♦Though  7  of  10  Chicagoans  read  a  news¬ 
paper  every  weekday... you  now  miss  from 
62.7S  to  81.9?S— over  three- fifths  — of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  young  adults  with  any  single  Chicago 
daily  newspaper.  The  source?  "Chicago 
NOW,”  a  revealing  new  market  study  made 
in  consultation  with  A.  R.  F.  If  you  don’t  al¬ 
ready  have  a  copy,  ask  your  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News  representative  today. 


Copyright  1961,  Fiold  Entorpriv 


It  takes  two  (or  more) 
Newspapers  to  cover  Chicago 
. . .  and  these  are  Chicago’s 
Top  Two  for  the  money 


Three-fifths 
of  Chicago’s 
young  adults 
can’t  read 


your  advertising 
when  you  use  any 
single  daily  newspaper^ 
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WOOD  SI  PERM  ATIC 

Plate  Casting  and 
Finishing  Machines 

ordered  by  Leading  Newspapers 


WOOD  is  proud  to  announce 
that  their  latest  machines, 

Tln‘  SiipiTtnatic  Antoplnto  and 
/Vie  I'onsionplato  Super  mat  ic  have 
been  acclaimed  by  many  of  the 
foremost  newspapers  as  beiii" 
enjiineerinji;  achievements. 

Representatives  of  newspaper  plants 
are  invited  to  see  this  revolutionary 
plate  castinji  machine  in  operation. 
Appointments,  to  suit  your 
convenience  and  location,  will  be 
arranjjed  upon  request. 


PLLIA  VI  TOAI  VTIC  IN  OIMlIt  VTION 
I'KODt  CKS  3«  _.  KIMSIIKI)  IM A TKS,  OK  KKrrKK.  PKK  MINI  TK 
KK^L’IKKS  LKSS  >lANPOW  KK 
PKOMDKS  UADICAIXY  MOKK  KITICIKNT  PKKFOKMANCi: 

Send  for  illustrated  brochure 
describing  both  Supermatic  machines 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office;  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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BT  HAMT  rtRCUSON 

UWTTD  PRESS  INTXaMATlOHAL 

LONDON,  ns.  9  (UPiv- a  ir  Txxtx  «m  not  noon  tmvbu 

IR  THE  WOBLD,  AM  ENCUSiaiM  TOSAT  QOESTIOHIS  THE  EACT  TRAT 
THE  AMERICANS  WN  TRE  BATTU  OE  BUMCEI  RIU.  AS  CVIIT  A 

patriotic  school  sot  in  the  united  states  reu  eno^  a  shall  1 

COLONIAL  ARHY  ICAR  BOSTON  SOWDL^ THRASHED  AN  OVERiNtlJlIMB  _  f 

EORCE  OE  BRITISH  REDCOATS  IN  THE  EliST  MAJOR  ENBACEHENT  OE  THE  *■ 

nvoLUTioNAir  wa  aid  then  cooxted  a  brilliant  abvanbe  to  the  h 

_ _ MU  TO  p«vio»lt  unprepared  posmoMS.  LM 

I— nr  rutoit^  g 
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'9  OAT  LEAD  BRITISH 

,[£  BT  HARRY  EERC'JSON 

3  UIIITED  PRESS  WTERMATIOKAL 

71  LO’DOH,  EEB.  I  lUPI  >— DURIHG  A  RECENT  VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

THIS  coRKSPOtccrr  eound  himself  besieced  bt  a  lady  «:ari«  full  war 

<■  PAINT  AND  ARMED  WITH  A  KINC-SIZE  MARTIMI, 

vS  •IHAT  1  wwrr  TO  KNOW,"  SHE  SAID,  “IS  WAT  DO  THE  BRITISH  THIHK 

A*  ABOUT  PRESIDENT  KEKtlEDT^  IS  TONY  ARNSTRONC-XNtS  POPULAR  O’/ER  THERE 
,9  Aia)  IS  PRINCESS  MARGARET  PREGNANTT* 

JH  THE  LADY  HAD  ONE  VELL-MAHICURED  HAND  ON  THE  PULSE  OE  AMERICA, 

^  BECAUSE  THE  SAME  ^ircTtnAic-iM  nur  roaw  OR  ANOTHER  WERE  ASKED  IN 
THE  MIDWEST.  THE  SOUTH.  l II III  I  1 1 1  III 
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BECAUSE  THE  SAME  OJESTIOK 
THE  MIDWEST,  THE  SOUTH,  M 
OMNIBUS  QUESTION  INVITES  i 
«XH  WAT  THE  LADY  GOT, 

KEItlEDY - YES,  HE  IS  I 

REASONS  HE  IS  PORJLAR  IN 
CUT  AID  THE  FUSHIMC  SHI 
YOUNG  MAH  HAS  BETH  ELECT 
WITH  A  RELAnmY  YOUNG 
POPULARITY  IS  NOT  THAT  H 

that  he  is  a  democrat, 
blackest  hours  has  been 

'WILSON,  TRANKUN  D.  ROOS 
PROBASi*'  ’H  RESP 

BUT.  'AL 


or  tkah 
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BY  MARRY  FERGUSON 

PARIS,  EEB.  10  (UPl»niif’‘r?,Li?T'**'*^*®NAL 
summit*  joNEESriCr’tinT  NATIONS  OPEIHX  A  *1  ITTi  r 


H0LLffi'5irLDi't»0U*jFt°  ITALY,  BEUIOM, 

IE  IT  WERE  T»tir^»*  Twr  ,  _ _ _ _ _ 


A  hack  I 
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Harry  Ferguson  is  again  regularly  contributing 
his  own  brilliant  copy. 

There  may  be  a  desk  man  who  never  has  felt  a 
zing  as  he  read  a  Ferguson  dispatch 

or  a  writer  who  never  felt  like  turning  in 
his  suit  when  he  read  one 

or  a  newspaper  to  which  a  reader  never  * 

has  said,  -Thank  you  for  Ferguson."  y  j  ,  O  ,  ur  m«, 

But  we  don  t  know  any.  IJMXea  m 

press  /  ^ 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

MARCH 

$•7 — SNPA  Mochanic«l  Conferanc*  (Westwn  Divltion),  Hotal  AdolpW 
Dallas,  Tex. 

5- 8 — Science  Wrifers  seminar  (New  York  University),  Gould  House.  Ardsley- 

on-Hudson. 

6- 17 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  seminar, 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

10 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  Leopard 
Cafe,  San  Francisco. 

10-12 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Board  of  Directors  rneating, 
Presidente  Hotel,  Acapulco,  Mexico. 

12-14— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Pick-Congrais 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

12-17— Industrial  Editors'  Short  Course,  Oklahoma  State  University,  Still-, 
water,  Okie. 

15-18 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Santa  Barbara  Biltmore,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif. 

18 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Jackson  Hotel,  Nashvill*, 
Tenn. 

18-19 — Florida  AP  Association,  Duval  Hotel,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

18- 19 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference  Nortk 
Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh. 

19 —  Wisconsin  AP  Sports  Writers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Madison. 

19- 20 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

20- 25 — Short  Course  in  Crime  News  Reporting,  Northwestern  University, 
Chicago  campus. 

20-31— American  Press  Institute,  Investigative  and  Public  Service  Reportinq, 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

23-25 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Penn-Sheratoo 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23- 25 — National  and  Local  Advertising  Managers  Workshop,  Abraham 
Lincoln  Hotel,  Springfield,  III. 

24- 2^— United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Muhlebach  Hotal, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

25- 27— Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Muhlebach  Hotel,  Kaa- 
sas  City,  Mo. 

APRIL 

6-8 — Iowa  Press  Association,  Dos  Moines. 

6-8 — North  Dakota  Press  Association.  Fargo. 

6-8 — South  Dakota  Press  Association,  Aberdeen. 

8 — Classified  Advertising  Conference,  Kellogg  Center,  Michigan  Stata 
University,  East  Lansing. 

8- 9 — Kansas  AP  Wire  Editors  Association,  Lassen  Hotel,  Wichita. 

9- 11 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Lowry, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

9-11 — Pacific  Northwest  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Alderbrook  Inn,  Union,  Washington. 

9-11 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Abraham  Un- 
coln,  Reading,  Pa. 

9- 15 — Newspaper  Comics  Week. 

10- 12 — By-Line  Club.  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

10-21 — City  Editors  Seminar.  American  Press  Institute.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

1 3-  1 Nebraska  Press  Association,  Lincoln. 

14—  California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Leopard 
Cafe,  San  Francisco. 

14-15 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

14- 15— Iowa  AP  Telegraph  Editors  Association.  Holiday  Inn  South,  Des 
Moines. 

15- 16— Missouri  AP  Wire  Editors  Association,  Mickey  Mantle  Holiday  Inn, 
Joplin. 

16- 18— Ohio  Circulation  Managers’  Association,  Pick-Ohlo  Hotel,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio. 

19 — ASNE  Science  Seminar,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

19 —  Canadian  Press,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

20- 21 — Canadian  Dally  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  York  Hotei, 
Toronto. 

20-22 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  The  Greenbriar. 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Va. 

20-22 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Statler  Hilton  Hotal 


St.  Petersburg 


City  in  1960 
population 

]^etersbur0  Wmts 


Newspaper  in  total 
advertising 


21.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  .  39,033,713 

22.  Dallas  Times-Herald  36,695,354 

23.  Denver  Post  36,109,389 

★  24.  ^t.  j^etrrsburg  Jimca  -  36,105,646 

25.  San  Francisco  Examiner  35,860,839 


26.  Jacksonville  Times-Union  35,563,823 

27.  Tampa  Tribune  ....  35,493,309 

28.  Dallas  News _  35,  256,695 

29.  Cleveland  Press  &  News  34,787,841 

30.  Pittsburgh  Press  ...  34,569,573 


Figures  from  Medio  Records  First  Fifty 


Great  growth  makes  this  St.  Petersburg 
Times  record  possible  -  for  in  ten  years 
St.  Petersburg  outgrew  45  other  cities. 


Write  -  phone  -  wire  or  better 
still  visit  us  for  detailed  mar¬ 
ket  data. 


i^t.  j^etrrsburg  (2Iimes 

FLORIDA'S  BIST  NCWSPAPIR 


Vol.  94,  No.  9,  March  4,  1961,  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Fourth  EsUU 
published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  bu^ 
ness  offices  at  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  » 
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THE  COLUMBIA  RECORD 


Represented  Nationally  By  The  Branham  Company 


South  Carolina’s 
LARGEST  &  FINEST 

SUNDAY 

Newspaper  Buy! 


l•rston 


On  Sunday,  February  5,  1961,  THE  COLUMBIA  RECORD  combined  with  THE  STATE  on 
Sundays,  making  a  seven-day  paper  available  to  THE  COLUMBIA  RECORD'S  sub¬ 
scribers  for  the  first  time  since  June  26,  1932,  at  which  time  THE  COLUMBIA  RECORD 
discontinued  publication  of  Sunday  papers  because  of  economic  reasons. 

THE  COLUMBIA  RECORD'S  subscribers  now  have  the  choice  of  daily  only  subscriptions 
or  daily  and  Sunday. 

The  Sunday  issues  of  THE  COLUMBIA  RECORD  have  been  revived  in  a  joint  operation 
with  THE  STATE.  The  Sunday  copies,  henceforth,  will  carry  the  mastheads  of  both  THE 
STATE  and  THE  COLUMBIA  RECORD,  will  represent  the  joint  efforts  of  the  staffs  of  both 
papers  and  will  concentrate  other  resources  of  the  newspapers  on  great  Sunday  papers. 
Although  THE  SUNDAY  STATE  has  broken  all  South  Carolina  circulation  records,  being 
the  first  newspaper  in  the  state  to  exceed  the  100,000  circulation  mark,  it  is  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  management  of  the  Columbia  newspapers  that  this  joining  together  of 
resources  will  result  in  an  even  larger  and  finer  Sunday  paper.  It  will  substantially 
enlarge  the  service  of  the  two  Columbia  papers  to  the  people  of  the  Palmetto  State. 
Your  advertising  message  must  be  in  this  great  two-paper  Sunday  edition  to 
adequately  reach  Central  South  Carolina's  billion-dollar-plus  market. 

•  First  in  Population  •  First  in  Households 

•  First  in  Spendable  Income  •  First  in  Retail  Sales 


»c!«tio<l. 


niversity. 


DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION 


In  winning  a 
/  new  market 


is  most  important 


Advertisers  in  THE 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  are 
eonstantly  proving  that  this  advertising  sells 
goods  and  services.  In  this  great  international 
daily  newspaper,  their  sales  message  pene¬ 
trates  right  to  the  buying  impulse  of  its 
readers. 


Important,  too,  is  the  fact  that  MONITOR 
readers  have  far  better  than  average  buying 
power,  especially  for  the  worthwhile  things 
in  life.  And  leading  retailers  tell  us  that 
MONITOR  readers  make  a  point  of  asking 
for  MONITOR-advertised  products. 


planned  program  of  MONITOR  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  a  valuable  stimulus  to  your 
business.  May  we  draw  up  a  detailed  pro¬ 
posal  custom-made  for  your  product? — THE 
CHRISTI.MN  SCIENCE  MONITOR,  One 
Norway  Street.  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


.V«’7i’5.  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 
NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON,  W.C.  2:  Connaught  House, 
163/4  Strand 
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Thor  M.  Smith,  assistant  to  the  publisher,  Santa  liarbarc 
(Calif.)  News-Press,  reports  in  his  “Notebook”  column  that 
Farrington  Management  is  working  on  a  device  to  read  news¬ 
paper  reporters’  copy,  convert  it  into  punch  tape  and  then  feed 
the  data  to  linecasting  machines.  Mr.  Smith  reminded  that  a 
copy  editor  is  a  highly  trained  and  experienced  technician  who 
corrects  grammar,  spelling,  syntax,  and  even  typographical 
errors.  He  added:  “He  shortens  a  story  if  it’s  too  long,  cheeb 
paragraphing  and  punctuation,  and  then  writes  headlines  to 
a  specific  type  ‘count’  which  conveys  the  essence  of  the  story. 
That’s  all.  TTie  day  they  concoct  a  machine  which  will  do  all 
that,  it’ll  be  time  for  all  of  us  to  turn  in  our  suits.” 


Dig  This,  Dag 

Our  liead  writer’s  getlinK 
Really  bold. 

He's  taken  to  usinR 
Hammarskjold. 

— Fred  J.  Curran 

Wisconsin  State  Joural  (Madison) 


— Ferenz  Fedor,  a  former  Albuquerque  photographer,  <;ave| 
30  photographs  of  the  late  Ernie  Pyle,  Pulitzer  Prize-w  inning 
World  War  II  correspondent,  to  the  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial 
Branch  Library,  Albuquerque.  .  .  .  Mort  Donoghue,  legendan 
San  Francisco  newspaper  veteran,  was  named  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Press  Club’s  publication.  Kitten  &  Scoop.  , 
Stan  Saplin.  in  a  column  in  a  New  York  University  pul)licatioa,j 
recalls  that  Abraham  A.  Ribicolf,  a  member  of  the  new  Pn 
dent’s  Cabinet,  in  a  speech  four  years  ago  at  the  university, 
declared:  “There  is  no  place  in  politics  today  for  the  man  whol 
tries  to  hide  facts  or  play  cozy  with  those  whose  duty  it  is  ttl 
report  the  facts  and  the  news.”  ...  A  poll  was  made  of  tkl 
seniors  at  Taft  School.  Watertown,  Conn.,  and  after  a  senifll 
from  Tryon,  N.  C..  had  done  a  little  “politicking,”  the 
(less  than  tabloid)  Tryon  Daily  Bulletin  was  named  the  coiid 
try’s  best  newspaper  with  17  votes,  followed  by  the  New  yo»|| 
Times  with  six  votes. 


I  Give  radio  the  sword.  I 

I  Give  tv  the  rapier.  I 

Then  go  out  and  buy  | 

.4  daily  newspapier. 

(From  the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association’s  monthly  bulletin.) 

I  — Headlines:  “British  in  Lather  Over  Soapy” — Boston  Globe-. 

I  “Beef  Cuts  Again  in  Most  Popular  Place” — Lock  Haven  (Pa.) 

I  Express;  “Fire  Consumes  Warehouse,  Contents  of  Mt.  Morris 
Man” — Geneseo  (N.  Y.)  Livingston  Republican;  “Mrs.  I.awfor<] 
Avoiding  Police  in  Burglary  Case” — Indianapolis  Star;  “Child 
Is  Good  After  Taking  Machine  Oil” — McKean  County  (Pa. I 
Democrat;  “A&P  Appoints  New  Meat  Head” — New  Kensington 
(Pa.)  Daily  Dispatch;  “Alcoholism  Termed  Drunk  Driving 
Key” — Dallas  Times  Herald. 

— Book  Ends:  Marshall  Peck,  eable  cnlitor,  New  York  Herth 
1  Tribune,  and  DeWitt  Copp  are  authors  of  '‘Betrayal  at  the  U.N. 

‘  the  Story  of  Paul  Bang-Jensen”  (Devin-Adair),  in  which  thc! 

,  suggest  possibility  the  Danish  diplomat  was  murdered.  Harold  H 
;  Martin,  Atlanta  Constitution  columnist,  has  written  a  warmini 
!  book  about  his  children,  “Father’s  Day  Comes  Once  A  Year  .  • 

!  and  then  it  always  rains”  (G.  P.  Putnam).  ...  A  collection  o 
I  columns  by  Paul  Grume,  Dallas  Morning  News,  entitled  “A  Texii 
I  At  Bay”  will  be  publish^  in  May  by  McGraw.  .  ,  .  And  on  .Apn 
,  28,  Doubleday  will  bring  out  “Tell  It  To  Sweeney,”  an  infonn* 
history  of  the  New  York  Daily  News  by  its  drama  critic,  Johi 
{  Chapman.  .  .  .  Managing  Editor  V.  M.  Newton  Jr.,  Tampa  TribuM 
!  is  author  of  '‘Crusading  for  Democracy,”  (Iowa  State  Univer^ 
Press),  the  story  of  a  newspaper’s  crusades.  .  .  .  Two  joumali* 
professors,  Laurence  R.  Campbell  and  Roland  Wolseley, 
authors  of  “How  to  Report  and  Write  the  News”  (Prentice-H*®) 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  March  4, 
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MORE  ADVERTISERS! 


tONGlSt^HDDAaj^ 

UP  13^74 


Publishers  statements  tor  the 
6  months  ending  Sept.  30» 


The  Long  Island  Press,  Star-Journal  and  Staten  Island  Advance  continue 
to  surge  ahead  in  circulation  at  a  far  faster  rate  than  the  tremendous 
population  explosion  in  their  areas,  vrhile  Manhattan  evening  newspapers 
steadily  lose  favor. 

Translating  this  trend  into  advertising  response,  advertisers  in  the  Press 
alone  have  consistently  increased  their  advertising  linage  to  such  a  point 
that  no  other  New  York  City  evening  newspaper  approaches  the  24,551 ,250 
lines  of  total  advertising  enjoyed  by  the  Press  in  1 960. 


Are  you  keeping  pace  with  this  fast  changing  picture? 


HERE’S  HOW  1961  LEADERSHIP 


IN  GROWTH  ATTRACTS 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICE  •  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS  •  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  N.  Y. 


editorial 


Circulation  Nears  59  Million 

^T^he  vitality  of  the  daily  newspaper  and  its  importance  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  reflected  in  the  circulation 
figures  reported  in  the  41st  Editor  &  Plbi.isher  International  Year 
Book,  first  copies  of  which  are  coming  off  the  press  this  week. 

Total  daily  circulation  of  newspapers  in  the  United  States  as  of 
Sept.  30,  1960,  increased  by  more  than  a  half  million  copies  com¬ 
pared  to  a  year  ago.  In  Canada  daily  circulation  rose  by  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand.  The  U.S.  gain  is  almost  a  million  and  a  half 
copies  in  two  years  an«l  the  Canadian  gain  is  over  two  hundred 
thousand  in  two  years. 

The  number  of  daily  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  increaseti  by  eight 
during  the  year  to  1,763  having  daily  sales  of  58,881,746,  a  gain  of 
582,023  or  .998%.  Three  hundred  and  twelve  morning  newspapers 
have  a  daily  circulation  of  24,028,788,  a  gain  of  481,742  or  2.046% 
over  the  previous  year;  1,459  evening  papers  have  a  circulation  of 
84,852,958,  a  gain  of  100,281  or  .289%.  (Eight  “all-day”  newspajiers 
are  counted  as  both  morning  and  evening  with  their  circulations 
divided  between  the  two  but  ad<le<l  as  only  one  paper  in  the  number 
of  total  dailies.) 

U.S.  Sunday  newspa|)ers  totalled  563  having  circulation  of  47,698,651 
which  was  a  decline  of  149,826  or  .313%. 

In  Canada  102  daily  newspapers  have  total  circulations  of  3,969,722, 
an  increase  of  106,024  or  2.75%. 

These  figure's  prove  once  again  that  the  theme  of  the  “Disappearing 
Daily”  preached  by  coinjjeting  metlia  is  a  myth. 


Union  Competition 

1^1' EMBERS  of  the  Newspaper  Guikl  of  New  York  on  the  retail  sales 
staff  of  New  York  newspajxjrs  are  now  in  the  position  of  having 
to  say  something  like  this  when  they  solicit  advertising  from  drug 
stores  and  chains  in  the  city: 

“I  won’t  patronize  your  store,  nor  will  any  of  my  fellow  workers 
on  the  newspaper,  because  we  are  sponsoring  a  competing  store  down 
the  street,  but  your  advertising  in  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Bugle 
may  bring  you  some  non-union  customers.” 

The  Representative  .Assembly  of  the  New  York  Guild  recently 
voted  unanimously  to  sponsor  “Medstore  Plan  Inc.”  at  a  dollar  a 
head,  or  about  $8,000  for  the  local.  Medstore,  also  spxmsored  by  about 
30  other  unions  in  the  city,  plans  to  open  15  or  more  stores  in  the 
city  at  which  union  members  with  the  proper  card  can  purchase 
drugs  “with  an  expected  saving  in  price  of  at  least  30%,”  according 
to  tlie  Guild. 

Those  advertising  salesmen  we  mentionetl  may  find  this  comes 
under  the  hea<ling  of  biting  the  liaml  that  feetls  you,  etc.,  and  does 
not  come  under  the  heading  of  good  customer  relations. 


ASNE  Appeal 

WE  are  glad  to  see  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
support  the  legal  move  for  a  review  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision  which  upheld  local  movie  censorship.  The  doctrine  of  “prior 
restraint”  approved  by  the  high  court  (E&P,  Jan.  28,  page  6)  to 
control  the  movie  industry  is  a  dangerous  precedent  which  must  be 
resisted. 


Counsel  in  the  heart  of  man  is  Hkt 
deep  water;  but  a  man  of  understandiag 
will  draw  it  out.—Prorerbs,  .V.Y;  5. 
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FOR  THE  PUBLIC 

For  whose  benefit  do  we  newsmen  sedc 
unrestricted  access  to  the  news — our  own 
or  the  public’s? 

William  B.  Treml  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
(Mich.)  News  contended  (Feb.  18)  that 
newspaper  reporters  are  digging  their  pro¬ 
fessional  graves  when  they  “passively  sit 
by  while  the  New  FYontier  makes  capital 
via  the  TV  camera  of  newsi>aper  reporters’ 
questions.”  Live  televising  of  presidential 
news  conferences,  he  said,  is  destroying 
“the  very  heart  of  real  journalism — the 
newspaper  interview.” 

As  a  former  newspaperman.  I  applaud 
Mr.  Treml’s  devotion  to  the  daily  press 
as  an  indispensable  means  of  communicat- 
ing  news,  including  news  of  presidential 
conferences  with  reporters.  But  neither 
the  press  nor  the  broadcasting  media  can 
rightly  claim  priority  in  news  access. 

Our  existence  as  newsmen  is  justified 
only  in  terms  of  our  service  to  the  public 
— informing  it  quickly,  accurately  and 
meaningfully  of  important  events.  Tele¬ 
vised  news  conferences  are  the  most  im¬ 
mediate  and  accurate  means  of  conveying 
the  President’s  words  to  the  public.  As 
for  explaining  the  significance  of  those 
words,  that  is  a  responsibility  of  both 
newscasters  and  newspaper  reporters. 

Newspapermen,  in  conceding  the  loss  of 
a  “beat.”  need  not  thereby  dig  their  pro¬ 
fessional  graves.  Good  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country  demonstrate  each  day  their 
ability  to  probe  behind  the  surface  of  the 
news  and  illuminate  its  deeper  meaning, 
its  relation  to  other  events,  its  portent  for 
the  future.  And  the  public  for  whom  we 
all  work  is  wiser  for  having  seen  and 
heard  the  event  as  it  happened  and  then 
having  read  about  it  in  depth. 

Merwin  K.  Sicale 

American  Broadcasting  G).,  New  York 
«  *  * 

PRIVACY 

Your  Shop  Talk  (Feb.  18)  referring  to 
the  President’s  attempts  at  privacy  from 
the  news  services,  raises  that  familiar  cry, 
“the  public  has  the  right  to  know.” 

The  time  is  long  past  due  for  the  Press 
to  take  a  careful  look  at  itself  on  that 
theme  before  it  becomes  more  galling  than 
it  already  is. 

The  first  self-question:  Does  the  Press 
truly  believe  that  cry  is  always  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  important 
principle  of  freedom  of  the  press?  If  so, 
you  should  know  that  we,  the  public,  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  very  frequently  raised  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  acquiring  an  asset  to  your 
business — news.  In  those  many  instances  it 
is  little  different  from  a  real  estate  opera¬ 
tor  trying  to  acquire  land  for  profitable 
resale,  and  deserves  only  the  same  protec¬ 
tion  through  law  and  custom.  The  more 
frequently  the  cry  is  raised  for  the  latter 
purpose,  the  less  weight  it  carries  when 
raised  for  “freedom”. 

If  you  question  that  such  is  the  public 
view  then  ask  yourself  this:  To  which  one 
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does  the  public  sympathy  and  admiration 
go — to  the  citizen  who  successfully  out¬ 
wits  the  press  and  keeps  private  what  he 
wishes  to  keep  private,  or  to  the  reporter 
who  successfully  breaks  through  all  bar¬ 
riers  and  gets  the  story?  You  certainly 
know  the  answer  to  that. 

Will  the  public  eat  up  the  story,  know¬ 
ing  that  the  reporter  got  it  by  methods 
which  the  public  does  not  like?  Certainly. 
Without  compunction.  But  the  public  is 
still  on  the  side  of  successful  attempts  at 
privacy. 

Public  admiration  for  the  President’s 
ability  and  keenness  will  increase  every 
time  he  successfully  eludes  the  press  for 
what  he  himself  considers  legitimate  pri¬ 
vacy.  No  waving  of  the  banner  of  “fair 
play”  or  “freedom  of  news”  is  going  to 
change  that  fact.  But  the  Press  can  gamer 
a  great  deal  of  disesteem  by  trying. 

Fred  Sailor  Harvey 

.4kron.  Ohio. 

*  *  » 

SOVIET  PROGRESS 

Having  recently  returned  from  an  ex¬ 
tended  motor  trip  through  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  countries  (USSR,  Poland,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  East  Germany),  I  would  like 
to  pass  on  to  you  the  impressions  I  re¬ 
ceived  as  to  the  treatment  given  these 
countries,  particularly  USSR,  by  the  U.  S. 
press. 

My  business  is  being  a  landlord  of 
apartment  projects  and  office  buildings, 
and  as  such  I  could  hardly  be  classed  as 
a  communist  sympathizer,  as,  according  to 
Karl  Marx  and  past  communist  practice, 
landlords  as  a  class  must  be  the  first  to 
be  liquidated. 

This  was  my  second  trip  to  USSR,  the 
first  being  in  1934,  and  I  was  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  their  accomplishments.  7(>,- 
000  new  apartments  in  Moscow  alone  this 
year,  factories,  power  plants,  schools, 
museums  being  built  all  over  the  country. 
Massive  restoration  of  such  cities  as 
Minsk,  Smolensk,  Leningrad  and  others 
wreck^  by  the  Nazis.  Theaters,  sports 
Stadiums,  subways,  department  stores  full 
of  merchanddise  of  not  too  bad  quality, 
even  if  the  prices  were  above  ours.  Paved, 
broad  highways  all  over  the  country,  al¬ 
beit  a  trifle  undulating  compared  to  our 
machine-made  highways.  Electrified  urban 
bus  systems  equal  to  our  best,  plenty  of 
good  taxis,  and  imderground  transporta¬ 
tion  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad  better  than 
New  York’s.  From  the  reports  of  fellow 
tourists  who  required  medical  attention,  a 
socialized  medical  system  that  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  colossal  flop  we  read  about. 

But  all  I  can  read  about  conditions  in 
USSR  in  the  U.S.  press  is  the  di^strous 
failure  of  K’s  farm  program,  failure  to 
meet  factory  production  norms,  flop  of 
their  basketball  team,  ideological  scraps 
with  Mao,  and  the  like.  Occasionally  we 
read  about  something  constructive  they 
have  accomplished,  but  not  too  often. 

If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  nation  and  as 
a  democracy,  we  must  know  the  whole 
story,  and  I  would  like  you  to  put  this 
situation  up  to  your  readers  to  see  if  in 
their  judgment  a  situation  exisU  which 
would  stand  some  correction. 

Frank  Klock 

Pasadena.  Calif. 

7. 


THE  U.N. 
STORY 
IS  A  BIG 
STORY 
EVERY  OAY 

Next  week  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  convenes  again 
—under  the  shadow  of  the  continu¬ 
ing  problem  of  the  Congo.  It’s  a  ' 
big  story,  an  important  story,  a 
vital  story. 

For  the  diplomats  of  many  lands 
and  many  tongues  who  will  partic¬ 
ipate  . . .  and  for  the  millions  the 
world  over  who  will  be  watching. 

For  the  skilled  observers  of  The 
New  York  Times  who  will  report 
and  interpret  every  day  what  is 
said  and  what  happens. 

For  the  leading  newspapers  in  the 
U.  S.  and  abroad  who  will  be 
publishing  the  exclusive  U.  N.  dis¬ 
patches  from  the  News  Service  of 
The  New  York  Times. 

And  for  their  readers,  who  will 
know  more  every  day  about  what 
happens  in  the  world  forum  that 
can  affect  their  world. 

Will  your  readers  be  getting  the 
benefit  of  this  unique  service? 

She  Ncto  york  Simes 

NEWS  SERVICE 

Bruce  Rae,  editor-manager 
Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1 884 
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Mirror  Takes  Over  Odhams 
British  Press  Study  to  Begin 


Lord  Shawcross  Heads  Royal 
Commission;  Thomson  Bid  Fails 


London 

Just  as  the  Daily  Mirror 
Group  effected  its  takeover  of 
the  Odhams  Press,  creating  a 
publishing  enterprise  with  as¬ 
sets  upwards  of  $280  million, 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Mac¬ 
millan  on  March  1  appointed  a 
royal  commission  to  investigate 
the  ownership,  production  and 
sale  of  Britain’s  newspapers 
and  other  periodicals. 

The  Prime  Minister  had  said, 
last  Feb.  9,  that  the  commission 
would  be  empowered  to  look  into 
closures  and  mergers  in  the 
press  which  had  raised  public 
concern,  but  his  government 
would  not  interfere  with  the 
Mirror-Odhams  combine. 

'niomson  Is  Out 

For  five  weeks,  the  giant 
•Mirror  Group  struggled  for  con¬ 
trol  of  Odhams,  pushing  Roy 
Thomson  of  Canada  out  of  an 
earlier  agreement  to  consolidate 
his  growing  empire  with  Od¬ 
hams. 

Sir  Christopher  Chancellor, 
former  head  of  Reuters  who  be¬ 
came  chairman  of  Odhams  last 
year,  announced  this  week  that 
his  board  could  not  advise  the 
15,000  shareholders  not  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Mirror  offer  which  had 
been  doubled  from  its  first  bid. 
However,  he  said,  the  directors 
would  not,  as  individuals,  accept 
the  offer.  Sir  Christopher  owns 
2,750  shares. 

His  statement  disclosed  that 
Mr.  Thomson  had  cancelled  his 
arrangement  at  the  request  of 
the  Odhams  board.  This  cleared 
the  way  for  an  immense  flow  of 
stock  into  the  Mirror’s  bank  and 
it  was  said  that  more  than  80% 
of  the  12  million  shares  had 
been  turned  in. 

The  offer  was  five  ordinary 
Mirror  shares,  plus  five  shil¬ 
lings  (70  cents)  in  cash  for  each 
Odhams  share.  The  total  take¬ 
over  price  would  run  to  $99,- 
400,000  at  the  current  market 
price  which  has  soared  to  such 
an  extent  in  recent  weeks  that 
the  Council  of  the  London  Stock 


Exchange  began  an  inquiry  into 
“leakage”  to  jobbers.  Mirror 
shares  zoomed  to  $8.19. 

Herald  lo  Continue 

The  Daily  Mirror  grroup,  of 
which  Cecil  King  is  chairman, 
has  said  that  the  Mirror  and  the 
Daily  Herald,  Labor’s  voice, 
would  not  be  merged.  In  fact, 
he  said,  the  continuance  of  the 
Herald  for  at  least  seven  years 
would  be  a  condition  of  its  sale 
to  a  properly  financed  buyer. 

The  Mirror  group,  with  its 
subsidiaries,  publishes  more 
than  130  magazines,  periodicals, 
trade  and  technical  journals, 
and  more  than  200  yearbooks, 
trade  directories  and  technical 
books. 


At  Stake  in  2 

Montreial 
The  management  of  La  Presse 
said  in  a  front-page  editorial 
this  week  that  two  bills  before 
the  Quebec  Government  could 
decide  the  future  of  the  French- 
language  newspaper. 

The  editorial  noted  that  the 
Legislative  Assembly’s  private 
bills  committee  will  be  called 
soon  to  consider  two  bills  re¬ 
lating  to  the  financial  structure 
of  La  Presse  and  its  reorganiza¬ 
tion. 

One  bill  has  been  presented 
by  Messrs.  Gilles,  Arthur  and 
Andre  Berthiaume  and  their 
sister,  Mrs.  Gabriel  Lord  (nee 
Marie  Berthiaume),  which  seeks 
to  wrest  from  Mrs.  P.  R.  Du- 
Tremblay,  daughter  of  Treffle 
Berthiaume  and  widow  of  Sena¬ 
tor  DuTremblay,  the  effective 
management  of  La  Compagnie 
de  Publication  de  La  Presse, 
Limitee. 

The  second  bill  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mrs.  DuTremblay  to 
obtain  the  right  of  acquiring 
for  cash  the  capital  shares  of 
the  company  at  present  held 


The  Odhams  group,  with  its 
subsidiaries,  produces  more 
than  150  periodicals,  magazines, 
and  annuals. 

Publications  of  the  two  groups 
includes: 

DAILY  MIRROR  ODHAMS 
Daily  Mirror  Daily  Herald 

Sunday  Pictorial  The  People 
Woman’s  Mirror  SportinK  Life 
Overseas  Daily 
Mirror  and  Sun¬ 
day  Pictorial 
Daily  Record 
Sunday  Mail 
Noon  Record 
Reveille 

Woman’s 
Companion 
Woman’s 
Illustrated 
Woman’s  Weekly 
Wife  and  Home 
Woman  and 
Beauty 
Woman  and 
Home 

Woman’s  Journal 

The  Autocar 
Motor  Cycle 
Klisrht 

Yachtinir  World 
British  Plastics 
Wireless  World 


BiUs 

through  the  fiduciaries  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  will  of  the  late 
Treffle  Berthiaume,  founder  of 
La  Presse. 

According  to  the  editorial,  the 
latter  bill  would  allow  the  daily 
to  become  the  property  of  a 
French  -  Canadian  foundation 
and  meet  its  role  of  a  national 
institution. 

The  editorial  said  it  is  not 
the  first  time  that  those  who 
actually  built  up  La  Presse  have 
to  defend  their  integrity  in  the 
Provincial  Legislature.  A  bill 
passed  in  1955  ordered  the  com¬ 
pany  to  erect  a  new  building 
and  buy  machinery,  which  the 
management  did.  However,  the 
editorial  says,  the  financial  bur¬ 
den  was  such  that  all  dividends 
to  shareholders  had  to  be 
omitted.  The  management  was 
forced  to  resort  to  loans  amount¬ 
ing  to  several  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars. 

The  editorial  said  the  enter¬ 
prise  employs  nearly  1,800  per¬ 
sons  to  supply  La  Presse  to  some 
300,000  homes  in  Quebec  Prov¬ 
ince. 


Future  of  Newspaper 


Woman 
Woman’s  Own 
Woman’s  Realm 
Woman’s  Day 
Modern  Woman 
Housewife 
Eversrwoman 
Mother 


Motor 

Motor  Cyclinit 
Aeroplane  and 
Astronautics 
Motor  Boat  and 
Yachting 
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Architect  and 
Building  News 
Poultry  World 
Farmer  and 
Stockbreeder 
Power  Laundry 
and  Cleaning 
News 
Electronic 
Technology 
Electrical  Review 


Plastics 

Practical  Wireless 
Architecture  and 
Building 
Poultry  Farmer 
and  Packer 
Farmer’s  Weekly 
Laundry  Record 
and  Journal 
British  Communi¬ 
cations  and 
Electronics 
Electrical  and 
Radio  Trading 


Thomson  Asked  lo  (lanrel 


The  Thomson-Odhams  merg¬ 
er,  announced  Jan.  26,  involved 
a  capital  of  $75,400,000  in  an 
exchange  of  shares.  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son  would  have  held  30%  of  the 
amalgamated  group’s  voting 
shares  and  he  would  have  been 
chairman. 

The  66-year-old  Canadian 
who  has  built  a  publishing  em¬ 
pire  from  a  small  town  in  Cana¬ 
da  into  the  United  States  and 
across  the  seas  to  England  (the 
Kemsley  group),  Scotland  and 
Nigeria,  bowed  out  of  the  Od¬ 
hams  picture  with  this  state¬ 
ment: 

“When  the  Odhams  board 
asked  us  to  enter  into  a  partner¬ 
ship  arrangement  with  them,  we 
willingly  agreed.  In  our  opinion 
it  was  in  the  interests  of  the 
shareholders  of  both  companies, 
as  well  as  the  employees  and 
the  public. 

“In  view  of  the  subsequent 
Daily  Mirror  offer  the  Odhams 
board  has  asked  us  to  dissolve 
this  arrangement  and  this  we 
have  willingly  agreed.” 

Originally,  the  Mirror  put  in 
a  bid  of  $89,600,000  for  Odhams 
but  this  offer  was  rejected. 

The  fight  for  control  of  Od¬ 
hams  aroused  Parliament’s  con¬ 
cern  for  the  future  of  the  press, 
since  it  followed  right  on  the 
heels  of  mergers  that  eliminated 
newspapers  with  aggregate 
sales  of  more  than  5  million 
copies  a  day. 

Members  of  Commission 

Lord  Shawcross,  formerly  Sir 
Hartley  Shawcross,  who  was 
chief  prosecutor  at  the  Nuern¬ 
berg  war  crime  trials,  has  been 
designated  as  chairman  of  the 
Royal  Commission.  He  was  in 
Chicago  attending  the  American 
Bar  Association  convention  last 
week  and  went  on  to  California 
en  route  to  Southeast  Asia.  Pre¬ 
paratory  work  on  the  inquiry 
will  be  done  before  his  return 
to  London  March  28. 

Lord  Shawcross  resigned 
from  politics  two  years  ago 
after  having  been  Attorney  Gen- 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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INLAND  MEETING 


Standard  Discount 
Formula  Commended 


will  be  an  upturn  by  late  Spring  plying  ABC  authority  for  a 
or  early  Summer.  He  told  of  combined  figure  tying  in  the 
■  some  of  the  short  and  long-term  distribution  of  such  publication 
measures  proposed  by  President  with  the  distribution  of  the  ABC 


Kennedy  to  restore  prosperity. 
ABC  Sticks  to  Paid 


member  publication. 

Asked  what  the  reaction  has 
been  among  ad  agencies  to  the 


Bran<ienburK 


.  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu-  Angeles  (Cahy  .IWi 

„  ^  .  lations  has  always  been,  is  to-  Sh‘)pPmg  News,  Mr  Wolcott 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg  day,  and,  in  my  opinion,  always  said  that  admen  on  the  West 

will  be  primarily  an  audit  of  Coast  have  told  him  they  don’t 

Chicago  television  offer  discounts,  some  paid  circulation,”  declared  Alan  P  V®®  r»rr»ved*^o**l^  pffH* 

Considerable  interest  in  dis-  as  high  as  80%.  Billboards  have  T.  Wolcott,  ABC  president  and 


counts  for  national  advertisers  also  joined  the  parade, 
was  evidenced  by  members  of  “Simplicity  and  standardiza- 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association  tion  should  be  our  goal,”  he  de¬ 
meeting  here  this  week.  dared.  “I  want  to  emphasiz< 

Many  publishei’s  indicated  a  that  the  AANR  does  not  recom 


managing  director,  in  giving 


“Simplicity  and  standardiza-  Inlanders  “a  new  look  at  ABC. 
tion  should  be  our  goal,”  he  de-  .  “Because  of  the  action  taken 
dared.  “I  want  to  emphasize  m  wnnection  with  the  reixirting 


serious  intention  of  offering  dis- 


that  the  AANR  does  not  recom-  business  publication  circula- 
mend  prices  or  percentages  of  tion,  the  Question  has  Wn 


Some  Other  Tliouahts 

Other  Inland  .speakers  covered 
a  wide  range  of  topics: 

Stanford  Smith,  general  man- 


counts  for  bulk  and  frequency,  discount  or  rates.  Ttosi^  mat-  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  ABC  ager  of  the  American  Newspa- 

but  most  of  the  smaller  dailies  ter  for  the  individual  publisher  h^^^dXt  ^now  or^v^Iiro’^ 

felt  that  Continuity-Impact-Dis-  newspapers,”  said  Mr.  Wolcott,  he  didn  t  know  of  any  propose^ 


felt  that  Continuity-Impact-Dis-  and  his  representative  to  de-  ■  , 

counts  were  too  rigid  for  prac-  cide.”  question  of  Shoppers  put>-  m 

tical  application  to  advertisers  «  hshed  by  ABC  member  newspa-  spec 

using  their  papers.  .  sugges^  that  not  new.  J- 

Inland’s  Advertising  Commit-  ^  “However,  the  majority  of  tor 

tee,  headed  by  Hollis  J.  Nor-  ^  newspaper  publisher  mem-  stiti 

dyke,  Ames  (Iowa)  Tribune,  ^  advertising  within  one  published  only  newspapers  towi 

recommended  careful  study  of  ^  '  that  can  meet  ABC  standards  pap 

the  four  discount  plans  ad-  Eye  on  W^ashington  circulation.  And,  in  my  dail 

vanced  by  the  American  Asso-  opinion,  the  majority  of  news-  Si 

ciation  of  Newspaper  Repre-  Serving  as  a  backdrop  to  this  papers  and  advertiser  and  ad-  port 

sentatives  so  that  each  member  ''’6®h’s  discussions  was  the  ef-  vertising  agency  members  would  late 


cide”  ^  “The  question  of ‘Shoppers’ pute  in  Congress  this  year  aimed 

•  lished  by  ABC  member  newspa-  specifically  at  daily  newspapers. 

Mr.  binding  suggested  that  jg^  course,  not  new.  J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  direc- 

full  page  discounts  could  be  con-  “However,  the  majority  of  tor  of  the  American  Press  In- 
sidered  for  12,  24,  36,  48  and  60  newspaper  publisher  mem-  stitute,  told  of  the  rapid  trend 

pages  of  advertising  within  one  published  only  newspapers  toward  offset  printing  of  news- 

that  can  meet  ABC  standards  papers  —  629  weeklies  and  32 


Eye  on  Washington 


opinion,  the  majority  of  news 
Serving  as  a  backdrop  to  this  papers  and  advertiser  and  ad 


that  can  meet  ABC  standards  papers  —  629  weeklies  and  32 
of  paid  circulation.  And,  in  my  dailies,  at  latest  count, 
opinion,  the  majority  of  news-  Samuel  Lubell,  opinion  re¬ 
papers  and  advertiser  and  ad-  porter,  urged  editors  to  trans- 


Kennedy  Administration 


may  determine  which  plan,  if 
any,  suits  his  individual  needs 
(E&P,  Feb.  11,  page  9). 

Slight  Mi>difiration 

The  committee  suggested  that 


feet  of  President  Kennedy’s  pro-  oppose  lowering  the  paid  re-  proposals  into  terms  of  their 


posals  in  relation  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  economy. 

Joseph  R.  Slevin,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  national  eco¬ 
nomics  editor,  said  there  were 


quirements  below  70  percent.” 

Explains  Shopper  Ruling 


effect  on  Main  Street,  and  to 
cut  out  labels  on  such  problems 
as  colonialism,  socialism,  etc. 


lerald  Tribune  national  eco-  Mr.  Wolcott  explained  that  because  they  keep  people  from 
lomics  editor,  said  there  were  .ABC  practice  prohibits  an  ABC  thinking. 

ndications  that  the  recession  is  publisher  who  prints  and  dis-  Dorothy  Roe,  syndicated  col- 
bottoming  out”  and  that  there  tributes  a  “Shopper”  from  im-  nmnist,  advised  an  expansion  of 
_ _ _  women’s  interest  sections. 


if  a  newspaper  was  considering  indications  that  the  recession  is  publis 
Plan  3,  basically  a  volume  plan,  bottoming  out  and  that  there  tribut 
that  it  add  50  and  100  line  in-  „ 

sertions  ahead  of  the  300  lines.  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP  TOLD; 

It  was  felt  that  50  and  100  line  ---^ .  1  m  iT  I  •  A  • 

Kival  Media  Are  Causing 

line  minimum  category.  1  T^* 

Stampede  to  Diseounts 

a  rate  card  which  in  itself  will  Boston  to  saj 

bring  in  business.  However,  they  The  pro  and  con  of  discounts  and  nr 
are  aware  that  rate  cards  do  for  national  advertisers  high-  have 


^  Sale  Rumor  Denied 

tival  Media  Are  Causing  ,  ,  „  St  Petersburg,  na 

O  Loyal  Phillips,  president  and 

<  ■  J  X  X  publisher  of  the  St.  Petersbwg 

iiam.13eCl.e  to  J-rlSCOUntS  independent,  denied  rumors  of 

^  the  sale  of  the  newspaper  this 

Boston  to  say  nothing  of  the  editorial  week.  His  statement  said  he  had 

The  pro  and  con  of  discounts  and  merchandising  support  they  been  approached  by  several 

r  national  advertisers  high-  have  asked  for.  If  this  cam-  prospective  buyers  during  the 


have  influence  on  adv’-ertisers  lighted  the  Spring  meeting  of  paign  succeeds,  who  can  say  last  few  years  but  he  had  d^ 

and  that  the  trend  to  discounts  the  New  England  Newspaper  how  much  more  of  a  discount  clined  to  sell  his  stock.  Circuit- 

by  nearly  300  newspapers  may  Advertising  Executives  Associ-  they  will  want  in  1962?  They  tion  had  risen  by  8,000  in  the 

set  a  pattern  for  grater  use  ation  here,  Feb.  27-28.  In  a  panel  have  broadly  hinted  that  those  last  four  years  and  the  busineu 

of  this  medium  by  national  ad-  discussion,  it  was  evident  that  who  did  not  give  them  a  15%  climate  here  looks  good  enou^ 
vertisers.  the  discount  situation  in  New  discount  this  year  will  not  be  on  to  support  competing  news- 


Tlie  Discount  Story 
Thomas  A.  Binding,  president 


England  is  confused. 


Leon 

(Conn.) 


Thorp, 

Herald, 


next  year’s  schedule.  Do  you  papers,  he  said.  The  Independ- 


Manchester,  like  this  sort  of  thing? 


ent  is  a  member  of  the  Thomson 


‘Quite  a  number  of  papers  J?roup,  with  K.  R.  Thomson  of 


of  the  American  Association  of  zines,  radio  and  television  were  i-aised  their  rates  and  then  gave  Toronto  as  chairman  of  ths 

Newspaper  Representatives,  doing  everything  they  can  to  shell  the  15%  discount.  This  Board. 

cited  for  newspapers  “getting  break  up  the  newspaper  front,  doesn’t  make  sense,  for  their  • 

on  the  band  wagon”  as  follows:  “They  have  succeeded  in  do-  agency  is  fully  aware  of  former  t  in  TTnniv  Kniu; 

1.  Magazines  do  it.  'The  dis-  ing  this  to  some  extent  by  mak-  rates.”  Liin^Ulst  111  xlong  IVOIlg 

count  for  the  Saturday  Evening  ing  some  newspapers  accede  to  The  appointment  of  Arthur 

99c/-  _ >»  Tvyr«  I  norp  saiQ.  tne  ^./Onnecti-  ^ _ ^  _ 


Post  runs  to  22%.  Discounts  in  discount  requests,”  Mr.  Thorp  .  A  MewsDaoer  Associa-  Donunen,  27,  as  bureau  maa- 

Life  magazine  run  to  22%.  Even  said.  “I  think  it  is  time  the  .  •  •  ager  for  United  Press  Intem*- 

fho  xr —  tion  IS  urging  member  papers  to  „ _ „ _ _ _ 


the  sophisticates  do  it:  the  New  newspapers  took  a  stand  tional  in  Hong  Kong  was  an- 

Yorker  grants  discounts  up  to  against  being  stampeded  into  ^  j  i.  i  r  nounced  this  week  by  Eamert 

20%.  falling  in  line  with  our  competi-  He  said  he  knows  of  one  Hoberecht,  UPI  vicepresident 

2.  Newspaper  supplements  do  tors.  We  are  still  selling  today  o*  newspapers  that  has  general  manager  for  Asia, 

it.  Maximum  discounts  were  — as  always — the  only  product  Siven  the  business  of  discounts  Previously  he  worked  for  UPI 

given  for  American  Weekly  as  that  can  produce  documented  ?  long  and  hard  look  and  is  go-  Columbus,  Pittsburgh,  and 

35%;  This  Week,  27%;  Parade,  proof  of  the  reading  coverage  I®  tight  for  at  least  one  ^ew  York.  Lately  he  has  been 


adopt  a  uniform  rate  card. 


Family  Weekly, 


we  claim.  Television  and  radio  yoar. 


'Their  maximum  discounts  come  cannot  do  this. 


at  104  pages. 


“The  Shell  campaign  is  the 


Similarly,  both  radio  and  ultimate  in  the  discount  quest. 


bureau  manager  in  Saigon. 

In  favor  of  discounts,  Edward  Mr.  Dommen  was  bom  in 
L.  Davis,  Worcester,  (Mass.)  Mexico  City  and  educated  in  the 
{Continued  on  page  59)  United  States  and  SwitzerlanA 
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:  ASNE  Supports  Appeal 
From  Film  Censor  Ruling 


But  Technicality  Bars  Its  Brief 
From  Acceptance  in  Supreme  Court 


Washington 
The  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  this  week 
pive  its  moral  support  to  an 
effort  by  other  groups  to  re¬ 
verse  a  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  which  allows  local  cen¬ 
sors  to  examine  motion  pictures 
before  issuing  a  license  for  pub¬ 
lic  showing. 

A  “friend  of  the  court”  brief 
was  presented  by  ASNE’s  coun¬ 
sel,  Prof.  Jacob  Scher  of  North¬ 
western  University,  but  a  tech¬ 
nicality  prevented  it  from  being 
accept^  as  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  before  the  high  court. 

(Consent  Refused 

The  City  of  Chicago  declined 
to  consent  to  ASNE  entering 
the  case,  Professor  Scher  ex¬ 
plained,  although  consent  had 
been  given  by  Times  Film  Cor¬ 
poration,  the  principal  appellant 
which  petitioned  for  a  rehear¬ 
ing  on  constitutional  questions. 
Times  Film  Corporation,  an  im¬ 
porter  of  pictures,  has  no  con- 

i  nection  with  the  New  York 
Times. 

With  Monday  as  the  deadline 
for  filing  the  petition,  ASNE 
was  unable  to  take  other  steps 
but  Professor  Scher  did  submit 
the  journalism  group’s  position 
on  the  matter  as  set  forth  in  a 
statement  by  Turner  Catledge, 
managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  as  president  of  the 
society. 

Mr.  Catledge  reported  that 
the  ASNE  board  of  directors 
had,  without  dissent,  authorized 
participation  in  the  proceedings 
because  it  was  deemed  to  be  a 
test  case  in  which  there  was  a 
primary  press  interest.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  had  split  5-4  in 
upholding  the  right  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Police  Commissioner  to  re¬ 
quire  prior  viewing  of  a  film 
under  a  local  ordinance. 

ASNE  relied  on  the  dissenting 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren,  in  which  Associate 
Justices  Black,  Douglas  and 
Brennan  concurred,  which  de¬ 
clared  the  majority’s  ruling 
®P«ned  the  door  to  prior  cen- 
sorship  of  all  media. 

The  statement  issued  by  Mr. 

I  Catledge  said: 

)  “The  Society  believes  the  de- 

.  cision  should  be  reconsidered  be- 
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cause  it  permits  the  laying  of 
a  prior  restraint  on  a  First 
Amendment  activity  by  uphold¬ 
ing  the  right  of  a  city  to  force 
motion  picture  exhibitors  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  a  license  before  a  picture 
is  shown.  Yet  motion  pictures 
are  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment  (Burstyn  vs.  Wil¬ 
son,  343  U.S.  495)  and  no  prior 
restraint  may  be  laid  upon  such 
an  activity  (Near  vs.  Minnesota, 
283  U.S.  697). 

“If  .such  a  restraint  may  be 
imposed  on  motion  pictures,  it 
may  well  be  extendi  to  other 
forms  of  expression,  such  as 
newspapers,  books  and  even 
speech.  (Dissenting  opinion  of 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  joined  by 
Justices  Black,  Douglas  and 
Brennan,  in  this  case.)  'The  So¬ 
ciety  believes  there  is  no  greater 
danger  to  democracy  today  than 
legal  sanction  that  forces  sub¬ 
mission  in  advance  of  matter 
the  public  may  see,  hear  or 
read  to  a  political  bureau,  a 
propaganda  ministry  or  a  police 
license  board.  The  Society  be¬ 
lieves  there  is  adequate  remedy 
in  the  criminal  law  of  obscenity 
for  proper  police  action  without 
doing  violence  to  a  First  Amend¬ 
ment  right.” 

Justice  Black  Speaks  .Again 

On  the  day  the  petition  for 
a  rehearing  was  filed.  Justice 
Black  spoke  out  again  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  censorship  decision. 
In  his  dissent  from  a  5-4  ruling 
which  upheld  contempt  of  Con¬ 
gress  penalties  imposed  on  two 
men  who  had  criticized  an  in¬ 
vestigating  committee.  Justice 
Black  wrote: 

“Both  Barenblatt  and  Beau- 
h  a  r  n  a  i  s  (precedent  decisions) 
are  offspring  of  a  constitutional 
doctrine  that  is  steadily  sacri¬ 
ficing  individual  freedom  of  re¬ 
ligion,  speech,  press,  assembly 
and  petition  to  governmental 
control.  There  have  been  many 
other  such  decisions  and  the  in¬ 
dications  are  that  this  number 
will  continue  to  grow  at  an 
alarming  rate.  For  the  presently 
prevailing  constitutional  doc¬ 
trine,  which  treats  the  First 
Amendment  as  a  mere  admoni¬ 
tion,  leaves  the  liberty-giving 
freedoms  which  were  intended 
to  be  protected  by  that  amend¬ 


ment  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  Congress  and  this  court 
whenever  a  majority  of  this 
court  concludes,  on  the  basis 
of  any  of  the  several  judicially 
created  ‘tests’  now  in  vogue, 
that  abridgment  of  these  free¬ 
doms  is  more  desirable  than 
freedom  itself. 

“Only  a  few  days  ago,  the 
application  of  this  constitutional 
doctrine  wiped  out  the  rule  for¬ 
bidding  prior  censorship  of 
movies  in  an  opinion  that  leaves 
the  door  wide  open,  if  indeed  it 
does  not  actually  invite,  prior 
censorship  of  other  means  of 
publication.  And  the  Black- 
stonian  condemnation  of  prior 
censorship  had  long  been 
thought,  even  by  those  whose 
idea  of  First  Amendment  liber¬ 
ties  have  been  most  restricted, 
to  be  the  absolute  minimum  of 
the  protection  demanded  by  that 
amendment. 

‘Self-Preservation’ 

“I  once  more  deny,  as  I  have 
found  it  repeatedly  necessary  to 
do  in  other  cases,  that  this  na¬ 
tion’s  ability  to  preserve  itself 
depends  upon  suppression  of  the 
freedoms  of  religion,  speech, 
press,  assembly  and  petition. 
But  I  do  believe  that  the  noble¬ 
sounding  slogan  of  ‘self-preser¬ 
vation’  rests  upon  a  premise 
that  can  itself  destroy  any 
democratic  nation  by  a  slow' 
process  of  eating  away  at  the 
liberties  that  are  indispensable 
to  its  healthy  groAvth.  'The  very 
foundation  of  a  true  democracy 
and  the  foundation  upon  which 
this  nation  was  built  is  the  fact 
that  government  is  responsive 
to  the  views  of  its  citizens,  and 
no  nation  can  continue  to  exist 
on  such  a  foundation  unless  its 
citizens  are  wholly  free  to  speak 
out  fearlessly  for  or  against 
their  officials  and  their  laws. 
When  it  begins  to  send  its  dis¬ 
senters,  such  as  Barenblatt, 
Uphaus,  Wilkinson,  and  now 
Braden,  to  jail,  the  liberties  in¬ 
dispensable  to  its  existence  must 
be  fast  disappearing.  If  s^- 
preservation  is  to  be  the  issue 
that  decides  these  cases,  I  firmly 
believe  they  must  be  decided  the 
other  way.  Only  by  a  dedicated 
preservation  of  freedoms  of  the 
First  Amendment  can  we  hope 
to  preserve  our  nation  and  its 
traditional  way  of  life.” 

If  the  Supreme  Court  grants 
a  rehearing  in  the  film  case,  it 
would  present  an  opportunity 


FOR  DOUBLE  DUTY— Philip  S. 
Heitler,  left,  maneqing  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  re¬ 
ceives  the  presidential  gavel  of 
the  Maryland  Press  Association 
from  William  G.  Kerbin  Jr.  of 
Snow  Hill  Democratic  Messenger, 
with  the  approval  of  Elmer  M. 
Jackson  III  of  the  Maryland  Ga¬ 
zette,  secretary.  Mr.  Heisler  also 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Chesapeake  AP  Association. 


for  the  first  concerted  attack 
against  censorship  by  all  media 
of  communications.  Professor 
Scher  said  it  would  then  be 
likely  that  ASNE  would  seek 
permission  to  file  formal  briefs. 

Other  groups  lining  up  with 
the  film  company  were:  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters,  the  Society  of  Magazine 
Writers,  the  American  Society 
of  Magazine  Photographers,  the 
Authors  League,  the  American 
Book  Publishers  Ckiuncil,  and 
the  Motion  Picture  Association 
of  America. 

Professor  Scher,  who  teaches 
Journalism  at  Medill  School,  is 
based  in  Evanston,  Ill.  which 
has  an  ordinance  similar  to  the 
one  in  Chicago  which  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  appeal. 

Felix  Bilgrey,  attorney  for 
the  film  company,  said  this 
week  his  petition  for  a  rehear¬ 
ing  pointed  out  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  had  not  ruled  on 
the  basic  question  of  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  Chicago 
ordinance  requiring  a  submis¬ 
sion  of  films  to  the  Police  Com¬ 
missioner  for  examination  be¬ 
fore  licensing. 

The  company  refused  to 
screen  “Don  Juan”  for  the  police 
in  requesting  a  license  for  pub¬ 
lic  showing. 


Larion  Joins  Inland 

Chicago 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Chicago  staff  now  to¬ 
tals  seven,  with  the  addition  of 
Douglas  Larion,  a  graduate  of 
the  Medill  School  of  Journalism 
at  Northwestern  University  with 
two  years  of  organization  and 
Army  public  relations  experi- 
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NLRB  Rules  Motor 
Carriers  Employees 


Washington 

An  order  issued  this  week 
against  Lindsay  Newspapers 
Inc.  at  Sarasota,  Fla.  moved  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
a  step  nearer  to  taking  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  newspajwr  carrier 
boys. 

The  Board  ruled,  on  the  basis 
of  a  trial  examiner’s  findings, 
that  two  motor  route  carriei’s 
for  the  Sarasota  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  were  employees  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company  and  not  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors. 

Pressmen’s  Union 

As  the  result  of  the  action 
instigated  in  the  fall  of  1959 
by  Jack  E.  Cartlidge,  an  artist- 
sculptor  who  works  part-time  at 
delivering  newspapers,  Lindsay 
Newspapers  Inc.  was  found 
guilty  of  unfair  labor  practices 
in  trying  to  prevent  the  Print¬ 
ing  Pressmen’s  Union  from  or¬ 
ganizing  the  motor  carriers. 

The  trial  examiner  retained 
the  pressmen’s  union  as  a  party 
in  the  action  after  union  officers 
had  withdrawn  from  the  com¬ 
plaint. 

(An  Associated  Press  storj' 
quoted  a  spokesman  for  the 
'Tampa  office  of  the  Board  as 
saying  the  decision  would  have 
a  major  effect  on  the  newspaper 
business.) 

The  two  motor  carriers.  Jack 
Cartlidge  and  Myra  Frisbie,  and 
a  third  person,  John  A.  Gulsby 
of  the  mailroom  force,  whose 
reinstatement  with  back  pay 
was  ordered,  are  adults.  Many 
of  the  teen-age  carriers  for  the 
Sarasota  newspapers  use  motor 
scooters  or  ride  in  cars  driven 
by  their  parents. 

Trial  Examiner  Samuel  Ross, 
in  a  footnote  to  his  prelim¬ 
inary  findings,  said  he  con¬ 
cluded  the  two  motor  carriers 
were  employees  mainly  because 
the  company  retained  unilateral 
control  over  prices  and  other¬ 
wise  over  their  functions. 

“I  do  not,”  he  said,  “intend 
to  imply  that  I  regard  the  other 
carriers  as  possessing  a  differ¬ 
ent  status  than  Cartlidge  and 
Mrs.  Frisbie.  I  merely  regard 
the  status  of  the  other  motor 
carriers  as  outside  the  scope 
of  the  issue  before  me.” 

In  an  earlier  case,  the  exam¬ 
iner  noted,  the  Board  found 
that  the  lx)y  carriers  of  the 
Sarasota  newspapers  are  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors.  However, 
he  said,  the  record  in  that  case 
disclosed  none  of  the  elements 
of  the  company’s  control  relied 
on  in  the  present  case. 


Cited  as  an  indication  that  the 
company  treated  the  carriers  as 
employees  were:  gift  turkeys  to 
the  carriers  at  Christmas  and 
Thanksgiving  for  procuring  new 
.subscriptions. 

The  examiner’s  report,  writ¬ 
ten  after  study  of  testimony 
that  filled  1,150  pages  (a  record 
that  cost  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany  $1  a  page  to  obtain  from 
the  government) ,  referred  to  the 
Buffalo  Courier  -  Express  case 
last  December.  Then  the  Board 
ruled  that  circulation  distribu¬ 
tors  and  supervisors  were  em¬ 
ployees  for  purposes  of  union 
organization. 

Some  of  the  points  given  at¬ 
tention  in  the  Sarasota  case 
were: 

Restrictions  on  the  carriers’ 
return  of  undelivered  papers. 

If  a  customer  complained  that 
he  had  not  received  a  paper, 
either  because  of  oversight  by 
the  carrier  or  because  it  was 
stolen  or  carried  off  by  a  dog, 
the  company  delivered  a  paper 
by  special  messenger  without 
charge  to  the  carrier. 

The  company  forbade  the  car¬ 
riers  from  putting  political 
signs  on  the  vehicles  used  in  the 
delivery  of  newspapers,  al¬ 
though  the  carriers  owned  the 
vehicles  and  bore  the  cost  of 
their  operation.  Nor  could  the 
carriers  distribute  literature  for 
political  candidates. 

The  company  compelled  a  car¬ 
rier  to  fire  a  subcarrier  although 
his  services  were  satisfactory. 

The  company  required  sub¬ 
scribers  to  pay  for  the  paper 
in  advance  and  held  pre-pay¬ 
ments  in  its  own  account  until 
the  money  was  due  the  carrier. 

By  written  instruction,  car¬ 
riers  were  not  permitted  to  de¬ 
liver  any  other  publication. 

Some  motor  carriers,  the  ex¬ 
aminer  found,  held  contracts 
with  the  company  but  there  was 
no  showing  of  one  for  Cartlidge. 

Limited  Earnings 

The  Board  held  that  certain 
aspects  of  the  motor  carrier  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  company 
tended  to  support  the  independ¬ 
ent  contractor  claim.  Basically, 
the  Board  noted,  the  carriers 
paid  a  wholesale  price  for  the 
papers  and  sold  them  at  a  re¬ 
tail  price,  making  a  gross  profit 
for  themselves.  The  company 
made  no  deductions  for  social 
security  taxes,  etc. 

But  the  Board  described  other 
conditions  which,  in  its  opinion, 
amounted  to  a  control  that 
limited  the  amount  the  carriers 


may  earn.  The  company,  the 
Board’s  decision  said,  estab¬ 
lishes  the  selling  price,  sets  the 
carrier’s  territory,  requires  sub¬ 
scribers  to  be  serviced  whether 
or  not  the  carrier  wishes  to  do 
so,  requires  the  carriers  to  put 
the  papers  in  wax  bags  when 
the  weather  is  bad,  and  refuses 
to  let  the  carrier  bill  subscrib¬ 
ers  as  he  .sees  fit. 

Interrogated  Under  Oath 

The  finding  of  unfair  labor 
practice  was  based  on  the  inter¬ 
rogation  of  employees  by  the 
newspapers’  counsel,  thus  co¬ 
ercing  them  during  an  organi¬ 
zational  campaign.  The  exam¬ 
iner  said  the  uncontroverted 
record  showed  that  the  company 
w'as  hostile  to  its  employees’ 
unionization  efforts. 

David  B.  Lindsay  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  was  quoted 
as  telling  an  assembly  of  em¬ 
ployees  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  having  a  union  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department.  Some  of  the 
mailroom  employees,  the  exam¬ 
iner  noted,  were  interrogated 
on  union  activities  under  oath. 

Mr.  Lindsay  commented  that 
the  examiner  was  unfairly  se¬ 
lective  in  giving  weight  to  testi¬ 
mony,  ignoring  what  most  of 
the  carriers  had  related  and 
magnifying  Mr.  Cartlidge’s  ac¬ 
count.  The  chief  complainant, 
he  said,  began  working  as  a  car¬ 
rier  when  his  father,  Edward 
Cartlidge,  was  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Lindsay  papers. 
The  elder  Cartlidge  is  now  with 
the  rival  Sarasota  News. 

Mrs.  Frisbie  has  since  moved 
to  California,  Mr.  Lindsay  said, 
and  Mr.  Gulsby  some  time  ago 
declined  an  offer  of  reinstate¬ 
ment  to  his  job  in  the  mailroom. 

“We  would  hope,”  Mr.  Lind¬ 
say  said,  “that  the  Board  would 
clarify  its  distinction  between 
the  adult  motor  carriers  and  our 
other  carriers.  There  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  relationships 
with  the  company.” 

• 

ABC  Opens  N.Y.  Office; 
Hudders  Is  Manager 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations  will  open  a  member  serv¬ 
ice  office  in  New  York  City 
March  1  with  Carroll  H.  Hud¬ 
ders  Jr.  as  Manager. 

Alan  T.  Wolcott,  ABC  presi¬ 
dent  and  managing  director,  said 
the  Eastern  Member  Service  of¬ 
fice  will  be  located  in  Suite  2527 
of  the  Graybar  Building,  420 
Lexingfton  Avenue. 

Mr.  Hudders  joined  the  ABC 
staff  recently,  after  16  years 
with  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company.  He  started  his  busi¬ 
ness  carreer  working  for  the  Al¬ 
lentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle. 

ABC  will  maintain  files  of  cir¬ 
culation  reports  at  its  new  East¬ 
ern  office. 


Stretch  Hailg 
‘Best  Year’  of 


GamdenDail 


■y 


Camden,  N.  J. 

For  the  first  full  year  of 
association  with  the  Gannett 
Group,  the  Camden  Courier- 
Post’s  contribution  to  the  em¬ 
ployees’  profit  sharing  retire¬ 
ment  fund  totalled  $124,951— 
the  biggest  in  the  paper’s  hie- 
tory. 

“This  has  been  our  greateit 
year,”  said  William  A.  Stretch, 
general  manager  of  the  Couriw- 
Post,  at  the  annual  profit  shan 
ing  plan  dinner  Feb.  25.  “We 
ran  more  advertising  linage  and 
enjoyed  more  circulation  than 
in  any  year  in  Courier-Poet 
history.” 

Mrs.  Paul  Miller,  wife  of  the 
president  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  was  among  the  guests 
introduced  by  Neal  E.  Dyer,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  of  Southern 
New  Jersey  Newspapers  Inc. 
More  than  500  employees  and 
members  of  their  families  at¬ 
tended. 

Mr.  Stretch  said  the  profit 
sharing  fund,  in  five  and  oiw- 
half  years,  had  grown  to  $577,- 
645  at  present,  after  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  paid  out  in 
benefits.  The  entire  contribu¬ 
tion  is  made  by  the  company. 

The  year’s  contribution,  Mr. 
Stretch  said,  is  equivalent  to, 
taxfree,  7%  weeks’  extra  pay 
for  the  employees  who  have 
participated  in  the  plan  since 
its  inception. 

Mr.  Stretch  praised  the  Gan 
nett  Group  plan  of  local  au¬ 
tonomy  in  the  operation  of  the 
newspaper  and  said,  “I  can  pe^ 
sonally  assure  you  that  the  only 
change  in  our  operation,  since 
joining  the  group,  has  been  the 
corporate  name.” 

• 

Bogus  Concession  Puts 
Printers  Back  to  Work 

Carbondale,  Ill 

After  a  six  weeks’  suspension 
of  publication,  printers  returned 
to  the  Southern  lUtnoism 
March  2  to  prepare  for  a  Sun 
day  edition. 

In  federal  mediation  the 
printers  won  a  15c  hourly  in¬ 
crease  to  $2.65  but  the  Int^ 
national  Typographical  Union 
balked  at  approving  the  contract 
because  it  did  not  contain  the 
standard  clause  on  reproduction 
(bogus). 

The  publisher  agreed  to  the 
provision  for  resetting  bogw 
within  90  days  or  when  help  is 
available  and  the  International 
directed  a  return  to  work. 
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Publisher  Attacks 
CoQtract  Penalty 


Washington 

Coun.-el  for  both  the  Interna¬ 
tional  XyiKigraphical  Union  and 
for  the  Xew  York  Daily  News 
attacked  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  for  wielding  a 
"big  stick”  in  contract  negotio- 
tions  in  arguments  before  the 
Supreme  Court  this  week. 

The  api>eal  tests  the  validity 
of  ITU  clauses  which  effectuate 
a  closed  shop  in  apparent  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law. 

Gerhard  P.  Van  Arkel,  a 
former  member  of  the  NLRB, 
who  represented  the  union,  told 
the  court  that  real  collective 
bargaining  would  become  an  im¬ 
possibility  if  the  court  supports 
the  NLRB’s  view  that  the  union 
must  spell  out  every  law  govern¬ 
ing  relations  with  the  em¬ 
ployers. 

Mr.  Van  Arkel  contended  that 
the  acceptance  of  ITU  general 
laws  “not  in  conflict  with  fed¬ 
eral  or  state  law”  neutralizes  or 
suspends  the  closed  shop  pro¬ 
visions. 

The  basis  of  the  News’  case 
w-as  that  it  was  being  penalized 
by  the  Board  under  the  socalled 
Brown-Olds  remedy  for  nego¬ 
tiating  a  contract  which  two 
Courts  of  Appeals  have  found 
to  be  free  of  the  legal  taint  that 
NLRB  insists  the  parties  should 
have  foreseen. 

Penalty  Mounting 

The  Board  ordered  the  News 
Syndicate  Co.  to  repay  all  dues 
and  union  assessments  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Mailers’  Union 
(ITU)  on  the  ground  it  had 
coerced  them.  This  penalty,  the 
court  was  told,  has  reached  a 
sum  of  $350,000  and  is  mounting 
at  the  rate  of  $7,000  a  month 
pending  the  outcome  of  the 
appeal. 

“It  is  perfectly  true,”  the 
News  brief  said,  “that  the  ITU 
hw  tried  to  sail  as  close  to  the 
wind  as  possible  in  complying 
with  the  Taft-Hartley  ban  on 
the  closed  shop.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  newspaper  employers 
are  aware  of  this,  for  indeed 
they  have  been  often  squeezed 
as  a  result. 

“But  there  is  no  basis  for  the 
Board’s  conclusion  that  the  con¬ 
tract  between  an  ITU  local  and 
the  New  York  City  publishers 
provided  for  a  closed  shop.  As 
the  Court  of  Appeals  found, 
there  was  no  preference  given  to 
Wtion  members  except  as  an  ex- 
**nsion  of  the  fact  that  all 

Editor  sc.  publisher 


competent  and  regularly  avail¬ 
able  employees  happened  to  be 
members  of  the  union.” 

The  action  was  brought 
against  the  News  by  Burton 
Randall,  who  was  described  to 
the  court  as  a  “moonlighter,” 
in  the  current  neologism,  who 
augmented  his  livelihood  by 
working  weekends  as  a  non¬ 
union  extra  in  the  News’  mail- 
room. 

Kiiiployer’s  Peril 

The  rule  advocated  by  the 
Board,  News  counsel  John  R. 
Schoemer  Jr.,  argued,  would 
seem  to  require  the  employer  to 
decide  at  his  peril  what  the 
Board  would  eventually  deter¬ 
mine  to  be  the  correct  answer 
to  a  perplexing  legal  problem. 
Up  to  now,  the  court  was  told, 
employers  have  relied  on  the 
expertise  of  ITU  counsel  gained 
in  struggles  with  the  Board’s 
General  Counsel,  in  which  they 
by  no  means  had  the  worst  of  it. 

Mr.  Schoemer  said  coercion 
had  not  been  proved  against  the 
company  and  therefore  the 
Brown-Olds  formula  could  not 
apply. 

“It  is  entirely  unwarranted,” 
he  declared,  “to  assess  heavy 
flnancial  liability  against  an 
employer  who  had  no  way  of 
knowing  if  the  contract  was  il¬ 
legal  or  if  the  union  was  right 
in  insisting  that  it  was  not.” 

The  function  of  the  Brown- 
Olds  orders,  as  proclaimed  by 
Board  representatives,  the  law¬ 
yer  said,  is  to  serve  as  a  “big 
stick”  or  “spur”  to  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  discriminatory  hiring 
practices. 

Board  Has  Duty 

“The  use  of  the  stick  on  this 
respondent  is  intolerable,”  Mr. 
Schoemer’s  brief  stated.  “Per¬ 
haps  the  Board’s  apocalyptic 
vision  is  correct,  and  we  shall 
.some  day  have  a  Peaceable 
Kingdom  of  labor  relations 
where  the  wolf  of  trade  union¬ 
ism  will  dwell  quietly  with  the 
non-union  Iamb.  But  it  is  up 
to  the  Board,  with  the  aid  of 
court-enforced  orders,  to  bring 
that  about;  employer  should  not 
be  compelled,  imder  pain  of  this 
‘remedy,’  to  bring  this  about.” 

Two  separate  appeals  were 
heard  by  the  court,  due  to  the 
fact  that  lower  circuit  courts 
had  divided  in  their  views  of 
the  validity  of  the  contracts. 
In  the  News  case,  there  was  a 
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At  Springfield 

Springfield,  Mass. 

An  industrial  union,  includ¬ 
ing  virtually  all  employees  of 
the  Springfield  News,  Union  and 
Sunday  Republican,  has  been 
voted  here  and  certified  as  bar¬ 
gaining  agent. 

John  R.  Findley,  a  political 
reporter,  heads  the  newly  formed 
Springfield  News  Employees  As¬ 
sociation.  Rollo  Weldon  is  treas¬ 
urer  and  Wilfrid  Forbes  is  sec¬ 
retary. 

The  newspapers  haven’t  had 
a  union  in  the  plant  for  more 
than  15  years. 

Several  members  told  E&P 
the  formation  of  the  union  had 
been  suggested  by  management. 
Each  department  voted  sepa¬ 
rately.  Stereotypers  protested 
the  organization  of  a  vertical 
union  but  they  failed  to  win 
support. 

District  Judge  Edward  J.  De- 
Saulnier  Jr.  ruled  this  week  in 
favor  of  the  Newhouse  and 
Bowles  interests,  granting  their 
application  for  consolidation  of 
four  suits  in  which  they  seek 
to  examine  the  records  of  the 
publishing  companies  and  re¬ 
move  the  trustees  of  the  em¬ 
ployees’  pension  funds  which  re¬ 
ceive  profits  of  the  companies. 
Judge  George  N.  Beauregard  of 
Holyoke  was  assigned  as  master 
to  hear  the  suits.  The  first  ses¬ 
sion  was  scheduled  for  March  23 
here. 


contract.  In  the  related  case, 
the  publishers  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Gazette  and  Telegram 
and  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Ga¬ 
zette  had  not  agreed  to  union 
terms  and  suffered  strikes. 

Employee!*  Not  I.4iwyer!* 

Dominick  L.  Manoli,  associate 
General  Counsel  of  NLRB,  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  socalled  “saving 
clause”  shifted  to  employees  the 
duty  of  deciding  which  of  the 
union’s  laws  applied  in  the  con¬ 
tract. 

“Surely,”  he  said,  “the  em¬ 
ployees  and  the  foreman  should 
not  be  expected  to  play  the  part 
of  lawyers.” 

If  the  “saving  clause”  is  held 
to  the  legal  loophole,  Mr.  Manoli 
contended  the  employees,  being 
union  members,  would  apply  the 
union  laws. 

But  Mr.  Van  Arkel  countered 
that  the  Board  has  never  proved 
that  any  of  the  union’s  general 
laws  have  been  illegally  applied. 

“Once  you  presume  that  un¬ 
ions  and  union  members  are  in¬ 
tent  on  obeying  the  law  as  em¬ 
ployers  are,  there  are  no  further 
problems,”  the  union  attorney 
argued. 


Mabley  Goes 
To  American 
As  Columnist 

Chicago 

Jack  Mabley  changed  jobs 
over  the  weekend,  going  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  to  Chi¬ 
cago's  American  as  a  local  col¬ 
umnist  “with  a  low  boiling 
point”  on  civic  matters,  includ¬ 
ing  personal  property  tax  and 
dirty  movies.  He  has  been 
writing  such  a  column  for  the 
Daily  News  the  last  four  years. 

His  exit  from  the  News  after 
22  years  came  after  he  had 
made  demands  that  Daily  Newi 
editors  refused  to  meet. 

His  departure  was  explained 
to  Daily  News  staffers  by  Tom 
Collins,  executive  editor,  who 
announced  that  John  Justin 
Smith,  a  veteran  of  24  years 
with  the  News,  had  taken  over 
the  spot. 

“One  of  the  first  things  I  did 
in  an  effort  to  strengthen  the 
American  when  I  came  here  last 
summer  was  to  call  my  old 
friend.  Jack  Mabley,”  Luke  Car- 
roll,  managing  editor,  told  E&P. 
“I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to 
join  the  American.  Later  he  told 
me  he  was  staying  with  the 
News  and  the  matter  was 
dropped. 

“About  two  weeks  ago  he  tele¬ 
phoned  and  asked  if  we  were 
interested  in  hiring  him.  He 
later  talked  to  other  American 
executives  and  out  of  these  talks 
came  an  agreement  for  him  to 
join  the  staff.  We  regard  his 
coming  with  us  as  meaningful 
as  when  Herb  Caen  left  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  to  join  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.” 

Mr.  Mabley’s  first  column  for 
the  American  appeared  at  the 
top  of  page  one  on  Monday. 
His  column  will  continue  in  the 
American,  Sunday  through  Fri¬ 
day  each  week.  In  introducing 
himself  and  column  to  American 
readers,  Mr.  Mabley  wrote: 

“Why  did  I  leave  the  News 
and  come  to  Chicago’s  Ameri¬ 
can?  Because  it’s  a  challenge. 

“I  like  the  people  who  are 
running  the  Chicago’s  American 
operation.  Several  are  old 
friends  from  police  beat  days. 

“The  paper  is  being  run  by, 
excuse  the  expression,  hard- 
nosed  newsmen  who  believe  the 
first  obligation  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  to  present  news  fast 
and  fairly  and  fully. 

“They  also  want  to  offer  re¬ 
sponsible  opinion,  which  I  will 
try  to  provide.  They,  and  every 
reader,  will  disagree  vigorously 
at  times  but  I  hope  they  will 
respect  it  as  honest  opinion.” 
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WASHINGTON 
News  Frontier 


By  Pat  Munroe 
Gordon  White 
Warren  Zimmerman 
Gerry  Van  der  Heuvel 


Chinese  to  Be  Asked 
About  Newsmen  A^ain 
Washington 
The  Kennedy  Administratioo 
will  try  its  hand  at  ft^ttinj;  U.  S. 
newsmen  into  Ked  China. 


‘THIRD  PARTY’  WHACJi 

In  a  matter  involving  the 
“third  party  technique,”  a  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  examiner 
took  American  Airlines  to  task 
for  seeking  “a  trial  of  cases 
in  the  public  press”  in  a  San 
Francisco  route  matter. 

The  examiner,  Edward  T. 
Stodola,  did  not  name  the  news¬ 
papers  involved,  but  he  left  a 
clear  implication  that  papers  in 
the  San  Francisco  area  were 
acting  as  a  sounding  board  for 
American’s  propaganda  for  a 
non  -  stop  New  York  -  to  -  San 
Francisco  route. 

“Through  ignorance,  indiffer¬ 
ence,  or  sheer  irresponsibility,” 
Mr.  Stodola  charg^,  “certain 
of  the  editorial  writers  for  the 
daily  press  in  the  Bay  area 
treated  the  Board  as  a  sort  of 
political  dummy  to  be  whacked 
and  kicked  around  at  will.” 

The  examiner  said  that  Amer¬ 
ican  was  “in  almost  constant 
contact  with  the  daily  newspa¬ 
pers”  while  the  case  was  pend¬ 
ing.  The  Board  eventually 
awarded  American  the  route, 
but  upon  complaint  of  TWA  and 
United  Airlines  the  case  was 
reopened. 

Mr.  Stodola  found  no  evidence 
that  the  Board’s  decision  had 
been  influenced  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  actions  and  therefore  con- 
flrmed  American’s  award  of  the 
route. 

On  press  responsibility,  Mr. 
Stodola  said:  “If  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  writers  lack  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  industry  to  search 
and  write  about  momentous  is¬ 
sues  anticipated  or  pending  be¬ 
fore  a  judicial  tribunal  with 
care  and  independence,  a  news¬ 
paper  would  better  serve  the 
cause  of  responsible  journalism 
by  standing  mute  on  such  mat¬ 
ters. 

“It  is  the  acceptance  by  the 
press  of  partisan,  self-laudatory 
and  often  erroneous  releases  by 
litigfants  which  constitutes  a 
threat  to  the  fair  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice.” 

The  “third  party  technique” 
of  public  relations,  using  other 
people  or  media  as  mouthpieces 
for  a  client’s  view,  came  under 
censure  in  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  the  Railroad- 
Byoir  case. 

*  «  * 

OUT  TELEVISION! 

The  Meader  bill,  which  bears 
kinship  to  the  perennial  Griffith 
bills  permitting  television  to  in¬ 


vade  House  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
bum’s  sanctum,  has  been 
quashed  in  the  Rules  Committee 
despite  efforts  of  Chairman 
Howard  W.  Smith  to  send  it  to 
the  floor. 

Smote  down  by  the  King-0’- 
the-Hill  in  a  battle  against  in¬ 
creasing  the  membership  of  the 
Committee,  Judge  Smith  struck 
back  by  bringing  out  the  tele¬ 
vision  bill,  along  with  a  few 
other  bills  known  to  be  anathema 
to  the  Speaker. 

'The  Congressman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  came  off  second  best  again 
as  the  Committee  voted  8  to  6 
against  sending  the  bill  to  the 
floor. 

Rep.  Clarence  J.  Brown  (R.- 
Ohio),  senior  minority  member, 
who  owns  newspapers  in  Ohio, 
said  he  favored  the  bill,  but  he 
asked  if  there  was  any  measure 
that  could  be  provided  to  elimi¬ 
nate  such  foreseeable  ills  as 
editing  “to  completely  change 
the  picture  of  what  actually 
went  on.” 

*  *  * 

BUREAU  CHANGES 

There’s  been  a  shifting  of 
duties  in  the  26-man  Bureau 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

Arthur  Krock,  of  course,  re¬ 
mains  as  a  columnist  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Editorial  Board  of  the 
Times.  James  (Scotty)  Reston 
continues  as  the  Correspondent 
(Chief  of  Bureau). 

But  Wallace  Carroll,  news 
editor,  has  been  freed  for  more 
“representational”  chores  as 
well  as  outside  contacts  with 
news  sources  and  more  w’riting. 

Making  assignments  and  keep¬ 
ing  stories  flowing  is  Bill  Blair, 
who  formerly  specialized  on 
farm  and  natural  resources 
problems.  Alvin  Shuster  assists 
during  the  day  and  Bob  Whit¬ 
ney  at  night. 

Cabell  Phillips  has  moved 
from  correspondent  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times  to  the  daily  run. 

«  «  * 

NEW  JOB  FOR  BESS 

Bess  Furman,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  one  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  best  known  by-lines,  is  re¬ 
tiring  from  newspaper  work  to 
become  assistant  to  Wallace 
Turner,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Affairs  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

Now  a  very  young  66,  Bess 
Furman  w'as  literally  bom  in 
a  newspaper  office.  Her  father, 
Archie  C.  Furman,  was  editor 


of  the  Danbury  (Neb.)  News, 
which  like  many  businesses  of 
the  day,  was  conducted  at  the 
front  of  the  building  while  the 
living  quarters  were  in  the  rear. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  she 
has  gone  into  government  work. 
She  tried  freelancing  for  awhile 
and  her  first  job  was  “populariz¬ 
ing”  the  1935-36  Consumer  Pur¬ 
chases  Report.  In  1940  she  wrote 
the  flyers  for  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  and  during 
the  war  she  put  out  a  magazine 
for  the  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion. 

Miss  Furman  is  the  widow  of 
Robert  B.  Armstrong,  who  was 
correspondent  for  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat.  She  has  twins, 
Robert  Furman  Armstrong  and 
Ruth  Eleanor  Armstrong.  The 
latter  was  named  after  her  good 
friends,  the  late  Ruth  Bryan 
Owen  Rohde,  who  was  U.  S. 
Minister  to  Denmark,  and  Elea¬ 
nor  Roosevelt.  A  few  months 
earlier  Mrs.  Roosevelt  had  been 
so  concerned  about  the  hectic 
pace  that  Bess  went  at  covering 
the  1936  campaign  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  that  she  offered  to 
do  her  work  for  her.  The  offer 
was  not  accepted  but  Bess  Fur¬ 
man  is  undoubtedly  the  only 
reporter  who  could  have  had  a 
First  Lady  ghost  writer. 

Her  book  “White  House  Pro¬ 
file”  is  a  ready  reference  for 
every  Washington  newswoman. 
«  *  * 

‘ON  THE  WAY  UP 

Bob  Clark,  who  covered  the 
White  House  for  INS  and  more 
recently  has  been  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  goes  over  to  the 
American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany’s  news  staff  on  Capitol 
Hill  with  Peter  Clapper,  son 
of  the  late  columnist  Raymond 
Clapper,  as  his  assistant. 

Remaining  at  the  head  of 
ABC’s  news  operations  here  is 
Bob  Fleming,  formerly  with  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  News¬ 
week. 

Both  Bob  Clark  and  John 
Scali  of  Associated  Press  are 
reported  to  have  received  “sub¬ 
stantial”  salary  increases  in 
making  the  switch  to  Jim  Hag- 
erty’s  new  setup  in  broadcast¬ 
ing.  They  also  are  being  used 
“live”  on  both  video  and  radio, 
which  is  in  line  with  Jim  Hag- 
erty’s  theory  that  it’s  easier  to 
convert  a  knowledgeable  news¬ 
paper  type  to  electronic  journal¬ 
ism  than  to  take  a  glamor  boy 
and  make  him  into  a  reporter. 

Scali,  who  stays  on  the  for- 


In  a  stalemate  for  more  than 
three  years,  the  plan  has  been 
to  get  Peiping  to  accept  30  or 
so  American  reporters  in  re¬ 
turn  for  admission  of  Chinese 
reporters  to  the  U.  S.  The  hitch 
has  been  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  would  not  agree  to  a 
blanket  visa  for  Chinese. 

At  a  meeting  in  Warsaw 
March  7  it  is  now  planned  that 
.4mbassador  Jacob  Beam  will  re¬ 
open  the  press  exchange  discus¬ 
sion  with  Chinese  Ambassador 
Wang  Ping-nan.  Mr.  Beam  will 
submit  a  list  of  names  of  corre¬ 
spondents  from  U.  S.  agencies 
which  seek  visas. 

eign  affairs  beat,  says  of  his 
job: 

“This  is  a  once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity  to  join  an  outfit 
which  is  on  the  way  up  in  the 
news  field  and  determined  to 
make  a  major  impact.  Hagerty 
has  every  intention  of  i)ushing 
ABC  to  the  top  by  relying  on 
trained  newsmen  to  not  only 
report  the  news  but  to  go  out 
and  get  it.” 

Clark  says: 

“It  offers  a  chance  to  cover 
the  news  in  the  same  way  a 
newspaperman  would  but  in  a 
new  m^ia.” 

Hagerty  has  intimated  he  has 
his  eyes  on  “several”  others. 

«  *  * 

SPEECH-QUESTION  SERVICE 

Patrick  McMahon,  Baltimon 
(Md.)  News-Post,  offers  a  spe¬ 
cial  service  to  his  colleagues 
who  are  suffering  a  bit  of  stage 
fright  at  televised  news  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  President.  Pat 
published  a  notice  in  Roll  Call, 
Capitol  Hill  newspaper,  that  he 
would  for  a  modest  fee,  prepare 
speech-questions. 

“I  firmly  guarantee  my  ability 
to  stretch  the  simplest,  most 
asinine  little  questions  into 
punchy,  highly  involved  3-to-S 
minute  speeches,  complete  with 
epigrams,  redundancies  and  ap¬ 
propriate  gestures,”  he  stated. 
“My  speech-questions  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  bjiffie  not  only  the 
President,  but  also  the  entire 
press  conference.” 

«  «  « 

RIB  ROAST 

Before  the  largest  (1500) 
crowd  that  ever  attended  the 
show,  President  Kennedy  seized 
a  couple  of  opportunities  at  the 
White  House  Correspondents 
Association  dinner  Feb.  25  to 
turn  the  ribbing  on  his  hosts. 

(Continued  on  page  55) 
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photography 


An  Offset  Operation: 
Word  &  Picture  Men 


arner 


Onci'  a  year  in  Middletown,  with  a  camera  before  this  as- 
N.  Y.,  a  proup  of  local  barbers  sij^ment  consisted  solely  of 
and  hairdressers  go  to  a  home  amateur  work,  with  a  smidgin 
for  aged  women  to  treat  the  of  darkroom  training  gained 
ladies  to  a  hairdo,  with  all  during  a  two-year  hitch  in  the 
the  trimmings.  It  is  always  a  Army. 

welcome  event  for  the  women  A  more  experienced  photog- 
and  a  Middletown  Times  Herald  rapher  undoubtedly  could  quar- 
Reeord  reporter  is  usually  on  rel  with  some  aspects  of  the 
hand  to  record  their  expressions  neophyte’s  approach.  He  might 
of  joy.  have  concentrated  on  following 

The  Record’s  word  and  picture  only  one  of  the  women  through 
story  this  year  was  gathered  by  *■1'®  hairdressing  session,  thus 
one  reporter,  Stuart  Dim,  whose  focussing  the  reaction  to  this 
photogrraphs  appear  on  this  experience  in  one  person.  This 
page.  While  we  do  not  offer  would  not  nwessarily  have  been 
these  pictures  as  masterpieces  niore  effective  but  ^  many  pro¬ 
of  photojournalism,  we  think  fessionals  prefer  this  approach.  vtu>.v 

they  are  acceptable  as  a  solid  ^  more  varied  composition  of  feature  angle  in  this  story  is  to 
picture  story.  Within  this  con-  ^1^®.  photos  could  have  been  photograph  the  reactions  of  a 
text  it  is  significant  that  the  aeWeved  by  changing  lenses  or  group  of  aged  women  to  a 
photos  were  taken  by  a  young  '’arying  the  distance  and  angles  special  hairdressing  session,  we 
man  who  only  recently  gradu-  view.  A  professional  certain-  can  conclude  that  the  photog¬ 
ated  New  York  Universitv  as  a  would  have  asked  the  woman  rapher  has  fulfilled  his  mission, 

journalism  student  and  who  was  hoMin^  the  mirror  in  He  has  moved  in  close  to  his 

nn  irwK  nt  thoso  picturos  to  lowcr  subjects  and  patiently  waited 

on  the  job  at  the  Record  less  ^he  glass  a  bit  and  move  it  for  the  moments  when  the  wo- 
than  a  week  before  he  was  as-  slightly  to  her  right,  thus  giv-  men’s  expressions  would  tell  the 
sigfned  to  cover  the  hairdressing:  ing*  a  better  view  of  the  wo-  story.  There  were  good  captions 
hoedown.  His  total  experience  man’s  reaction  to  her  new  look,  and  a  short  text. 


Chief  Photographer  Manny  Fuchs  works  on  makeup  with  the  Record's 
day  foreman,  Floyd  Dempsey. 


This  event — a  non-profession¬ 
al  photographer  taking  any¬ 
where  from  fair  to  excellent 
news  picture — is  not  a  rare  oc¬ 
currence  at  the  Record.  It  is 
part  of  the  story  of  a  pioneer, 
among  daily  newspapers,  in  off¬ 
set  printing,  concentrating  on 
pictures. 

The  Record’s  photography  de¬ 
partment  consists  of  two  ex¬ 
perienced  photographers  and  14 
combination  reporter-photog¬ 
raphers,  as  well  as  some  editors 
who  occasionally  use  cameras  on 
news  stories.  The  philosophy  of 
Record  editor  A.  N.  (Al)  Romm 
is  that  a  camera  today  is  simply 
another  tool  of  reporting  and 
every  newsman  should  be 
equipped  with  one  and  know 
how  to  use  it. 

Old  Idea,  New  Use 

On  first  inspection  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  anything  new  in 
this  system.  Small  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  (the  Rec¬ 
ord’s  circulation  is  around  25,- 
000),  have  been  making  use  of 
reporter- photographers  for 
many  years.  But  at  the  Record, 
the  system  is  organized. 

The  general  practice  has  been 
to  hire  reporters  who  are  handy 
with  a  camera  or  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  learning.  These  re¬ 
porters  normally  were  trained 
in  the  use  of  the  4x5  camera. 
Working  the  4x6  only  occasion¬ 
ally,  the  instrument  was  used 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
grabbing  stock  and  mug  shots 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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HAIRDO  HOEDOWN  for  aged 
women.  Reactions  to  the  hair¬ 
dressing  session  were  photo¬ 
graphed  by  Middletown  Times 
Herald  Record  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher,  Stuart  Dim,  who  only  re¬ 
cently  graduated  journalism  school. 
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AGENCY  EXECUTIVE  SAYS: 


Discounts  Must  Offer 
‘Realistic’  Advantages 


Charleston,  S.  C. 

Unless  discount  rate  struc¬ 
tures  are  soundly  engineered  to 
provide  “realistic  advantages”  to 
most  advertisers,  they  will  fail 
to  attract  new  business  to  news¬ 
papers,  according  to  Richard  P. 
Jones,  vicepresident  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co. 

Mr.  Jones  addressed  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association  of 
the  Carolinas  here  via  telephone 
from  his  home  in  Long  Island 
after  his  plane  had  been 
grounded  in  New  York. 

Carl  W.  Pollock,  advertising 
director  of  the  Charleston  News 
and  Courier-Post,  had  a  loud 
speaker  connected  to  a  telephone 
line  enabling  Mr.  Jones  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  group  on  schedule. 


Rate  Card  EssentiaL 


Mr.  Jones  said  every  rate  card 
should  contain  three  essentials: 
1)  Economy.  Discounts  which 
are  high  enough  to  provide  a 
real  incentive  for  increased  use 
of  the  medium;  2)  Flexibility, 
so  that  they  are  adaptable  to 
the  marketing  requirements  of 
prospective  customers;  and  3) 
Clarity,  Not  so  many  compli¬ 
cated  and  overlapping  clauses 
that  they  are  difficult  to  figure 
out. 

“On  the  first  essential,  econ¬ 
omy,”  Mr.  Jones  said,  “it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  you  are  not  going 
to  excite  the  advertiser  who  is 
used  to  getting  a  30%,  40%  or 
even  larger  discount  from  com¬ 
petitive  media  if  you  install  a 
10%  or  15%  maximum  for  100,- 
000  lines  or  more.  The  median 
maximum  discount  offered  by  all 
C-I-D  newspapers  so  far  an¬ 
nounced  is  9.5%,  for  those  offer¬ 
ing  straight  bulk  discounts, 
10.7%.  At  the  same  time  the 
average  100,000-line  bulk  dis¬ 
count  on  the  retail  card  will  earn 
31.5%.” 

Mr.  Jones  urged  newspapers 
to  be  sure  their  discounts  are 
large  enough  to  be  interesting 
and  that  the  ceiling  is  not  too 
low  on  maximum  linage  to  in¬ 
terest  major  prospects.  “But,” 
he  warned,  “don’t  follow  the 
lead  of  some  publishers  and 
raise  your  base  rate  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  lower  end  rates. 
This  is  an  ostrich-like  procedure 
that  will  fool  nobody  and  in 
the  end  will  nullify  all  of  your 
efforts  because  it  will  leave  your 
cost  efficiency  relationship  to 
competitive  media  at  a  greater 


disadvantage  than  it  is  today.” 

Upward  Adjusliiirnt 

Mr.  Jones  said  that  if  dis¬ 
counts  for  national  advertising 
present  an  economic  problem  for 
newspapers,  “perhaps  this  is  the 
time  to  make  an  upward  ad¬ 
justment  in  your  local  rate  base 
and  thus  reduce  the  national- 
local  differential.  We  who  serv'e 
the  national  advertiser  feel  sin¬ 
cerely  that  you  must  look  to  the 
retail  field  before  you  come  to 
us  for  increased  rates.” 

Commenting  on  flexibility,  Mr. 
Jones  said  the  major  pitfall 
seems  to  be  the  eagerness  on 
the  part  of  publishers  to  force 
advertisers  into  a  continuous  use 
of  the  medium  with  little  or  no 
regard  to  their  own  marketing 
problems. 

“Your  interest  in  continuity  is 
understandable  since  it  would  be 
helpful  for  you  to  know  in  ad¬ 
vance  approximately  what  your 
advertising  volume  will  be  from 
week  to  week,”  Mr.  Jones  said, 
“but  many  adv’ertisers  hav'e  to 
operate  within  business  cycles 
which  they  cannot  control,  and 
they  insist  on  the  right  to  spend 
their  advertising  dollars  when 
they  will  be  most  productive. 

“I  believe  that  from  your  own 
point  of  view  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  discount  setup  will  be  one 
which  realistically  places  major 
emphasis  on  bulk,  but  provides 
an  additional  incentive  for  fre¬ 
quent  or  continuous  use  of  the 
medium. 

“It  makes  little  sense  to  me 
that  some  papers  offer  the  same 
discount  to  an  advertiser  who 
runs  15,000  lines  in  300-line  in¬ 
sertions  spaced  evenly  over  the 
year  that  they  offer  to  another 
customer  for  running  75,000 
lines  scheduled  according  to  his 
marketing  requirements. 

“I  am  afraid  if  you  insist  on 
continuity  as  the  basis  of  your 
discount  structure,  many  adver¬ 
tisers  will  continue  to  divert  the 
bulk  of  their  local  advertising 
dollars  to  spot  TV  or  radio 
where  they  will  get  discounts  of 
up  to  40%  or  more  for  volume 
alone,  and  in  some  cases  10%  to 
20%  more  if  they  can  also  at¬ 
tain  weekly  continuity.” 


tisers  qualify  for  specific  dis¬ 
counts  are  not  clearly  spelled  out 
and  have  to  be  interpreted  by 
sales  representatives. 

“This  is  a  serious  time  waster. 
Be  as  explicit  as  possible  on  the 
card,  and  in  this  connection,” 
Mr.  Jones  added,  the  fewer  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  cards  we  have 
to  contend  with,  the  better.” 

Mr.  Jones  also  pointed  out  that 
most  of  the  “rationalization” 
once  advanced  for  the  local-na¬ 
tional  rate  differential  has  long 
“ceased  to  hold  water,  yet  the 
differential  has  gradually  in¬ 
creased  over  the  years  and  the 
trend  is  continuing.” 

He  said  that  among  newspa¬ 
pers  in  cities  of  over  50,000  the 
spread  has  increased  from  a 
53.4%  excess  in  national  over 
retail  in  1951  to  an  excess  of 
59%  in  1959,  and  that  the  gap 
in  smaller  cities  may  well  be 
widening  even  more  rapidly. 

Admitting  that  newspapers  to¬ 
day  are  caught  in  a  serious 
profit  squeeze,  Mr.  Jones  posed 
the  question:  “Would  you  be  in 
a  healthier  position  if  your  re¬ 
tail  rates  were  somewhat  higher 
and  your  national  advertising 
rates  somewhat  lower?  This  is 
a  vital  question  which  only  you 
can  answer.” 

Mr.  Jones  repeated  a  sugges¬ 


tion  made  by  Norman  St  rouse, 
JWT’s  president,  in  1956,thatan 
outside  study  group  be  a.'ked  to 
investigate  the  problem  and  come 
up  with  a  recommended  formula 
for  the  rate  differential. 

Mr.  Jones  recalled  that  there 
was  considerable  intere.st  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Mr.  Strouse’s  sug¬ 
gestion  at  the  time,  “but  so  far 
as  I  know  no  positive  action  was 
taken.  Perhaps  the  time  for  that 
action  is  now.” 

The  point  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  should  be 
more  interested  in  other  media 
in  their  local  markets  was  made 
by  Fred  Pitzer,  vicepresident  of 
Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc. 

Mr.  Pitzer  said  that  if  news¬ 
papers  become  more  intt-rested 
in  other  media,  they  will  be  alert 
to  all  of  the  new  frontiers  of 
newspaper  selling  such  as  the 
modern  marketing  concept, 
newspaper  sales  motivation,  fre¬ 
quency  rates,  newspaper  color 
sell,  importance  of  research, 
hard  sell,  group  packages,  total 
newspaper  market  selling,  plus 
many  new  frontiers  that  news¬ 
papers  will  develop  themselves. 

The  NAEA  of  the  Carolinas 
elected  Chester  Rose  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News-Rec¬ 
ord  president,  succeeding  Ches¬ 
ter  W.  Vovender  of  the  IVi'nston- 
Salem  J oumal-Sentinel. 


Warns  of  ‘Ridiculous’ 
Demands  by  Agencies 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Newspaper  publishers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  were  cau¬ 
tioned  last  week  against  jump¬ 
ing  too  quickly  at  the  “ridicu¬ 
lous  demands”  of  some  agencies 
and  their  clients. 

Frank  J.  Blewitt,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Scranton  Times, 
spoke  at  the  annual  Display  Ad¬ 
vertising  Conference  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  and  the  In¬ 
terstate  Advertising  Managers 
Association  here. 


Traces  Linage  Drop 


Hits  Vagueness 


The  agency  executive  said 
media  men  are  gp-owing  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  “vagueness”  of 
some  rate  cards.  He  noted  that 
conditions  under  which  adver- 


Mr.  Blewitt  traced  that  10- 
year  decline  of  national  linage 
in  dailies  and  blamed  it  on  “old 
methods  of  negative  selling” 
which  he  said  are  rapidly  dis¬ 
appearing. 

“Obviously,  we  were  not  pre¬ 
pared,”  he  said  in  explaining  the 
decline.  “We  needed  salesmen, 
and  we  had  very  few.  We  needed 
organization  and  standardiza¬ 
tion.  All  we  had  was  a  state  of 
apathy  and  confusion.” 

He  urged  removal  of  the 
“roadblocks”  that  still  make  it 
difficult  for  advertisers  to  use 
newspaper  advertising. 


“I  know  that  everyone  here 
has  many  ideas  and  methods 
that  are  working  effectively  in 
helping  to  get  national  adver¬ 
tising  business  back  into  news¬ 
papers,”  Mr.  Blewitt  said.  “But 
don’t  jump  too  quickly  at  the 
ridiculous  demands  of  some 
agencies  and  their  clients  to  pro¬ 
vide  services  and  discounts  that 
are  impractical  and  unprofitable. 

“Unfortunately  for  the  news¬ 
papers,  many  of  the  people  now 
employed  in  the  ad  agency  busi¬ 
ness  received  their  training  and 
indoctrination  into  advertising 
during  the  years  of  television’s 
growth.  Ne^less  to  say,  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  newspa¬ 
pers  have  suffered,”  Mr.  Blewitt 
said. 


Poses  Questions 

In  summing  up  some  of  the 
criticisms  in  an  effort  to  find 
answers  for  newspapers’  failure 
to  get  a  better  share  of  the  na¬ 
tional  ad  dollar,  Mr.  Blewitt 
posed  the  following  questions: 

Is  it  negative  selling?  Is  it 
lack  of  uniformity  in  rate  struc¬ 
tures?  How  about  the  single  or- 
{Continued  on  page  58) 
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What’s  So  Different 
In  Ad  Agencies? 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


For  some  years  it  has  been 
the  custom  of  Chester  LaRoche, 
president,  C.  J.  LaRoche  &  Co., 
to  entertain  his  agency  staff  at 
a  Christmas  luncheon.  At  last 
year’s  affair  Mr.  LaRoche,  in  an 
informal  talk,  answered  the 
question,  “What  is  an  advertis¬ 
ing;  agency?” 

Subsequently,  Mr.  LaRoche, 
idio  says  he  talks  rather  than 
writes  advertising  copy,  polished 
the  rough  notes.  The  burnished 
manuscript  was  published  as  a 
brochure  illustrated  with  repro¬ 
ductions  of  t3rpical  LaRoche  ads. 
It  makes  good  reading  for  pro¬ 
spective  clients  and  newcomers 
to  the  agency’s  staff  which  now 
numbers  130  in  New  York;  15 
in  Los  Angeles. 

A  former  Yale  quarterback 
(the  team  that  beat  Harvard 
6  to  3  in  1916),  Mr.  LaRoche 
quoted  in  the  booklet  Whitney 
Griswold,  president  of  his  alma 
mater:  “If  Democracy  depends 
on  education  as  its  engine  of 
government,  the  proper  func¬ 
tioning  of  that  engine  depends 
on  standards.” 

Educational  Force 

Mr.  LaRoche  considers  adver¬ 
tising  an  educational  force.  He 
sets  the  standards  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  its  agents  very  high, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  quotes  from  the  bro¬ 
chure’s  author: 

“What  is  an  advertising 
agency?  We  know  that  in  the 
best  sense  it  is  an  informational, 
educational,  economic  force.  It 
is  concerned  with  selling  at  a 
profit  the  products  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  business  through  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising.  The 
overall  effect  adds  up  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  streng;th  and  well-being 
of  our  people.  .  .  . 

“What,  how,  where  it  is  said, 
finely  the  excellence  of  a 
client’s  advertising  can  win  the 
sale.  .  .  . 

“Advertising  for  profit  is  best 
realized  when  there  is  an  ad¬ 
vertising  Plan.  The  Plan  is  this 
agency’s  basic  product. 

“What  is  a  plan?  An  advertis- 
■a(f  plan  is  a  product  built  to 
accomplish  a  specific  purpose 


through  the  evaluated  means  of 
communication  to  the  public  .  .  . 
within  a  definite  time  and  with¬ 
in  a  definite  cost. 

“To  create  our  plans,  we  have 
put  together  an  unusual  com¬ 
bination  of  (1)  skills;  (2)  per¬ 
sonalities;  (3)  experience;  (4) 
methods  of  working  together; 

(5)  viewpoints  and  ambitions; 

(6)  standards.  .  .  . 

“But  an  agency  like  ours  is 
not  something  that  anyone 


The  newspaper  industry,  in 
accordance  wi^  its  announced 
intention  to  help  auto  dealers 
“make  good  advertising  more 
effective”  and  to  help  them  “im¬ 
prove  poor  advertising,”  has 
just  issued  a  new  booklet  pre¬ 
senting  the  “do’s”  and  “don’ts” 
of  good  auto  advertising. 

Titled  “How  to  Get  More 
Mileage  from  Your  Advertising 
Dollar”  and  designed  for  use 
by  dealers  of  all  sizes,  the  book¬ 
let  was  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  -Advertising,  ANPA,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers.  It  was  displayed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Bureau’s 
animated  booth  at  the  recent 
National  Automobile  Dealers 
Association  convention  in  San 
Francisco. 

In  releasing  the  publication 
to  its  newspaper  members 
throughout  the  country,  the 
Bureau  said  that  it  was  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  meeting  in 
New  York  last  fall  between  the 
three  newspaper  associations 
and  executives  of  NADA  and 
Automotive  Trade  Association 
Managers. 

Pointing  out  that  it  is  busi¬ 
nesslike  to  advertise  because 
“you  can  make  more  money  with 
advertising  than  you  can  with¬ 
out  advertising,”  the  booklet 


‘hires.’  There  must  be  a  mutu¬ 
ality  of  interest.  If  there  is,  a 
partnership  can  be  developed 
that  is  a  long-lived,  efficient 
working  unit.  We  recognize,  of 
course,  that  much  of  the  success 
of  such  an  investment  is  due  to 
the  client’s  own  skills  and  abili¬ 
ties.  These  flower  best  when  they 
are  matched  by  similar  abilities 
and  understanding  in  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

“When  they  are,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  b^mes  a  powerful, 
productive  and  profitable  EN¬ 
GINE  OF  BUSINESS.  .  .  . 

“Client  and  agency  must 
share  the  same  standards  of  ad¬ 
vertising  performance  of  busi¬ 
ness  practice.  Otherwise,  their 
relationship  may  disintegrate 
from  the  pressures  of  expedi¬ 
ency  and  growth. 

“These  things  in  this  agency 
rest  on  clearly  conceived  and  de¬ 


presents  basic  information  on 
why  a  dealer  should  advertise, 
why  newspapers  can  do  an  ef¬ 
fective  job  for  him,  how  to  go 
about  setting  up  a  basic  adver¬ 
tising  program,  and  how  to  de¬ 
velop  a  sales  story. 

Regarded  as  the  most  valuable 
section  of  the  book  is  that  de¬ 
voted  to  the  points  to  be  watched 
and  checked  in  preparing  ads. 

The  “do’s” — eight  suggestions 
for  layout  and  copy — are:  Use 
a  simple  layout;  Use  dominant 
illustrations;  Feature  a  benefit 
to  the  reader  in  the  headline; 
Give  your  ads  a  recognizable 
style;  Make  the  copy  complete; 
State  price  or  price  range;  Sell 
related  items;  and  Ask  for  the 
order. 

'The  “don’ts” — eight  things  to 
avoid  in  layout  and  copy — are: 
Don’t  overcrowd  ads;  Don’t  ex¬ 
aggerate  or  make  excessive 
claims;  Don’t  be  too  clever  in 
copy;  Don’t  use  unusual  or  dif¬ 
ficult  words;  Don’t  generalize; 
Don’t  be  always  “on  sale;”  Don’t 
neglect  white  space;  and  Don’t 
leave  out  the  dealership  name 
and  address. 

Additional  copy  explains  each 
of  these  “rules  of  the  road,”  and 
each  is  helped  by  an  attractive 
and  pointed  illustration. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  are  be¬ 
ing  made  available  to  members 
of  the  Bureau,  NAEA  and 
ANCAM  at  cost  price  of  10  for 
$1,  100  for  $9. 
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Booklet  Tells  Do’s,  Don’ts 
For  Good  Auto  Dealer  Ads 


Chester  LaRoche 


fined  ethical  values  and  concepts 
of  human  relations.  It  is  the 
presence  of  an  depth  of  these 
intangibles  that  make  much  of 
the  difference  between  agencies. 
It  is  these  principles  that  give 
richness,  thoroughness,  insight 
and  integrity  to  our  advertising 
product  —  the  PLAN.” 

Resigned  Revlon 

Last  July,  C.  J.  LaRoche  & 
Co.,  resigned  the  $2,000,000 
share  it  held  in  the  Revlon  ac¬ 
count.  Putting  the  reason  in  a 
few  blunt  words,  Mr.  LaRoche 
said: 

“They  didn’t  believe  in  a  Plan. 
Their  methods  were  emotional 
and  expedient,  based  on  con¬ 
stant  change.  Success  can  be 
achieved  that  way  —  we  have 
no  quarrel  with  it  —  but  we  do 
better  work  and  find  more  satis¬ 
faction  working  for  the  more 
deliberate  type  of  advertiser.” 

Despite  that  loss,  plus  the 
loss  of  Warner’s  Foundations 
and  Bras,  C.  J.  LaRoche  &  Co., 
continues  to  grow  at  the  rate 
of  about  $1,000,000  a  year.  Two 
new  accounts.  Lanolin  Plus  and 
Fawcett  Publications,  more  than 
made  up  for  Revlon. 

“Besides  our  clients  keep 
growing,”  Mr.  LaRoche  said. 
“If  you  are  fine,  if  you  do  a 
good  job  for  your  clients,  you 
will  be  a  big  advertising  agency. 
We  want  to  grow.” 

When  Mr.  LaRoche  joined 
Sherman  K.  Ellis  in  1946  to 
form  LaRoche  &  Ellis,  the  firm 
billed  $2,000,000  a  year.  By  1950 
Mr.  LaRoche  bought  out  Mr. 
Ellis,  now  retired,  and  the  firm 
got  its  present  name.  In  the  10 
years  since,  billings  have  grown 
to  $15,000,000. 

The  present  break-down  of 
this  billing  total,  according  to 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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The  importance  of  newspaper 
advertising  to  retail  stores  is 
well-presented  by  Steven  J.  Shaw, 
associate  professor  of  marketing, 
University  of  South  Carolina,  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  university’s 
Business  and  Economic  Review. 


Pointing  out  that  stores  spent 
about  $2,500,000,000  in  1959  on 
newspaper  advertising.  Dr.  Shaw 
concludes  that  newspapers  con¬ 
stitute  the  backbone  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Tradition,  intensive  coverage  of 
the  market,  low  cost  per  reader, 
intensity  of  interest,  flexibility 
and  timeliness,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  measure  results  quickly 
are  some  of  the  most  important 
reasons  for  the  predominant  pref¬ 
erence  of  retailers  for  newspapers 
as  an  ad  medium  cited  by  Dr. 
Shaw. 

“Possibility  of  waste  circula¬ 
tion  and  competition  from  other 
ads  are  principal  drawbacks,”  he 
notes. 


On  the  basis  of  function.  Dr. 
Shaw  classifies  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  as  either  promotional  or 
institutional. 

“Promotional  advertising  is  the 
bread-and-butter  advertising  of 
the  store.  It  is  frequently  referred 
to  as  direct-action  advertising  be¬ 
cause  the  immediate  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise  is  its  primary  objective. 
Institutional  advertising,”  Dr. 
Shaw  continues,  “is  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  building  and  main¬ 
taining  sales  volume  over  the 
long  run  for  the  store  through 
publications  of  its  services  and  its 
leadership  in  merchandise  selec- 


Dr.  Shaw  emphasizes  that  while 
newspaper  advertising  has  proven 
to  be  an  indispensable  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  to  so  many  types  of 
stores,  “it  has  no  extraordinary 
power  of  creating  demand — con¬ 
verting  unwanted  merchandise 
into  wanted  merchandise.” 

“Unless  the  promoted  merchan¬ 
dise  is  wanted  and  its  price  and 
seasonal  timing  is  right.”  Dr. 
Shaw  reminds,  “newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  will  fail.  Its  only  great 
power  is  that  of  broadcasting  in¬ 
formation  about  the  utilities  of 
goods  to  large  numbers  of  po¬ 
tential  customers.” 

To  attain  optimum  effective¬ 
ness,  he  concludes,  newspaper 
advertising  must  be  used  fre¬ 
quently  and  must  have  support 
from  all  store  personnel. 


Chicago 

The  House  Small  Business 
Committee  intends  to  explore 
the  development  of  privmte  label 
buying  by  large  chain  food  re¬ 
tailers,  including  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  local  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  rates,  according  to 
Rep.  James  Roosevelt  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  indicated  that 
such  investigations  were  likely 
in  addressing  the  recent  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Canners 
Association.  He  based  his  re¬ 
marks  on  the  report  of  Subcom¬ 
mittee  No.  5  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee. 

Private  Labels  Spread 

“In  our  report,”  said  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  “we  noted  that  some 
food  manufacturers  and  proces¬ 
sors  have  expressed  deep  con¬ 
cern  over  the  development  of 
private  label  buying  by  large 
chain  food  retailers  and  the  im¬ 
pact  of  that  expanding  practice 
on  the  future  of  your  industry.” 
Quoting  from  the  report,  he  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“This  is  a  matter  of  growing 
concern  for  food  manufactur¬ 
ers,  processors  and  others  be¬ 
cause  control  of  shelf  space  is 
control  of  the  market-place,  and 
the  denial  of  a  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  brand  of  a  food  manu¬ 
facturer  from  that  shelf  space 
is  a  denial  of  that  brand  of 
access  to  the  market-place,” 

Mr.  Roosevelt  asserted  that 
tied  into  the  private  label  prac¬ 
tice  on  the  part  of  food  chains 
is  the  question  of  advertising. 
He  said  further  investigation 
may  reveal  all  of  its  ramifica¬ 
tions.  The  subcommittee  report, 
however,  indicated  that  there 
were  “some  signs  of  pressure  by 
larger  buyers  for  unwarranted, 
and  often  illegal,  advertising  al¬ 
lowances.”  He  added: 

“There  is  another  facet  of 
this  same  problem  that  so  far 
as  I  know  has  never  been  ex¬ 
plored.  Where  a  canner  attempts 
to  advertise  his  own  brand,  ncv- 
tionally  if  he  can,  or  even  re¬ 
gionally,  he  almost  invariably 
has  to  pay  the  national  rate. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  local  re¬ 
tailer  is  usually  afforded  a  far 
more  advantageous  and  consid¬ 
erably  lower  local  advertising 
rate.  If  the  advertising  allow¬ 
ance  exacted  from  the  canner 
on  his  own  brand  goods  is  ef¬ 
fectively  spent,  he  gets  some 
.  value  from  his  allowance  even 
;  under  existing  dual  rate  struc¬ 
ture  in  advertising. 


“But  where  a  large  chain  or¬ 
ganization  advertises  its  own 
private  brands,  and  in  doing  so 
can  get  in  ecwh  retail  market 
the  benefit  of  the  far  lower  local 
advertising  rates,  it  hardly  can 
be  denied  that  for  the  saine  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  the  chain  store 
private  label  buyer  can  get  al¬ 
most  twice  the  advertising  mile¬ 
age  that  the  canner  can  get. 
It  is  for  that  reason,  among 
others,  that  the  Committee  is  so 
interested  in  mergers  and  con¬ 
centration  in  food  retailing.” 

He  concluded  by  saying  that 
as  a  result  of  the  subcommittee’s 
inquiry  into  the  food  business, 
remedial  legislation  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  unfair  practices  in 
the  food  industry. 

• 

Calif.  Dailies  Join 
Ad  Rate  Discount  List 

San  Francisco 

The  Palo  Alto  Tunes  and  Red¬ 
wood  City  Tribune,  both  mem¬ 
bers  of  Peninsula  Newspapers 
Incorporated,  have  joined  the 
growing  list  of  California  dailies 
adopting  C-I-D  discounts. 

The  PNI  papers  also  have 
adopted  a  uniform  bulk  discount 
plan  in  addition  to  C-I-D.  Simi¬ 
lar  actions  tow'ard  uniformity 
were  taken  earlier  by  four  other 
California  dailies  represented  by 
Newspaper  Marketing  Associ¬ 
ates  They  are  the  Santa  Monica 
Outlook,  Pomona  Progress-Bul¬ 
letin,  West  Covina  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Tribune  and  North  Holly¬ 
wood  San  Fernando  Valley 
Times. 

The  McClatchy  Newspapers 
have  aligned  their  rates  some¬ 
what  to  conform  with  C-I-D. 


TRAVEL  SUPPLEMENT  —  Warrtu 
E.  Kraemer  (lafl)  first  viceprtti- 
dent,  Scandinavian  Airlines  S^am, 
Inc.,  and  Edward  C.  Hoffman,  ai- 
ecutive  vicepresident,  Adams  1 
Keyes,  Inc.,  SAS  agency,  examin* 
first  copies  of  16-page,  tab-siw 
world  travel  supplement  which  SAS 
sponsored  in  New  York  Times  of 
Feb.  26  and  which  will  appear 
March  5  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Chicago  Tribune,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  and  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  Eight  pages  of  supple¬ 
ment  are  in  color. 


ty-  BK&M  To  Represent 

*  _  .  Pietlmont  PM  Package 

i  Joui 

y  .  The  Piedmont  PM  Package  of 

;ount  LilSt  seven  newspapers  of  the  Caro- 
San  Francisco  linas  have  adopted  a  policy  one 
Tunes  and  Red-  representative,  one  bill,  and 
une,  both  mem-  have  named  Burke,  Kuipers  t 
Ilia  Newspapers  Mahoney,  Inc.,  effective  April  1. 
lave  joined  the  The  seven  dailies  are:  Con- 
^alifomia  dailies  cord  Tribune,  Gastonia  Gazette; 
discounts.  Hickory  Record,  Kannapolis  In- 

pers  also  have  dependent;  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 
rm  bulk  discount  Herald;  Shelby  Star;  and  the 
t  to  C-I-D.  Simi-  Statesville  Record  &  Landmark. 
t'ard  uniformity  Four  of  the  seven  package 
ier  by  four  other  papers  were  represented  by 
rs  represented  by  BK&M.  The  three  new  ones 
irketing  Associ-  joining  the  BK&M  fold  are  the 
he  Santa  Monica  Hickory  Record,  Statesville  Re^ 
la  Progress-Bul-  ord  &  Landmark;  and  the  Kan- 
nna  San  Gabriel  napolis  Independent, 
and  North  Holly-  • 

emando  Valley  ARF  Consultation  Study 

:hy  Newspapers  I&sued  To  Members 
heir  rates  some-  “Chicago  Now,”  sponsored  by 
rm  with  C-I-D.  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 

•  Daily  News  and  made  in  con- 

So.  Rend  Tribune  sultation  with  the  ARF  has  been 

Ajj  /^xrkTi  s  completed  and  distributed  to 

Adds  C-l-D  July  1  members  according  to  a  Founda- 

SouTH  Bend,  Ind.  tion  announcement.  This  study 
The  South  Bend  Tribune  has  of  the  Chicago  market  and  audi- 
announced  a  new  three-part  ences  of  four  daily  newspapers 
general  advertising  rate  card,  serving  this  market  is  the  10th 
effective  July  1,  according  to  newspaper  and  34th  media  study 
Dean  J.  Wilhelm,  advertising  to  be  completed  in  consultation 
director.  The  Tribune  has  car-  with  ARF. 
ried  volume  and  frequency  dis-  Using  a  multi-stage  probs- 
counts  on  its  rate  card  since  bility  sample,  the  study  reports 
1928.  the  total  Chicago  populatiMi  15 

The  three-part  plan,  which  is  years  and  older  and  number  of 
being  adopted  by  the  Tribune  readers  on  an  “average  day" 
in  the  interest  of  simplifying  for  four  daily  newspapers, 
rate  card  structures  and  broad-  These  are  presented  in  terms  of: 
ening  the  selection  for  advertis-  personal  characteristics,  house- 
ers,  has  volume,  C-I-D  and  page  hold  characteristics,  partidpa* 
frequency  discounts.  There  will  tion  in  social  activities,  purch^ 
be  no  change  in  the  Tribune’s  of  books  and  records,  vacation 
base  rate.  and  business  travel. 
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ANOTHfR  QUALITY  flAN  FOR  YOU  FROM 


ARCHITECT’S 


Professional  Design  Ideas  plus  Working  Drawings 


Get 

Better 

Grades 


APN’s  three-week  series  on  getting  better  grodes 
proved  the  most  spectacular  reader  response  feature 
within  the  experience  of  many  of  its  400  and  more 
subscribers.  Orders  from  renders  to  newspapers  for  the 
$1  booklet  offered  through  the  series  have  exceeded 
300,000  already  and  requests  are  still  streaming  in. 


L  LESLIE  J  NASON 


A  FEW  TYPICAL  COMMENTS  OF  EDITORS  ABOUT  "BETTER  GRADES" 

"The  response  continues  beyond  our  fondest  expec-  "We  have  been  frankly  astonished  by  the  response." 

tOflOnS.  Richard  L.  Young,  Jr.,  Monoging  Editor,  Charlotte  News 

Dick  Brown,  assistant  managing  editor,  Austin  American  Statesman 

"I've  never  seen  anything  like  it  from  a  readership 
standpoint." 

Phil  Heisler,  managing  editor,  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 


"We  have  had  more  favorable  comment  from  all 
types  of  people  on  this  series  than  any  other  that 
I  can  remember." 

Lee  Anderson,  editor,  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press 


r 


Don’t  expect 
our  tea 
to  darken  fast 


launched  by  Permaglas  Division 
of  A.  O.  Smith  Corp.,  Kaiikakee, 
Ill.,  (via  Grant  Advertising). 

Starting  with  a  full-page- 
four-color  ad  in  the  March  head¬ 
er’s  Digest,  the  campaign  in¬ 
cludes  newspaper  distributor 
and  dealer  tie-in  ads. 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Salada  Tea  Brews 
Ads  in  Papers  On 


After  15  months  of  soft-sell  to  darken  fast.”  Copy  goes  on 
advertising  (via  Doyle  Dane  to  say,  “Sure,  tea  dust  gives 
Bembach)  for  Salada  tea,  Sa-  you  hurr>'-up  color  (water 
lada-Shirriff-Horsey  is  switch-  works  fast  on  those  powdered 
ing  to  a  strictly  competitive  tea  particles).  But  tea  dust  just 
campaign  using  600-line  ads  ex-  can’t  give  you  the  great  taste 
clusively  in  newspapers.  of  tea.”  Both  the  48-bag  pack- 

The  soft-sell  ads  were  used  age  and  Salada  Instant  Tea  are 
since  DDB’s  appointment  in  shown  in  the  art. 

September,  1959.  “They  laid  the 
groundwork  for  a  stronger  con¬ 
sumer  franchise  and  increased 

sales,”  John  W.  Colpitts  adver-  An  adverti^ng  Pro&ram  (vja 

tising  manager  for  the  Salada-  Lawrence  Fertig  that  will  ^  “break”  from  doing  odd 

Junket  Division  said  this  week,  make  Bond  &  Lillard  the  largest 
‘Now  the  time  has  come  for  a  iquor  advertiser  m  Indiana  has  ^ 

more  aggressive  campaign.’’  been  announced  by  Alynn  Shil-  -  Kentucky  whiskey 

The  previous  campaign,  which  ling,  vicepresident  of  National 
used  magazines,  Sunday  supple-  Distillers  Products  Co.,  in  '  ♦  ♦  *  Dodge  division,  Chrysler  Mo¬ 
ments  and  daily  newspapers,  charge  of  advertising  and  pro-  swEET  COLOK  C\MP\I(;N  Corp.,  has  decid^  to  dis- 

pointed  out  Salada’s  leadership  motion.  '  ‘  continue  its  participating  spon- 

in  Boston,  highest  in  per-capita  Mr.  Shilling  said  that  all  San  Francisco  sorship  of  the  Lawrence  Welk 

tea  consumption  and  a  city  other  B&L  advertising  has  been  Full-page,  full-color  copy  will  Show  on  the  ABC-TV  network, 
where  Salada  is  sales  leader,  cancelled  and  the  money  turned  mark  the  first  appearance  of  effective  June  10. 

This  campaign  will  continue  in  over  to  newspapers  along  with  California  and  Hawaii  Sugar  Dodge  has  been  a  sponsor  of 

the  Boston  market.  additional  funds  which  have  Refining  Corp.  advertising  (via  the  show  for  six  years.  Since 

The  new  campaign,  using  been  budgeted  to  bring  the  Honig-Cooper  &  Harrington)  in  June  25,  1960  Dodge  has  been 

newspapers  only,  calls  attention  brand’s  total  newspaper  linage  Sunday  supplements,  according  a  co-sponsor  of  the  show.  The 

to  the  use  of  “tea  leaves,  not  for  1961  to  more  than  500,000  to  Robert  C.  Cook,  advertising  alternate  sponsor  is  the  J.  B. 

tea  dust.”  One  ad  (see  cut)  is  lines.  manager.  Williams  Co. 

headlined,  “Don’t  expect  our  tea  All  large-size  insertions,  the  Increased  budget  funds  have  Dodge  will  discontinue  spon- 

been  allocated  this  year  for  ex-  sorship  of  the  Welk  program  in 
pansion  of  the  basic  1960  cam-  order  to  increase  its  flexibility 
|X  ifnii  Ufich  tn  hllilfl  paign.  Color  photos  of  Hawaiian  in  formulating  future  plans  for 

II  fUU  Wloll  lU  UUIIU  children  will  be  used  to  carry  advertising  media. 

^  the  message  of  the  C  and  H  • 

lecoption  for  your  uwspaper,  "--avr::::  “ntS,.. 

I  two-color  ads  of  1000-line  size.  I^g  Angeus 

r0|11P|1in0r  *  These  will  be  used  in  32  addi-  An  individual-zone  rate  plan 

tional  markets  on  an  increased  and  full-run  contract  rate  sched- 
'  :  schedule.  ule  has  been  announced  for  the 


Special  Newspaper 
Compares  Trucks 

Detroit 

Half  a  million  tabloid-size 
newspapers  comparing  all  11 
American-built  pick-up  truck* 
for  1961  are  being  distributed 
by  Dodge. 

The  12-page  paper,  called 
“Close-Up  On  Pick-Ups,”  gives 
a  complete  side-by-side  compari- 
.son  of  specifications,  special  fea¬ 
tures  and  prices  of  all  pick-up 
trucks. 

The  tabloid  was  prepared  by 
Ross  Roy — BSF&D,  Inc. 


It  hkiwi  moTf  thw;  a  ctaiple  at duaki  In  your  cup  to 
uf  SsMa  And  if  yo«  kuMr  t«a,  )iri  tm<.«  «  a 

ehneniuriMAar  U«UanV«iMMkflf  l 

tcuduat  Tiio  hurry  up  Ciller  (water  fwt 
dcred  U*  putIhWvI  but  t<*  djat  )uit  etn't  invr  yw  i 
of  IM  t whrn  tea  kiim  frt  ImliM  M||« 
do«ma-nf)p.a(i<ulfla.iVirrtanibhed  \fl  Ijil  |l 
iwa,\  It  W  tberAuwr  Ira  ImMU 
ikat  Kite  sjaila  lU  Ui4r  Not  handt 
NMt(MWk.IljtMnM4h.tVduM  A*i4 

aU.  0»Mie  We  auutdn  t  trade  ^ 
that  fs«  fMl  culnr  Wny  lUiuuU  you*  ' 


ENTIRE  BUDGET  IN  PAPERS 


Everywhere, 

men  whose  advertising  influence 
is  recognized  by  all, 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


THE  WAlJi  STREET  JOURNAL 


publishtd  at: 

NEW  YORK 
WASHINGTON,  D.C 
CHICOPEE  FAUS,  MASS. 

CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DALLAS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


eludes  lull-page  and  smalt  space  Fontana  Calif 

newspaper  insertions,  plus  a  One  of  the  most  unusual  legal 
heavy  schedule  of  radio  spots.  ^  newspaper 

WATER  HEATER  ADS 

on  Feb.  24.  It  was  a  3  col.  by 
Chicago  6  inch  reproduction  of  a  Ma^ 
Sparked  by  a  $1  million  ad-  riage  Certificate.  Managing  Edi- 
vertising  and  merchandising  tor  Jack  Adams  said  memb^ 
program,  a  new  “sell  up”  con-  of  the  family  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cept  in  the  promotion  of  domes-  cipals  paid  for  the  ad.  The  cer 
tic  water  heaters  has  been  tificate  was  issued  in  Nevada. 
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OVER  ONE  MILLION  SAN  DIEGO  PEOPLE 
WITH  $2.1  BILLION  TO  SPEND! 


SOMK  KA(rrS  ABOUT  THE  FASTEST  C:rOWIXG  MARKET  IN  THE  U.S.A.  SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY 
—  2ii<l  l.arei'st  County  in  the  State  of  Culifomia  —  16th  in  the  U.S.A.  3nl  l..trKe!!t  Metropolitan  .Area  in 
C.ilil‘>rMia  —  23rct  Kankinx  Metropolitan  Area  in  U.S.A.! 


A  new  Sunday  supplement  for  San  Diego. 
See  SRDS  listing  under  “Newspaper 
Distributed  Magazines." 


EMPLOYMENT  :  316,200  (December,  1960) 

Despite  national  trends  of  risins  iineniploynient  in  certain 
cateKoru'S.  San  Die^o  County  average  employment  in 
19W  exu’eded  19o9'.s  hy  5,100  jobs. 


Industry  Group 

Average 

1960 

69..3(M) 

Average 

1959 

74.300 

62,8(K) 

53,800 

6.5.5.50 

56,550 

Govemmont  .  .  . 

Service  Industries . 

52.500 

49,200 

Contract  Constniction  . 

23,800 

26,150 

Transportation,  Communication 
and  Utilities . 

15,050 

14,150 

Financial,  Insur<incc 
and  Real  Estate . 

13,600 

12,650 

Aoriculture  . 

12,200 

12,4.50 

Forestry  and  Fishing! . 

1,200 

1,150 

Mining  . 

6.50 

650 

Aircraft  and  intercontinental  liallistic  missiles,  military 
installations,  science  centers,  electronics,  shipbiiildinc,  in¬ 
ternational  imrt  facilities,  agriculture  and  tourists  all  con¬ 
tribute  strongly  to  San  Diego’s  economy. 


REGIONAL  SHOPPING  CENTER  BOOM 

Four  majnr  roxional  shoppine  centers,  each  made  up  of 
from  40-60  stores  and  ofterinR  acres  of  free  parkins 
space,  are  becominK  an  integral  part  of  the  San  Diego 
rt4ailing  picture. 

College  Grove  Center,  covering  70  acres,  opened  in 
July  of  1960  with  the  W’alker  Scott  Department  Store, 
Bonds,  J.  C.  Penney,  Newberry’s,  and  Safeway  included. 

Mission  Valley  Center  opc-ned  in  February  of  1961. 
This  is  an  80-acre  center  with  the  May  Co.  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  aniong  the  many  important  tenants. 

Crossmont  Shopping  Center,  a  100-acre  achievement, 
will  open  during  the  latter  part  of  1961  with  the  Marston 
Co.  Department  Store  and  Montgomery  Ward  as  two  of 
the  major  stores. 

Chula  Vista  Shopping  Center  is  planned  for  the  early 
part  of  1962.  This  will  be*  a  To-acre  center  and  will  in¬ 
clude  the  Broadway-1  lale-Marston  Department  Store,  J. 
C.  Penney,  S.  S.  Kresge  and  Sav-On  Drug  Co. 

Several  major  retailers  will  have  facilities  in  two  or 
more  of  these  centers  in  addition  to  a  downtown  or  other 
kiration.  I'hoiisands  of  new  jobs  have  been  bmught  into 
I'sistencs-  by  the  Clollege  Grove  and  Mission  Valley  Cen¬ 
ters,  and  as  many  more  will  be  created  as  the  Grossmont 
and  Chula  Vista  Centers  take  their  places  in  the  San 
Diego  economy. 


POPULATION:  (i960  Census) 

City  Zone.  .  687,31.5 

Trading  Zone . 34-5,696 

TOTAL  .  1,033,011 

FAMILIES:  (Occupied  dwelling  units) 

City  Zone .  224,784 

Trading  Zone . .  113,083 

TOTAL  .  337,867 

CITY  OF  SAN  DIEGO:  .573,224  (I960  Census)  18th 
Largest  City  in  the  United  States. 

San  Diego  is  nosv  larger  than  Seattle,  Washington; 
Oakland,  California;  Phoenix,  Arizona;  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado;  in  the  West.  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Minneapolis,  Minne¬ 
sota;  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky;  in  the  Midwest.  Buffalo,  .New  York; 
Newark,  New  Jersey;  in  the  East.  Miami,  Florida;  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tennessee,  and  Atlanta,  Georgia;  in  the  South. 


RETAIL  SALES  -  SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY 


SALES 

NO.  OF 

CLASSIFICA-  ESTABLISH 

1959 

TION 

MENTS 

SALES 

MARKET  RANK 

111  U.S. 

20th 

K<)<kI  Store 

West  Co.ist 

3rd 

Sales 

997 

8287,586,000 

California  . 

2nd 

In  U.S . 

15th 

West  Coast 

2nd 

Automotive  .. 

270 

245,266,000 

California  . 

2nd 

In  U.S . 

3.5th 

Cten(*ral 

West  Coast 

6th 

Merchandise  319 

1.52.474,(KH) 

California .. 

4th 

Gasoline 

In  U.S . 

13th 

Service 

West  Coast 

3rd 

Stations  ... 

915 

89,295,0(K) 

California. . 

3rd 

Katine  and 

In  U.S . 

21st 

Drinking 

West  Coast 

Sth 

Places  . 

1.894 

100,305.000 

California.. 

4th 

Furniture— 

In  U.S . 

11th 

Household- 

- 

West  Coast 

2nd 

.Appliance 

691 

86,566.000 

Califoniia.. 

2nd 

In  U.S . 

26th 

West  Coast 

4th 

.Apparel  . 

603 

76,226,000 

California .. 

4th 

Lumber— 

In  U.S . 

11th 

Building 

West  Coast 

2nd 

Hardware 

336 

83,465,000 

California.. 

2nd 

In  U.S . 

22nd 

Drug 

West  Coast 

4th 

Stores  . 

184 

46,034,000 

California .. 

3rd 

TOTAL 

In  U.S . 

22nd 

RETAIL 

West  Coast 

3rd 

S.ALES 

8,464 

1,283,812.(M)0 

California.. 

2nd 

Sources;  No.  of  Establishments;  California  Board  of 
Equalization,  January  1,  1960 
1959  .Sales  Estimates  and  Hanking;  Sales  Man¬ 
agement  “Survey  of  Buying  Power— 1960’' 


SPECIAL  STUDIES  AVAILABLE  TO  YOU 

•  San  Diego  Market  .Analyses 

•  San  Diego  Circulation  Map 

•  Family  Characteristics  and  Newspaper  Readership 

•  Food  Store  Sales  Brochure 

•  Supermarket  .Map  of  San  Diego 

•  Grocery  Store  Route  List 

•  l>rug  &  Cosmetics  Sales  Brochure 

•  Drug  Store  Route  List 

a  Automotive  Sales  Brochure 

•  Travel  hy  San  Diegans 

SAN  DIEGO  UNION  &  EVENING  TRIBUNE 
CONTINUING  HOME  AUDIT  OF  BRANDS 
PURCHASED  BY  SAN  DIEGO  FAMILIES 


.Ask  your  WF.ST-HOLLIDAY  man  for  your  copy, 
or  write  to;  General  .Advertising  Dept.,  Union- 
Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  San  Diego  12,  Calif. 

THE  SAN  DIEGO  MARKET  IS  A 
NEWSPAPER  MARKET  IN  THE  MOST 
IMPORTANT  CORNER  OF  THE  U.S.A. 

The  urban  area  of  San  Diego  holds  approximately  80% 
of  San  Diego  County’s  total  population  and  accounts  for 
85%  of  the  retail  sales. 

Estimates  in  1960,  by  the  San  Diego  City  and  County 
Planning  Departments  placed  the  number  of  dwelling 
units  in  the  urban  area  at  254,723. 

In  this  urban  area  81.2%  of  the  families  read  regidarly 
the  weekday  Union  and/or  Evening  Tribune.  86.9%  of 
the  families  read  regularly  the  Sunday  Union  and/or 
Evening  Tribune. 

•As  found  hy  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune  Coiitiniiing  Home  Audit,  an  independent  survey 
conducted  by  Facts  Consolidated. 

No  other  single  medium  of  advertising  in  San  Diego 
County  can  begin  to  give  the  readership  and  coverage  of 
the  229,197  combined  morning  and  evening  circulation, 
and  the  334,699  combined  Sunday  and  Evening  circula¬ 
tion  afforded  by  these  outstanding  newspapers. 

BEST  TEST  IN  THE  VYEST! 

Looking  for  an  ideal  West  Coast  or  Southern  California 
test  market?  Just  the  right  spot  for  the  trial  run  on  your 
new  product . . .  for  the  test  of  your  copy  theme  or 
strategy? 

S,an  Diego’s  your  test  market— 

•  Isolated  from  other  metropolitan  complexes 

•  Good  advertising  “insulation”  from  outside  media 

•  Self-contained  (and  measurable)  distribution 

•  Local  buying  offices  and  inventory  accounting 

•  Representative  and  prosperous  market  with  a  one- 

buy  newspaper  team  offering  you— 

*  Penetrating  iinduplicated  coverage 

*  Award-winning  merchandising  assistance 

*  Split  runs 

*  Full  color  facilities  ( R.O.P.  &  Supplement) 

PLUS  SPECIAL  TEST  RESULTS  CHECKED  QUICK¬ 
LY  IN  SAN  DIEGO  HOMES  BY  THE  SAN  DIEGO 
UNION  AND  EVENING  TRIBUNE  “CONTINUING 
HOME  AUDIT.” 

You’re  in  good  company  when  you  test  in  San  Diego, 
as  these  blue  chip  companies  have  done  recently: 

I-ever  Bros.  VIM  •  Proctor  &  Gamble  SALVO  •  Brown- 
Forman  OLD  FORESTER  86  •  Scott  Paper  Co.  SCOTT 
FAMILY  NAPKINS  •  General  Foods  INSTANT  YUBAN 
COFFEE  •  Campbell  Soup  Co.  TURKEY  VEGETABLE 
SOUP  •  Nabisco  BARO.NET  COOKIES  •  ’The  Quaker 
Oats  Co.  AUNT  JEMIMA  CORN  BREAD  EASY  MIX. 


flic  Piego  Union  I  £v£Mng  Tribunb 


COP1J5Y  NEWSI’APEKS:  15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  San  Diego 
(^ulifomia  —  Greater  Izw  Angeles  —  Springfield.  Illinois  —  and  Northern  Illinois. 
Served  by  the  Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  The  Oipley  News  Service. 
RF;I’KKSEN'I'ED  NATIONALLY  HY  WFIST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 

(Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates) 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


Ex  Sports  Scribe 
Directs  Store’s  Ads 


It  is  no  coincidence  that  the 
circular  desk  that  is  the  focal 
point  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  Hess’s  Department 
Store  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  is  the 
counterpart  of  the  big  city  desk 
in  the  newsroom  of  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper. 

For,  it  reflects  both  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  store  president.  Max 
Hess  and  the  working  personal¬ 
ity  of  his  advertising  director, 
Warren  “Hut”  Kauffman. 
Blended  together,  they  result  in 
the  placement  of  well  over  six 
million  lines  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  each  year,  as  well  as 
radio,  TV,  direct  mail  and  per- 
s  o  n  a  1  appearance  promotions 
that  have  secured  Hess’s  repu¬ 
tation  for  outstanding  advertis¬ 
ing  activity. 

The  selection  of  an  ex-re¬ 
porter  to  fill  this  post  bears  out 
Mr.  Hess’s  contention  that  an 
individual  need  not  have  retail¬ 
ing  experience  in  order  to  be 
come  a  good  department  store 
executive.  On  the  contrary,  he 


Nation’s  6th  largest  city-8th  fast¬ 
est  growing  metropolitan  popula- 
tion-and  also  America's  most 
compact  major  market!  Half  of 
Maryland's  families  live  within  a 
15-mile  radius  from  the  heart  of 
downtown-roughly  the  ABC  City 
Zone-where  an  estimated  92% 
of  Baltimore-area  retail  sales  are 
made.  Contact  this  compact  buy¬ 
ing  potential  best  with  the  Sun- 
papers.  88%  of  our  daily  circu¬ 
lation  (over  420,000)  and  more 
than  82%  of  our  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  (over  319,000)  is  in  this  com¬ 
pact  City  Zone. 


Nationil  Representatives: 
Cresmer  &  Woodward— New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles;  Scolaro, 
Meeker  &  Scott— Chicago,  Detroit 
Circulation  Figures: 

ABC  Publisher's  Statement  9/30/60 


believes  that  training  obtained 
in  certain  outside  fields  can  mold 
a  man  to  meet  the  rigorous  de¬ 
mands  of  merchandising.  He  es¬ 
pecially  favors  newspapermen 
as  potential  executives,  contend¬ 
ing  that  on  the  city  desk  an 
individual  must  learn  to  work 
under  pressure  and  turn  out  the 
requir^  amount  of  work  in 
limited  time  despite  all  inter¬ 
ruptions. 

‘Thinks  Clearly’ 

“The  good  newspaperman”, 
declares  Mr.  Hess,  “thinks  clear¬ 
ly  and  quickly,  can  concentrate 
amid  a  whirl  of  confusion  and 
excitement  and  is  accustomed  to 
making  important  decisions  on 
the  spot  when  necessary.  He 
maintains  his  poise  under  the 
most  turbulent  conditions  and 
has  learned  to  meet  deadlines 
as  a  way  of  life.” 

While  still  attending  high 
.school,  Mr.  Kauffman  served  as 
a  part-time  copy  boy.  After 
graduating  as  valedictorian 
from  Coopersburg,  Mr.  Warren 
became  a  sports  reporter. 

His  embryo  newspaper  career 
was  temporarily  interrupted  al¬ 
most  at  its  inception  by  service 
to  the  Army  Tank  Corps  in 
World  War  II.  Following  this 
stint,  “Hut”  made  the  decision 
to  seek  academic  journalism 
training  at  Syracuse  University 
and  Moravian  College  in  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa.  The  use  of  the  city 
desk  pulled  him  toward  part- 
time  work  for  the  Allentown 
Morning  Call  as  well  as  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Moravian  College, 
Comenian. 

Now  married  and  the  father 
of  two.  Hut’s  handling  of  his 
work  brought  him  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Hess.  In  attempting 
to  staff  his  Allentown  store  with 
dynamic,  progressive  leadership, 
he  was  searching  for  an  adver¬ 
tising  executive  who  could  meet 
the  exacting  requirements  of 
this  high-pressure  position.  The 
Kauffman  belief  that  the  sports 
section  should  be  the  brightest 
and  liveliest  in  the  paper  could 
be  advantageously  applied  to  an 
advertising  department,  M  r . 
Hess  reasoned. 

It  too,  should  have  a  sparkle 
that  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  parts  of  the  paper.  It  must 
arrest  the  reader’s  attention 
and  hold  it  by  creating  excite¬ 
ment  and  a  feeling  of  urgency. 

In  February  of  1960,  Mr. 
Kauffman  was  launched  on  his 
new  career  as  a  merchandiser. 


DOWDY  CHARGE  SPARK.S  AD 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A  women’s  specialty  shop  here 
took  a  real  bum  at  a  charge  by 
a  newspaper  fashion  editor  that 
Niagara  Falls  women  look 
“dowdy.” 

The  rhubarb  provided  Wel¬ 
lesley  shop  with  a  springboard 
for  a  unique  institutional  news¬ 
paper  ad  in  the  form  of  a  re¬ 
buttal. 

Grace  Russo,  society  editor  of 
the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette, 
charged  in  her  Sunday  column 
that  dowdiness  is  a  “disease” 
with  Niagara  Falls  women.  She 
cited  two  important  civic  dinners 
.she  attended  during  the  past 
week,  commenting: 

“Hats  were  about  as  exciting 
as  the  Christmas  lights  that 
used  to  hang  over  Falls  Street, 
and  dresses  were  just  dresses, 
not  fashions.” 

Wellesley  came  right  back 
with  a  large  ad  in  the  Gazette 
which  featured  the  headline  “We 
Do  Not  Agree,  Grace!”  The  ad 
reproduced  Miss  Russo’s  col¬ 
umn  in  full. 

“We  know  there  are  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  well-dressed 
Wellesley  customers.”  said  ad 
copy.  “We  also  know  that  the 
buyers  at  Wellesley  buy  as 
many  high  fashion  designs  as 
they  think  will  find  favor  with 
the  ladies  of  Niagara  Falls  and 
beyond.” 

For  the  record,  Wellesley 
listed  46  top  labels  in  fashions 
represented  in  its  store.  “If  you 
can’t  find  the  fashion  you  de¬ 
sire  at  Wellesley,  you  will  find 
it  at  one  of  the  other  fine  fash¬ 
ion  stores  in  Niagara  Falls,” 
said  the  ad. 

Wellesley  admitted  there  are 
some  women  who  don’t  pay 
much  attention  to  fashion,  hut 
this  is  true  in  every  city.  “But 
for  ever>'  ‘dowdy’  person  you 
name,  Wellesley  will  name  you 
three  who  are  well  and  fashion¬ 
ably  dressed.” 


Gold  Medal  Flour 
.4ds  in  13  Cities 

An  advertising  campaign  in 
newspapers  in  15  eastern  cities 
will  tie  in  with  the  General 
Mills  dedication  March  8  of  the 
new  milling  process  named  Bel- 
lera  “Air  Spun.” 

Seven  column  ads  announcing 
the  introduction  of  Gold  Medal 
flour  made  by  the  Bellera  pro¬ 
cess  will  appear  in  newspapers 
in  Buffalo,  the  site  of  the  new 
Bellera  mill ;  Rochester,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Albany,  New  York  City, 
Boston,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Scranton, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Portland,  Me.,  and  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt. 

Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample  of 
New  York  City  is  the  agency. 


Students’  Ads 
Win  Awards 

University  Park,  Pa. 
John  A.  Randinelli,  a  .senior 
in  journalism  at  Penn  State, 
was  awarded  first  prize  in  the 
1961  advertising  contest  spon¬ 
sored  annually  by  the  Interstate 
Advertising  Managers’  .Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

The  awards  were  announced 
by  George  S.  Fitzroy,  of  the 
Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency, 
who  headed  the  committee  of 
advertising  managers  judging 
the  student  work. 

The  contest  is  sponsored  by 
the  association,  composed  of 
newspaper  advertising  mana¬ 
gers  from  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland, 
to  stimulate  interest  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  better  advertising  .stand¬ 
ards. 

Each  student  prepares  an  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  presentation  to 
be  given  by  a  newspaper  to  a 
local  merchant.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  is  made  with  an  appropriate 
cover  and  contains  a  proposed 
advertising  campaign  along 
with  several  sample  advertise¬ 
ments. 

One  for  Drug  Store 

Mr.  Randinelli  designed  his 
presentation  for  the  Warren 
Times-Mirror  to  be  used  by 
Cowdrick’s  Drug  Store  in  War¬ 
ren. 

Elaine  J.  Michal,  also  a  jour¬ 
nalism  senior,  won  second  prize 
with  her  program  for  the  Doyle- 
town  Intelligencer,  featuring  ads 
for  Ann  Stanley,  a  fashion  shop 
in  New  Hope,  Pa.  John  H.  Wil¬ 
liamson,  a  business  administra¬ 
tion  senior,  was  awarded  third 
prize  for  a  campaign  planned 
for  David’s  Men  and  Boy’s  Store 
for  the  Williamsport  Sun-Ga¬ 
zette.  Sally  Dames,  a  journal¬ 
ism  senior,  won  fourth  place 
with  her  campaign  prepared  for 
the  Main  Line  Times,  Ardmore, 
for  Saurerhrey’s  Appliance 
Store. 

Honorable  mention  went  to 
Donald  P.  Bellisario,  a  journal¬ 
ism  senior,  for  his  campaign  for 
the  W.  W.  Lawrence  Paint  Co., 
planned  for  use  on  KDKA-TV, 
Channel  2,  Pittsburgh.  W. 
Michael  Nace  prepared  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  R.  J.  Silbergleit  Cloth¬ 
ing  Store  designed  for  use  in 
the  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Pres$, 
which  won  him  an  honorable 
mention.  He  is  also  a  senior  in 
journalism.  An  honorable  men¬ 
tion  was  also  won  by  Janice  A. 
Wood,  a  journalism  senior,  for 
her  campaign  for  the  Casual 
Post,  a  fashion  shop,  to  appear 
in  the  McKeesport  Daily  Nevi$' 
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These  Farmers  Have  Found  A  Way  To 
“Keep  ’Em  Down  On  The  Farm” 

Dairymen  Have  Found  That  Sound  Business  Principles,  Including  Good  Salesmanship,  Pay  Off 


These  Farmers  Talk 
About  How  To  Sell 

Drop  in  at  the  Sheraton  Towers  Hotel  in  Chicaj?o 
March  22-23.  You’ll  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  .America’s  most  unusual  annual  meetings.  From  300 
to  400  dairy  farmers  will  have  turned  the  milking 
chores  over  to  their  wives,  .sons,  daughters,  and  hired 
hands  .so  that  they  can  get  together  for  two  days  to 
talk  about  how  to  strengthen  their  dairj-  foods  selling 
program. 

Dairy  farming,  like  mo.st  other  segments  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  has  changed  a  great  deal  in  the  past  quarter 
century.  Today’s  dairy  farm  is  a  highly  capitalized 
business  enterprise,  and  the  families  who  operate  these 
businesses,  in  every’  state  in  the  union,  are  very  much 
interested  in  all  phases  of  business. 

When  dairymen  .send  their  representatives  to  the 
2Lst  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Dairy  As.sociation 
this  month,  they  are  instructing  these  delegates  to  help 
develop  more  effective  ways  to  tell  the  dairy  foods  story 
to  consumers.  The  business  of  the  American  Dair\’ 
Association  is  to  .serve  as  the  Voice  of  the  Dairy 
Farmers  in  the  Market  Places  of  America. 


Some  People  Scoffed 
At  The  Idea  of  Selling 

When  .some  of  the  far-sighted  dairy  farmer  leaders 
proposed  a  quarter  century  ago  that  dairy  farmers 
.should  provide  money  to  develop  a  special  non-brand 
dairy  foods  selling  program,  there  were  more  people 
who  ridiculed  the  idea  than  who  praised  it.  Even  today 
there  are  still  a  few  people  who  tell  farmers  that  it  is 
the  farmer’s  job  merely  to  produce  food  and  not  to 
worry  about  selling  it. 

But  dairy  farmers  didn’t  buy  this  philosophy,  and 
the  proof  is  in  the  steady  growth  of  the  American 
Dairy  Association  program  through  the  past  21  years. 
Starting  out  with  $2^,000  in  1940,  the  Association 
operates  in  1961  with  a  budget  in  excess  of  six  million 
dollars — every  penny  of  which  comes  directly  from 
dairy  farmers  who  believe  firmly  in  the  idea  that  pro¬ 
ducing  a  good  product  is  only  the  start  toward  business 
success,  with  salesmanship  being  as  important  as 
production  itself.  Dairy  farmers  have  generally  recog¬ 
nized  that  producing  milk  for  a  living  carries  with  it 
the  obligation  to  build  and  to  maintain  markets  for 
that  milk. 

That  dairy  farmers  have  developed  this  appreciation 
for  the  toots  of  selling  is  all  the  more  interesting  in 
view  of  the  age-old  public  acceptance  for  milk  as 
“nature’s  most  nearly  perfect  food.’’  It  might  have  been 
easy  to  decide  to  coast  on  past  glory ! 

Dairy  Farmers  Are  Big 
News  In  Food  Selling 

The  growth  of  the  American  Dairy  Association  into 
one  of  the  nation’s  major  food  research  and  promotion 


organizations  has  been  rapid,  especially  when  one  con¬ 
siders  that  almost  one  million  dairy  farm  families  have 
had  to  be  contacted  and  told  the  reasons  why  their 
.support  of  the  research  and  selling  program  would  be 
a  good  investment. 

The  Association’s  program  consists  of  several  ele¬ 
ments,  including  nutrition  and  product  improvement 
research  grants  made  to  universities  and  colleges  to 
determine  more  accurately  and  specifically  the  role  of 
milk  and  milk  products  in  the  diets  of  human  beings. 
Marketing  research,  much  of  it  done  through  such 
organizations  as  Alfred  Politz,  Market  Research  Cor¬ 
poration  of  American  and  National  Analysts,  has 
helped  the  dairy  farmers  to  learn  more  about  their 
market  and  consumer  attitudes. 

The  lion’s  share  of  the  annual  budget  goes  into 
consumer  advertising.  Not  all  media  are  used  at  the 
same  time  since  dairy  farmers  have  the  same  budget 
limitation  problems  as  other  advertisers,  but  media 
selections  are  made  after  careful  study  of  what  mes¬ 
sage  should  be  delivered  to  what  audience. 


The  Dairy  Product  Market 
Has  Been  Influenced 

Along  with  advertising  there  has  been  an  effective 
merchandising  program,  used  by  brand  dairies  and 
retail  food  outlets.  All  the  effort  that  dairy  farmers 
have  been  making  to  speak  for  their  products  in  the 
market  places  of  America  have  helped  to  hold  and  to 
strengthen  consumer  appreciation  for  and  use  of  dairy 
products. 

Although  several  dairy  products  have  suffered  some 
reverses  in  the  competitive  food  market,  today  dairy 
farmers  and  the  processors  and  distributors  of  dairy 
products  are  providing  from  20  to  25  percent  of  the 
total  food  nutrients  consumed  by  American  families — 
at  a  cost,  incidentally,  of  considerably  less  than  20 
cents  out  of  each  food  dollar! 

At  their  American  Dairy  Association  annual  meetivig 
in  Chicago  this  month  the  dairy  farmers  will  be  con¬ 
sidering  such  subjects  as  “effects  of  changing  popula¬ 
tion  mix  on  future  dairy  product  sales,’’  “new  ideas  in 
communcations  research,’’  “rating  services  for  adver¬ 
tising  effectiveness.’’  The  talk  in  the  corridors  may  at 
times  get  around  to  technology  on  the  dairy  farm,  but 
the  major  business  of  the  two  days  will  be  not  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  but  marketing  of  milk  and  milk  products. 
Dairy  farmers  have  learned  to  produce  efficiently,  and 
they  are  gaining  in  their  knowledge  of  how  to  sell  what 
they  produce  more  effectively. 


AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 

Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farmers  in  the  Market  Places  of  America 

20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


New  Great  Northern  woodyard  keeps  puipwood 
flowing  fresh  to  the  mill  all  yearlong 


Heart  of  the  new  system  is  Great 
Northern’s  new  barking  room.  Here 
tough-hearted  steel  drums  .  .  .  tall 
as  two  men  and  half  again  as  long 
as  a  freight  car  .  .  .  tumble  the  bark 
off  the  most  stubbornly  frozen  piece 
of  puipwood  and  laugh  at  the  worst 
that  winter  can  do. 

Here  is  another  example  of  en¬ 
gineering  imagination  at  its  best .  .  . 
at  work  for  you  at  Great  Northern. 
Here,  too,  is  the  philosophy  of 
progress  you  expect  of  the  leading 
U.S.  producer  of  newsprint,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  making  good  paper  better 
still  for  the  newspapers  of  a  nation 
. . .  since  the  century  began. 


Isn’t  it  true  in  your  home?  Take 
a  head  of  lettuce.  The  fresher  it  is 
the  better.  Freshness  counts.  It 
counts  in  newsprint,  too.  The  fresh¬ 
er  the  wood  that  flows  into  the  mill, 
the  cleaner,  the  whiter  the  ribbon  of 
pap)er  that  flows  to  your  press. 


At  Great  Northern  in  the  Great 
Northwoods  of  Maine  a  giant  new 
woodyard  operation,  priced  at  more 
than  $2,500,000,  has  found  the  way 
to  move  fresh-cut  wood  from  forest 
to  mill,  on  a  daily  basis.  Gone  is  the 
mountain-high  woodpile.  Gone  is 
dependence  upon  long  outdoor 
storage. 


This  view  of  the  new  woodyard  at  Milli- 
nocket,  located  in  the  Newsprint  Ct^ital 
of  the  United  States,  shows  carloads  of 
puipwood,  fresh  from  the  forest,  being 
unloaded  by  a  mechanical  “hoe”  into  a 
flume.  In  one  continuous  operation  the 
fresh  wood  is  floated  to  the  barking  room 
and  on  to  the  grinders  in  the  mill. 


(IREAT  NORTHERN  PAPER  COMPANY 
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Mills  in  Maine  •  Sales  Offices:  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17  •  Boston  •  Chicago  •  Cincinnati.  •  Washington 
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DDB  Sniiffs-Out  2; 
Socony  to  Bates 


Because  of  a  “mutual  dis- 
ajfreeniont  on  policy”  with 
Philip  Morris  Inc.,  Doyle  Dane 
Bembach  last  week  snuffed-out 
Alpine  and  Benson  &  Hedges 
cigarets  as  clients  and  withdrew 
as  the  agency  of  record  for  the 
two  brands,  effective  immediate¬ 
ly. 

The  two  brands  represent 
some  $4,000,000  worth  of  cigaret 
advertising.  Alpine,  which  ac¬ 
counted  for  most  of  the  billings, 
and  which  has  been  a  heavy  user 
of  ROP  newspaper  color,  came 
to  the  agency  last  summer.  Ben¬ 
son  &  Hedges  joined  the  DDB 
fold  two  years  ago. 

*  *  « 

SOCONY  ‘FIRES’  COMPTON 

Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  69th 
largest  national  advertiser,  this 
week  “fired”  Compton  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  placed  its  $12,000,000 
account  with  Ted  Bates  &  Co. 
Socony  hasn’t  been  happy  with 
the  direction  its  business  has 
been  taking  in  the  gasoline  mar¬ 
keting  field. 

Barton  A.  Cummings,  Comp¬ 
ton  president,  explained  the  loss 
of  the  account:  “We  were  fired 
and  we  won’t  say  any  differ¬ 
ently.” 

J.  D.  Elgin,  Socony  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  said  one  of  the 
factors  in  the  selection  of  Bates 
had  been  his  reading  of  the 
book  “Reality  in  Advertising” 
by  Rosser  Reeves,  chairman  of 
Bates.  The  aim  of  advertising, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Reeves, 
coincided  with  Socony’s  aim  in 
searching  for  a  new  agency  — 
better  sales  and  profits. 

Compton,  which  has  had  the 
account  18  years,  will  handle 
billings  until  July  1. 

*  *  * 

MARKET  STUDY 

The  U.  S.  population  boom 
of  28  million  over  the  past  10 
years  is  concentrated  mainly  in 
199  major  marketing  areas 
^ch  account  for  about  70%  of 
the  nation’s  total  retail  sales,  it 
^  revealed  this  week  in  pre¬ 
liminary  findings  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  marketing  study  by  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company. 

In  a  continuing  study  pio¬ 
neered  by  the  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany  in  1912,  the  final  census 
fibres  of  the  decade  are  com¬ 
bined  with  retail  sales  statistics, 
and  are  orgranized  to  give  a 
Meaningful  picture  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  marketing  situation  in  the 
U.  S.  The  preliminary  findings, 
based  on  the  1960  census,  have 


just  been  published  in  a  16-page 
brochure,  “Cream  of  Your  Mar¬ 
kets,”  preparatory  to  publication 
of  the  major  study  entitled 
“Population  and  Its  Distribu¬ 
tion.” 

The  study  reveals  that  the  22 
major  metropolitan  markets  of 
over  a  million  people  grew 
25.6%  compared  to  the  national 
rate  of  18.5%.  Yet  there  were 
seven  metropolitan  markets  that 
were  smaller  in  1960  than  in 
1950. 

For  example,  there  are  five 
million  more  Californians  today 
than  10  years  ago.  Florida  in¬ 
creased  in  absolute  terms  more 
than  New  York,  and  had  the 
fastest  growth  rate  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  The  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Texans  since  1950  equals 
the  combined  populations  of 
Houston  and  Fort  Worth. 

The  West  was  the  fastest 
growing  section  of  the  country, 
increasing  by  7.9  million  people, 
or  more  than  double  the  rate  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  South  likewise  boomed, 
adding  7.8  million,  but  with  con¬ 
centrations  in  the  western  and 
eastern  sections  of  the  South. 

In  1950,  59%  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  concentrated  in  the  key  j 
markets.  By  1960,  64%  lived  in  | 
the  major  markets.  The  so-called  , 
cream  of  the  markets — the  199  i 
areas  with  central  cities  of  50,-  i 
000  people  or  over  —  absorbed 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  population 
increase. 

*  «  « 

JWT  LEADS  BILUNGS 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  con¬ 
tinues  as  No.  1  ad  agency  in 
billings,  but  not  by  much,  ac¬ 
cording  to  annual  listings  com¬ 
piled  by  Advertising  Age  which 
gave  JWT  world-wide  billings 
of  $370,000,000. 

Others  in  the  top  10  are:  j 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  $247,-  j 
000,000;  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  $243,-  i 
000,000;  Dentsu  Advertising 
(Japan),  $148,500,000;  Ted 
Bates  &  Co.,  $130,000,000; 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  $120,000, 
000;  Leo  Burnett  Co.  $116,700,- 
000;  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc., 
$114,000,000;  and  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  $110,000,000.  Dancer- 
Pitzgerald-Sample,  Inc.,  with 
$100,700,000  in  billings,  missed 
out  on  tenth  place  because  of 
the  inclusion  this  year  of  Denstu 
Advertising. 

*  *  « 

AGENCY-MEDIA  STUDY 


WASHINGTON  AD  MAN  OF  YEAR— Alvin  Q.  EhHich  (second  from 
left),  executive  vicepresident,  Kal,  Ehrlich  and  Merrick  Advertising  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  was  honored  last  week  as  the  Advertising  Man  of  the 
Year  by  the  Advertising  Club  of  Washington.  Shown  (left  to  right)  are: 
Frank  Gatewood,  advertising  director,  Washington  Post  Times  Herald; 
Mr.  Ehrlich;  Ray  Mack,  business  manager,  Washington  Daily  News; 
Milton  W.  Ford,  president.  Advertising  Club  of  Metropolitan  Washing¬ 
ton;  John  H.  Kauffmann,  business  manager,  Washington  Evening  Star; 
and  Joseph  Goodfellow,  vicepresident,  WRC-WRC  TV  Washington. 


ored  to  determine  the  attitudes 
of  agency  and  media  people  to¬ 
ward  their  business  relation¬ 
ships  were  distributed  last  week 
to  some  200  local  media  and 
agency  people  by  the  St.  Louis 
Council  of  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

The  questionnaires  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  local  4-A  Council 
for  study  and  results  will  be 
announc^  at  another  agency- 
media  relations  meeting  to  be 
held  later  in  the  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Council  Chairman  Jack 
Leach  of  the  Gardner  Adver¬ 
tising  Co. 


National  Ads  Gain 
In  Canadian  Dailies 

Toronto 

National  advertising  in  Ca¬ 
nadian  daily  newspapers  in¬ 
creased  by  2.63%  last  year  for  a 
total  of  $50,274,265,  according  to 
the  advertising  audits  of  Elliott- 
Haynes  Ltd.,  Toronto  research 
firm.  Weekend  papers,  affiliated 
with  the  dailies,  increased  their 
national  advertising  by  7.67% 
for  a  total  of  $21,600,836. 

Automotive  advertisers  ac¬ 
counted  for  almost  a  quarter  of 
the  total  national  advertising. 


ASSIGNMENT:  Interpret  tvorld  news  in  a  pack¬ 
age  for  mature  reading 

RESULT :  A  new  concept  in  interpretative 
news  commentary! 

From  tho  nows  capitals  of 
tho  woHd  CANADA  WIDE 
has  coma  up  with  a  wookly 
sorvico  of  intorprotativo  nows 
commontary— comploto,  fac¬ 
tual,  on-tho-spot  analyses  of 
world  dovolopmonts  .  .  .  po¬ 
litical,  diplomatic,  bohind- 
tho-sconos  stories  of  interest 
to  all  newspaper  readers. 

A  minimum  service  of  six 
stories,  mailed  to  you  each 
week.  Net  just  a  statement 
of  news  and  news  releases — 
but  an  interpretation  of  the 
news  and  what  it  means  te 
your  readers! 


Also,  the  service  will  include 
special  series  by  prise-winning 
writers  of  The  Montreal  Star 
covering  world  news  events, 
medical  achievements,  avia¬ 
tion  progreu  and  research. 


WIRE— PHONE 
WRITE  TODAY! 


CANADA  WIDE 


FEATURE 

SERVICE 

LTD. 


261  ST.  JAMES  ST.  WEST  •  MONTREAL  •  VICTOR  2-3449 
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Golden  Dozen 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Mr.  LaRoche,  is  about  30% 
newspapers,  50%  magfazines, 
and  20%  TV,  “That  doesn’t 
mean,”  he  said,  “that  next  year 
this  might  not  be  completely  re¬ 
versed  with  TV  getting  the 
major  share.” 

Hiram  Walker  is  one  of  the 
agency’s  big  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts.  Another,  Peck  &  Peck, 
with  52  retail  stores  in  29  cities, 
invests  $1,000,000  a  year  in 
newspapers. 

“You  can’t  give  every  patient 
the  same  medicine,”  Mr.  La¬ 
Roche  said,  “and  in  advertising 
you  cannot  impose  any  prede¬ 
termined  view.  Advertising  has 
many  dimensions. 

“We  try  to  know  the  people 
to  whom  the  advertising  is  be¬ 
ing  addressed.  Then  we  try  to 
write  ‘against’  what  is  already 
in  their  minds.  It’s  like  writing 
a  letter  to  a  friend.  There  are 
‘areas’  of  understanding  and  a 
good  advertising  man  recognizes 
that  fact. 

Ad  Tests  Important 

“Testing  advertising  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  our  plan.  Lano¬ 
lin  Plus  is  in  newspaper  test 


markets  now  in  California. 
Three  months’  tests  in  different 
markets  not  only  helps  us  find 
the  best  advertising  copy  we 
also  learn  the  rate  of  purchase 
and  the  rate  of  re-purchase  of 
the  product.  Then  we  know  how 
much  can  be  spent  ‘profitably’.” 

C.  J.  LaRoche  &  Co.,  treas¬ 
ures  its  best  ads  in  the  pride 
of  creativity.  Besides  current 
copy  placed  in  frames  in  the 
reception  foyer,  other  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  past  are  hung  in 
inside  corridor  walls.  Mr.  La- 
Roche’s  office  is  a  regular  mu¬ 
seum  of  memorabilia.  One  cork 
wall  is  used  for  sticking  up 
whatever  momentarily  strikes 
the  president’s  fancy. 

Mr.  LaRoche  believes  in  strik¬ 
ing,  compelling,  fresh  copy  head¬ 
lines.  For  example:  “Million 
Dollar  Hold-Up!  (No  Clues  in 
Sight)  for  Warner’s  bras,  a  line 
contributed  by  Mr.  LaRoche’s 
friend,  Sammy  Fain,  songwriter; 
“Looks  Different  —  Is  Different, 
and  what  a  Wonderful  Differ¬ 
ence,  Norelco;  “In  France  as  in 
87  Lands  its  ‘The  Best  in  the 
House,’  ”  Hiram  Walker;  “Din¬ 
ing  out  or  at  home  .  .  .  the  fin¬ 
ishing  touch  that  means  so  much 
is  Hiram  Walker  Cordials.” 

Among  memorabilia  on  Mr. 
LaRoche’s  office  walls  are  a 
number  of  football  pictures.  One 
shows  Mr.  LaRoche  with  the 


)\\' 


BRECK  AD  CITED— Black  and 
white  newspaper  ad  (via  Reach, 
McClinton  and  Humphrey)  run  in 
test  markets  during  I960  by  John 
H.  Breck,  Inc.,  was  named  top 
prize  winner  in  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  category  in  the 
9th  Annual  Merit  Awards  Contest 
conducted  by  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

Exeter  football  team,  the  year 
before  he  went  to  Yale. 

Mr.  LaRoche  has  become 
wealthy  in  advertising.  He 
worked  his  way  through  school 
and  college  writing  sports  for 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post.  After 
graduation  he  coached  at  Yale 
for  two  years  1920-21. 

Solid  sales  training  consti¬ 
tuted  his  start  in  business.  He 
worked  under  the  late  Dick 
Grant,  sales  genius  of  General 
Motors’  Chevrolet.  In  1925  he 
became  associated  with  Young 
&  Rubicam  while  that  agency 
was  still  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1931  he  became  manager  of  the 
contact  department,  and  in  1934 
succeeded  John  Orr  Young  as 
president.  A  few  years  later 
Sigurd  Larmon  became  presi¬ 
dent  and  Mr.  LaRoche,  succeed¬ 
ing  Raymond  Rubicam  became 
chairman  of  the  board. 

In  1940  Mr.  LaRoche  took  a 
leave  of  absence  from  Y&R  to 
found  what  is  now  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council.  He  is  still  a  di¬ 
rector.  He  also  suggested  and 
helped  to  found  the  American 
Round  Table,  scheduled  to  hold 
its  next  discussions  in  Princeton 
in  April  on  the  ethical  and  moral 
standards  of  this  country.  Leav¬ 
ing  Y&R,  Mr.  LaRoche  bought  a 
quarter  interest  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Broadcasting  Company  with 
Edward  Noble  and  Time  and 
Life.  He  sold  out  to  get  back 
into  the  agency  business. 

• 

2,300  Calls 

The  Los  Angeles  Times’  40- 
page  Women’s  Fashions  section 
Feb.  12  brought  in  1,297  calls 
from  readers  for  information 
on  the  first  day  after  publica¬ 
tion  —  2,300  before  the  end  of 
the  week.  The  color  rotogravure 
tabloid  section  contained  19,054 
lines  of  advertising. 


U.S.  Family 
Spends  $385 
Fixing  Home 

The  average  American  family 
will  spend  $385  on  home  im¬ 
provement  in  1961,  accorfling  to 
the  Bureau  of  Adveitising 
ANPA,  In  fact,  for  eveiy  $3 
spent  on  new  home  construction 
this  year,  Americans  will  spend 
$2  on  home  improvement.  Ten 
years  ago,  the  ratio  was  10  to 
one  in  favor  of  new  construc¬ 
tion. 

Figures  are  based  on  market 
estimates  by  the  Home  Improve¬ 
ment  Council  and  are  high¬ 
lighted  in  a  new  folder-presen¬ 
tation,  “Put  the  Spotlight  on 
the  Home  Improvement  Market 
.  .  .  Your  Biggest  Market  is 
Waiting  To  Be  Sold,”  just  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Bureau.  The  folder 
is  now  being  sho\vn  to  retailers 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  through 
the  more  than  1,000  member 
daily  newspapers  of  the  Bureau. 

“This  year  should  be  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  gooti  one  for  home 
improvement,”  said  Mark  R. 
Arnold,  manager  of  the  Bureau’s 
Retail  and  Classified  Division. 
“The  home  improvement  market 
is  a  growth  market.  Retailers 
who  realize  this  fact  and  who 
bid  strongly  for  business  in  1961 
will  be  rewarded.  Merchants 
who  stand  pat  and  who  do  not 
back  strong  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  programs  may  well  find 
themselves  losing  business  to 
their  more  aggressive  competi¬ 
tors.” 

Per-Faniily  Data 

To  help  retailers  make  the 
most  of  their  1961  selling  op¬ 
portunities,  the  new  Home  Im¬ 
provement  folder  includes  a 
“Market  Target  Table”  listing 
per  family  expenditures  for  11 
home  improvement  retail  classi¬ 
fications.  Included  among  these 
classifications  are  lumber  yards, 
building  material  dealers,  hard¬ 
ware  stores,  furniture  stores, 
appliance  stores,  and  heating 
and  plumbing  equipment  deal¬ 
ers. 

The  best  industry  estimates 
are  that  if  all  homes  needing 
modernization  were  to  receive 
the  needed  improvements,  the 
total  dollar  outlay  would  come 
to  $69  billion.  This  is  $1,327  per 
family — considerably  more  than 
the  estimated  $385  per  family 
that  will  be  spent. 

“Put  The  Spotlight  on  the 
Home  Improvement  Market" 
also  contains  a  tested  advertis¬ 
ing  program  to  follow  in  setting 
up  a  home  improvement  ad 
schedule. 


ENGINEERING  FOR 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

.  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 
PLANT  EXTENSION 
NEW  PLANT 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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Phone  the  Director  of  Public  Relations 
serving  your  territory  as  named  below. 

Ed  Schafer 
Omaha — 342-5822 

Walt  Graydon 
Portland — CApitol  7-7771 

W.  G.  Burden 

New  York  City — REctor  2-7440 
Ridgewood,  N.J. — Gilbert  5-0340 

Paul  Harrison 

Los  Angeles — MAdison  7-9211 

Joel  Priest,  Jr. 

Salt  Lake  City — EMpire  3-1544 

General  Director  of  Public  Relations 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


concern  with  the  quality  of  jour-  founded  the  Milwaukee  .lournal, 


Marquette’s  Salute 
To  Citizen  and  News 


Bv  Don  Rohh 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Journalists  will  come  to  Mar¬ 
quette  University’s  campus  dur¬ 
ing  March  and  April  for  two 
major  conferences  which  are  the 
capstone  of  50  years’  teaching 
by  the  College  of  Journalism, 
the  third  school  in  the  United 
States  to  begin  journalism  in¬ 
struction. 


Marquette  has  organized  a 
program  for  March  7,  8  and  9 
dealing  with  “The  Citizen  and 
the  News.’’  Considering  such 
questions  as  the  competence  of 
citizenry  to  control  or  influence 
national  affairs  and  how  this 
control  or  influence  is  shown 
will  be  two  professors  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  William  Y.  Elliott  of 
Harvard  and  Donald  C.  Blais- 
dell  of  City  College  of  New 
York.  The  hindrances  reporters 
face  in  covering  national  affairs 
will  be  discussed  by  Douglass 
Cater,  Washington  reporter  of 
The  Reporter  magazine.  How  to 


increase  each  media’s  peculiar 
powers  to  serve  the  people  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  panel  made 
up  of  Edward  P.  Morgan,  ABC 
news  analyst,  Arville  Schaleben, 
managing  editor  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  and  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  Newsweek  magazine. 

The  role  of  the  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  and  the  challenges  of 
his  work  will  be  examined  on 
April  14  when  four  alumni  of 
the  College  of  Journalism  return 
to  campus.  They  are  Fred  Zusy, 
president  of  Continental  Press 
Inc. ;  Paul  McMahon,  travel  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal; 
Jack  Casserly,  chief  of  the 
Hearst  Headline  Service  bureau 
in  Rome,  and  Wallace  Carroll, 
Washington  news  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times.  A  convocation 
and  conferring  of  degrees  on 
April  15  will  conclude  the  50th 
year  observance. 

This  program  which  evidences 
scholarship  and  an  everpresent 


For  Daily  Spot  Coverage  of 
WORLD  RELIGIOUS  NEWS  .  .  . 
Use  Religious  News  Service 


Accurate,  objective  Correspondents  in  all  state  capitals 
Spot  News  and  Photo  Correspondents  throughout  the  world 


•  RNS  DAILY  NEWS  REPORTS — Spot  coverage  of  major 
religious  activities  in  U.  S.  plus  cable  and  wireless  reports 
of  world-wide  top  religious  news. 


*  The  W eek  in  Religion  features  significant  religious  trends 
with  objective  background  and  interpretation  for  clarity. 


Religion  in  Review,  a  weekly  pony  report  of  religious  de¬ 
velopments  for  medium  and  smaller  dailies. 


Religious  Remarkables,  a  matted  cartoon  of  unusual  re¬ 
ligious  persons,  places  and  events. 


RNS  Photo  Service — Outstanding  religious  news  and  feature 
photos,  world-wide. 


Religious  News  Reporter,  a  15-minute  radio  script  of  the 
week’s  religious  news. 


Editors  find  RNS  invaluable  in  keeping  pace  with  growing  reader 
interest  in  vital  religious  news.  With  its  950  news  and  photo  cor¬ 
respondents  throughout  the  world,  it  serves  750  U.S.  clients — daily 
and  weekly  newspapers,  news  magazines,  radio  and  TY  stations, 
church  publications  and  headquarters.  It  has  won  numerous  awards 
for  excellence  of  reporting. 


Yomt  nmt>$paper  needs  RNS,  Write  for  deteUs^  sample  hit  and  rates  to 


RELIGIOUS  NEWS  SERVICE 


43  West  5Tlk  Street,  New  Verk  19,  N.  V. 


nalistic  work  has  a  taproot  which 
stretches  back  to  a  September 
night  in  1910  when  a  former 
Detroit  police  reporter,  then  a 
Jesuit  priest,  told  four  students 
sitting  in  a  basement  room  about 
the  work  of  the  reporter.  He 
was  Fr.  John  E.  Cops,  S.J., 
founder  of  journalism  education 
at  Marquette.  His  basic  report¬ 
ing  course  expanded  into  adver¬ 
tising  and  advertising  copy  writ¬ 
ing  and  later  into  a  curriculum 
which  is  20  percent  professional 
studies,  60  percent  Liberal  Arts 
and  20  percent  electives. 

Today  more  than  1,600  Mar¬ 
quette  journalism  graduates  are 
found  in  all  areas  of  journalism 
and  in  government. 

Journalism  at  Marquette  was 
not  designed  vocationally  by 
Father  Copus  nor  his  successor 
in  1915,  Fr.  John  Danihy,  S.J., 
a  square-jawed  English  teacher. 
Their  initial  ideas  aimed  at  pro¬ 
fessional  education,  and  these 
ideas  have  been  refined  and  ex¬ 
panded  by  a  1914  Marquette 
graduate  who  returned  as  a 
journalism  teacher  in  1924  and 
who  became  dean  in  1928 — J.  L. 
O’Sullivan,  formerly  with  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  the 
United  Press. 

Under  Dean  O’Sullivan  a 
journalism  program  has  evolved 
which  concentrates  on  newspa¬ 
pers  as  the  major  means  of 
communication  today  but  which 
embraces  all  fields  of  journal¬ 
istic  endeavor.  Courses  in  writ¬ 
ing  proceed  through  two  semes¬ 
ters  of  basic  reporting,  to  public 
affairs  reporting,  editorial  per¬ 
suasion,  critical  writing,  maga¬ 
zine  article  writing,  interpretive 
reporting,  and  advanced  writing 
workshop. 

This  growth  of  journalism 
education  has  not  been  an  easy 
road.  Father  Danihy  said  in  the 
early  1900s  that  “to  prevent  er¬ 
rors  in  a  paper  is  like  trying  to 
catch  all  of  the  snow  flakes  fall¬ 
ing  in  a  blizzard.”  And  unlike 
other  fields  of  scholarship,  jour¬ 
nalism  educators  did  not  have 
“weathermen”  who  had  figured 
out  some  of  the  storm  patterns 
before  them.  Dean  O’Sullivan 
said,  “Journalism  education  has 
developed  to  its  present  status 
within  a  space  of  50  years.  In¬ 
struction  in  the  field  was  origin¬ 
ated  in  the  United  States  with¬ 
out  any  European  background  on 
which  to  build.  On  the  other 
hand,  medicine,  law  and  engi¬ 
neering,  with  a  longer  tradition 
in  the  western  world,  have  re¬ 


gave  the  college  $300,000  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  permanent  .Niemaa 
Chair  of  Joumali.sm. 

The  Wisconsin  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  organization  of  weekly 
newspapers,  has  provide  d  sum¬ 
mer  internships  through  which 
journalism  students  may  receive 
practical  experience.  In  the  past 
five  years,  36  Marquette  stu¬ 
dents  have  worked  for  weeklies 
under  this  program. 


Journalism  Linked 
With  Social  Science 


RENSSELAt;R,  Ini 

St.  Joseph’s  College  has  added 
a  Journalism  -  Social  Science 
group  major  to  its  curriculum 
next  fall.  The  new  sequence  is 
expected  to  replace  the  present 
English-Joumalism  group  ma¬ 
jor. 

The  new  program  requires  the 
journalism  student  to  take  48 
hours  —  including  36  on  the 
upper  level  —  in  journalism, 
political  science,  economics  and 
history.  The  36  upper-levd 
hours  are  required  to  include 
12  hours  in  journalism,  12  in 
political  science,  6  in  economics 
and  6  in  history. 

St.  Joseph’s  offers  seven  three- 
hour  journalism  courses  on  the 
upper  level  in  addition  to  a 
three-hour  introduction  course 
on  the  lower  level. 

Hugh  P.  Cowdin  is  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  and 
head  of  the  department. 


Student  Aid  Posted 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Three  $12,000  graduate  as- 
sistantships  in  the  Newhouse 
Mass  Communications  Center 
will  be  offered  by  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  1961-62  academic 
year.  They  provide  18  hours  of 
free  tuition  and  are  available 
to  students  interested  in  grad¬ 
uate  work  in  advertising,  news¬ 
paper,  public  relations,  radio¬ 
television  news,  religious  jour 
nalism,  magazine  and  audio  vis¬ 
ual  aids. 


CLA 


Contests  for  Women 


Montreal 

The  Canadian  Women’s  Press 
Club  has  announced  a  writing 
and  broadcasting  competition, 
open  to  all  women  writers  living 
in  Canada.  It  is  divided  into  five 


quired  a  century  or  more  to  categories,  each  with  an  English- 
attain  their  present  situation  in  and  French-language  division. 
American  academic  and  profes-  First  prize  in  each  category  is 
sional  circles.”  $100.  The  competition  covers 

Financial  support  for  journal-  news  stories,  feature  stories, 
ism  at  Marquette  came  in  1960  columns  and  photo-stories  pub- 
when  Miss  Faye  McBeath,  niece  lished  or  broadcast  during  1960. 
of  Lucius  W.  Nieman  who  It  closes  March  21. 
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r.L4SSU  lED  clink: 


the  series  invites  a  phone  call  Salisbury  Named  CAM 
for  further  information.  „  t-r  ^  o 

A  number  of  newspapers  con-  Kockiorct  rapers 
tacted  have  tried  direct  mail  Rocktord,  Ill. 

and  found  it  wanting.  Helen  Two  promotions  in  the  adver- 
Knief,  CAM,  iraterioo  (Iowa)  tising  department  of  the  Rock- 
Daily  Courier,  sends  along  a  ford  Morning  Star  and  Regiater- 
circular  letter  recently  used  to  Republic  were  announced  here 
announce  a  farm  implement  by  Publisher  E.  Kenneth  Todd, 
space  feature.  “We  had  to  follow  Promoted  are  David  W.  Salis- 
up  almost  100%  with  phone  bury,  assistant  national  adver- 
calls,”  she  advises.  tising  manager,  who  will  become 

classified  advertising  manager, 
and  Robert  G.  Howard,  national 
advertising  department  staff 
member,  who  will  become  assist¬ 
ant  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  succeeding  Mr.  Salisbury. 

Mr.  Salisbury  will  assume  the 
duties  of  Kenneth  J.  Nattrass 
in  the  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  enabling  Mr.  Nat¬ 
trass  to  devote  full  time  to  his 
duties  as  assistant  advertising 
manager. 


Direct  Mail  Is  Strong 
Want  Ad  Sales  Tool 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


While  Natalie  S.  Parish,  : 
CAM,  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  i 
favors  the  saleman-to-prospect 
approach,  she  has  some  sound 
ideas  on  the  use  of  direct  mail 
as  a  sales  tool.  “Direct  mail  so¬ 
licitation,”  she  says,  in  answer 
to  our  (luery,  “is  a  profitable 
source  of  business  for  us.” 

“Our  phone  room,”  she  writes, 
“has  a  never  ending  program 
of  sending  mail  cards  (where 
phone  solicitation  is  impossible) . 

If  a  salesperson  cannot  reach  a 
prospective  advertiser  she  turns 
the  lead  over  to  our  mailer  who 
pastes  the  ad  on  one  of  the 
cards  attached  and  mails.  Our 
returns  are  good.  They  are 
higher  on  the  Person-to-Person 
because  of  the  rate.” 

Her  mailing  piece  consists  of 
a  three-fold  card  which  is  a  self 
mailer.  The  lower  third,  on 
which  a  clipping  from  the  oppo¬ 
sition  newspaper  is  pasted,  con¬ 
tains  spaces  for  pricing  the  ad 
for  30  times,  7  times,  3  times 
and  1  time,  in  that  order.  It 
may  be  tom  off  and  mailed  back 
to  the  paper  without  postage. 

The  message  shouts  “WE 
SAW  YOUR  AD,  But^l51,000 
Miami  News  families  missed  it!” 
There  are  just  a  very  few  addi¬ 
tional  words  about  the  Miami 
News’  market  on  the  piece. 

In  addition  to  the  clipping 
mailer,  the  Miami  News  con¬ 
ducts  a  regular  series  of  mail¬ 
ings  to  commercial  prospects. 
Says  Miss  Parish,  “Our  mailing 
bills  are  high,  however,  the  re¬ 
turn  is  such  that  it  merits  the 
expenditure.  One  or  two  pieces 
of  mail  are  sent  out  to  com¬ 
mercial  advertisers  each  week. 
They  are  in  the  form  of  repro¬ 
duced  success  stories  or  per¬ 
sonalized  letters.” 

The  example  of  these  mailings 
we  have  before  us  features  a 
reproduction  of  used  car  ad 
with  a  letter  from  the  adver¬ 
tiser  which  advises  the  news¬ 
paper  that  the  two-day  ad  sold 
seven  cars  at  an  advertising 
cost  of  $10.80  per  car. 

Alvin  Thornbrugh,  CAM, 
Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News,  uses 
the  back  of  his  invoice  to  impart 
a  message  to  advertisers.  It 
reads:  “THANK  YOU  FOR 
!  this  ad.  You  made  a  wise 


sponse  we  suggest  piacmg  aos  Schedules 

on  our  7  time  insertion  plan. 

While  the  Beacon-News  i?'  *u  c  Chicago 

j  ,  1  i-  For  the  fourth  consecutive 

doesn  t  have  a  regular  mailing  j  •  u  u  ,i. 

A  HI  mi.  u  u  year,  Budweiser  has  chosen  the 
progr^,  C  AM  Thornbrugh  Chicago  Sunday  Sun-Times  Mid- 
sends  to  real  estate  brokers  and  ^^agazine  to  present  the 

auto  dealers  occasional  mailings  schedules  of  the  Chicago 

on  how  to  improve  advertising  Chicago  Cubs, 

ec  niques.  Budweiser  section  April  9 

Another  technique  is  the  use  a  four-page  spot-color 

of  personalized  letters  directed  liftout,  designed  to  fold  into  an 
at  key  accounts.  Each  letter  in  eight-page  booklet. 


To  the  small 
publisher  who 
is  thinking 
OFFSET: 


SPECIFIC . . .  THINK 


Low  initial  Inwertmant 
Low  operating  costa 

No  costly  engravings,  but  lots  of  picturoa 

Battar  reproduction 

Low^ost  coM-typa  composition 

Moneysaving  paper  in  rolls 

Up  to  16  standard  news  pages  (32  tabloid  pagM) 

Speeds  of  12,600  papers  par  hour  —  foMad 


fuU  dsscHptivs  Hfrstuf,  wrHms 

THE  COTTRELL  COMPANY 

10  Mechanic  Straat.  Waatarly,  Rhode  Itland. 
or  call  your  naaraat  Vanguard  rapraaantativa 
at  640  Waat  Washington  Boulevard.  Chicago 
6,  Illinois,  FRanMin  2-5693:  or  1416  Com¬ 
merce  BMg.,  Daliae  1.  Texas.  Riverside  7-490S. 
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BULLETIN* 

Long  Beach  Newspapers 
lead  California  in 
amount  of  retail 
FOOD  LINAGE 
published  in  1960 

The  amount  of  retail  advertising 
carried  by  a  newspaper  in  any  cat¬ 
egory  is  a  point  to  be  considered 
when  buying  general  advertising  in 
that  same  classification. 

Here's  the  retail  food  linage  record 
in  California; 

Top  5  newspapers  in  retail  grocers 
advertising 

—  Media  Records,  Year  1960  — 


Long  Beach  independent  —  M 

2,967,724 

Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  —  E 

2,835,010 

San  Diego  Tribune  —  E 


San  Diego  Union  ■ 


San  Jose  News  —  E 


When  placing  food  advertising  in 
the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  be  sure  it  is  backed 
up  by  the  retailers.  In  this  market, 
you  get  the  best  support  in  Long 
Beach. 

'Apologies  to  Shell  Oil 


Independent 


I  LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 
the  InternatiBnal  City 
NOW  OVER  MILLION  POPULATION 


80  Years  of  History 
Of  Newsprint  Pricing 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW  of  modem  life  has  become  moet 

-  complex  and  both  the  big  busi- 

A*  TT*  X  nessman  and  the  politician  hag 

X  xxxot/xrxj  to  place  a  press  agent  iretween 

him  and  the  newspaper  reporter 

Of  Newsprint  Pricing 

Tampa  than  there  are  pro- 

„  _  .  „  ,  fessional  newsmen.  And  you  will 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard  Anj  ^jjjg  throughout  the 

country,  particularly  so  in  such 

NEWSPRINT;  Producers,  Publishers,  general  urbanity  of  those  who  big  news  centers  as  Washina- 
and  Political  Pressures.  By  L.  Ethan  ,  ...  ,  .c  iu  ~  *  xt  v  i  it  .* 

Ellis.  New  Brunswick,  N.  j.;  Rut-  testify  and  of  those  who  inter-  ton,  New  York  and  Los  An¬ 
gers  University  Press.  620  pp.  $7.50.  rogate  and  listen.  geles.” 

.....  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  “Yet  the  expenditure  of  en-  In  his  closing  chapter,  Mr. 

•  interests  ^j-gy  to  bring  each  investigat-  Newton  discusses  the  challenge 

in  the  tapestry  of  economic  pat-  committee  abreast  of  all  of  a  newspaper  career  and  con- 

tems,  and  a  specialist  in  the  preceding  investigations  and  to  eludes:  “I  know  not  a  single 
80-year  controversy  over  news-  ^  forward  is  bored  editor.  .  .  .  What  more 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 


NEWSPRINT;  Producers,  Publishers, 
and  Political  Pressures.  By  L.  Ethan 
Eilis.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Rut¬ 
gers  University  Press.  620  pp.  $7.60. 


rogate  and  listen.  geles.” 

“Yet  the  expenditure  of  en-  In  his  closing  chapter,  Mr. 
ergy  to  bring  each  Investigat-  Newton  discusses  the  challenge 
ing  committee  abreast  of  all  of  a  newspaper  career  and  con- 


80-year  controversy  over  news¬ 
print  prices,  here  reaches  —  in 
1960  —  this  conclusion: 
“Neither  legislation,  investi- 


bored  editor. 


What  more 


enormous  ...  to  say  nothing  could  a  young  person  ask  of 
of  the  cash  outlay  demanded  life!” — G.A.B. 
both  of  the  industries  and  the  • 


gation,  nor  public  pressures  will  pujjijg  puj-ge 
.  .  .  bring  divergent  elemente  -Enlightenment  is  undoubted; 
into  hamionious  relationship.  If  positive  effect  on  price  is  prob- 
this  end  is  ever  to  be  achieved,  lematical,  since  it  appears  that 
It  must  eventuate  from  con-  most  active  periods  of  in- 
certed  efforto  to  study  mufuof  vestigation  follow,  rather  than 
problems  and  prepare  some  joint  recede,  price  increases.  It  may 
approach  to  their  solution.  .  .  .  ^^at  the  negative  effect,  in 
The  solution  can  come  only  from  preventing  a  worse  thing,  is  of 


Times  Edition 
For  West  Coast 
Long  Way  Off 


repeated  and  well  -  intentioned  importance  but  it  would  be  dif-  York  Times  the 

efforts  by  both  parties/’  to  find  a  yardstick  to  Project  study  of  a  West  Coast 

Dr.  L.  Ethan  Ellis,  Professor  measure  this  factor  ”  edition  is  dubbed  Operation 

;  History  at  Rutgers  Univer-  this  book  is  a  lot  of  fact.  Westward  Ho. 

sity,  published  an  earlier  vol-  ^j^ta,  analysis.  It  is  a  history,  Staffers  were  advised  this 
ume  on  this  field  in  1948:  “Print  not  a  case  for  either  party.  week,  after  preliminary  an- 


Paper  Pendulum.”  In  that  study, 
reproduced  in  full  as  an  ap¬ 
pendix  to  the  present  book,  he 
reported  and  analyzed  the  eco- 


^  ,  ....  ^  Newton  Jr.,  Iowa  State  University 

nomic  and  political  aspects  of  Press:  316  pp.  $3.96. 


not  a  case  for  either  party.  week,  after  preliminary  an- 
*  *  *  nouncement  of  the  plan  by  Pub- 

KIDING  HERD  ON  PR  lisher  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
that  even  if  the  project  gets  a 

Crusade  for  Democracy,  By  V,  M.  g^Apn  licrht  manv  months  of 
Newton  Jr..  Iowa  State  University  ugnt,  many  monins  01 


the  problem  from  1878  to  1937.  *  •  • 

In  his  “Pendulum”  account,  V.  M.  Newton  Jr.,  managing 
published  12  years  ago,  Profes-  editor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
sor  Ellis  concluded:  Tribune  and  clarion  voice  in  the 


ess;  316  pp.  $3.95.  planning  and  experimentation 

*  *  *  will  pass  before  Californians  get 

V.  M.  Newton  Jr.,  managing  the  New  York  Times  to  read 


published  12  years  ago,  Profes-  editor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  with  their  breakfast  coffee, 
sor  Ellis  concluded:  TWbune  and  clarion  voice  in  the  force  includes  An- 

“The  practical  problem  of  the  fight  for  freedom  of  informa-  Fishor  assistant  p-aupt*! 

future  would  seem  to  resemble  tion,  in  “Crusade  for  Democ-  managerrLarrrHauck,^^^^^ 
that  of  the  past :  to  maintain  racy,”  tells  the  story  behind  one  news'  editor ;  Roger  Atwood, 

prices  at  a  point  where  both  in-  newspaper’s  fight  against  cor-  advortisina-  Wnltpr  Matt- 

terests  may  live  at  peace  with  ruption  and  chicanery  in  gov- 

fair  profit.  ...  This  solution  ernment,  and  points  the  way  for  Si  Kaplan,  circulatio^ 

has  not  been  realized.  Both  newspapers  to  help  preserve  the  a,,  -  ^:ii  i__4.  ^pv-ral 

parties  share  the  responsibility  right  of  Americans  to  know  the  ^^jfg  ^ 
for  failure  to  arrive  at  a  solu-  truth  —  both  good  and  bad  —  m.  i  .  - 

tion.”  about  their  government.  There  expen- 

He  carries  the  story  of  charges  is  considerable  case  history  ma-  ^  printing 

and  rebuttals  and  Congressional  terial  in  this  book,  taken  from  West  Coast,  In  April  194&,  a 

investigations  through  World  the  files  of  the  Tampa  Tribune,  editicm  was  tran^ 

War  II  and  its  aftermath,  where  Mr.  Newton  has  been  ITf  S 

through  the  Korean  crisis,  and  working  since  1943.  delegates  at  the  United  Natio 

through  1957  Organization  conference  at  ban 

Despite  th^  efforts  of  Con-  Crusading  Editor  Francisco  In  August  1956,  a 

gress  and  the  Department  of  The  Tribune  has  delved  into  , 

Justice  to  reach  probative  con-  gambling  operations,  corruption  otThp'ppnnhliran  Na- 

clusions  through  their  mass  of  in  city  elections,  building  of  ‘r  JvVnHon 

information  and  indubitable  pa-  roads  and  schools,  the  torture  Convention  at  Sa  | 

tience  and  thoroughness,  no  law  of  prisoners  in  chain  gangs,  the  m- 

has  been  enacted  that  would  plight  of  migrant  workers,  and  several  months  the  Tim« 

bring  about  a  stabler  relation-  pollution  of  public  water  sup-  printing  an  edition  in 

ship  between  publishers  and  ply.  In  addition,  he  tells  again  Europe  which  is  made  up  M 

producers,  the  author  points  out.  the  story  of  legislators  nick-  edited  in  New  Yort 

The  author  observes:  named  the  “pork  chop  gang”  transmitted  via  punra 

“No  one  can  peruse  the  docu-  because  of  their  living  “high  on  signals  to  the  linecasting 

merits  carrying  the  story  of  the  the  hog”  from  public  funds.  machines  in  Pans. 

Brown.  Beckworth.  Canehart.  The  book  discusses  press  There  has  been  no  determina- 


The  author  observes: 

“No  one  can  peruse  the  docu- 


ICIC  XTAX.  XNCWtVll  Jiao  IJCCll  ,  ,  .  '  ,  ,9  ..  9  <*.»  a* 

irking  since  1943.  delegates  at  the  United  NatioM 

Organization  conference  at  San 
A  Crusading  Editor  Francisco.  In  August  1956,  a 

rru  rp  -x  X  J  1  J  ■  t  10-page  edition  was  sent  via 

The  Tribune  has  delved  into  facsimile  techniques  for  dis- 


For  several  months  the  Times 
has  been  printing  an  edition  in 


ments  carrying  the  story  of  the  the  hog”  from  public  funds.  maenmes  in  uaris. 

Brown,  Beckworth,  Capehart,  The  book  discusses  press  There  has  been  no  detemina* 
Celler,  Harris,  Klein,  Humphrey,  agents,  both  in  business  and  in  tion  yet  whether  facsimile  or 


and  Magnuson  committees  with-  politics. 


tape  will  be  the  method  ob* 


out  acquiring  tremendous  re-  “The  press  agent  is  here  to  ployed  for  a  West  Coast  edi- 

spect  for  the  pertinacity  and  stay,”  Mr.  Newton  says.  “All  tion. 
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A  recent  independent  study  made  by  a 
professional  consultant  found  in  10  out¬ 
standing  college  food,  nutrition,  and 
health  textbooks  that,  wdthout  excep¬ 
tion,  among  other  breakfasts,  a  basic 
cereal  breakfast,  mostly  based  on  the 
Iowa  Breakfast  Studies*  appeared  in 


every  textbook  examined. 

These  studies,  originated  in  1948  by 
the  College  of  Medicine  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  demonstrated  that 
an  adequate  breakfast  was  beneficial, 
whereas  previously  only  opinion 
prevailed. 


icpen- 
1  the 
45,  a 
trans- 
BSS  to 
atioiu 
t  San 
>56,  a 
t  via 
dia- 
n  Na- 
Fran- 


*A  Summary  of  the  Iowa  Breakfast  Studies,  published  by  Cereal  Institute,  Inc.,  May  1,  1957. 


CEREAL  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

135  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3 


A  research  and  educational  endeavor  devoted  to  the  betterment  of  national  nutrition 
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IN  ^ 
JUST 
20 

MINUTES 


a  linecasting  machine  can  set  an  hour's  worth 
of  manual  composition . . .  automatically. .  .with 

FAIRCHILD  TELETYPESETTER 


WITH  TELETYPESETTER 
YOUR  LINECASTING- MACHINES  OPERATE  AT  THEIR  TOP  CAPACITY 


THE  TTS  PERFORATOR  has  an  easily  mastered  THE  TTS  OPERATING  UNIT  is  easily  attached 
touch  system  typewriter  keyboard.  Every  char-  beneath  the  linecasting  machine  keyboard  — 
acter.  spaceband  and  linecasting  machine  does  not  interfere  with  periodic  manual  oper 

function  IS  recorded  by  perforations  in  strong  ation.  TTS  equipment  is  mechanical  —  easily 

paper  tape  serviced  and  maintained  by  shop  personnel 

.  I 


I 


ANSWERS  to  questions 
commonly  asked  about 

TELETYPESETTER® 

Can  classified  matter  be  set? 

Yes.  Also  tabular  matter,  including  run-arounds 
and  box  scores  can  be  set  automatically  using 
Teletypesetter. 

Does  Fairchild  install  and  instruct  in  TTS  use? 

Installation  is  suptervised  by  Fairchild  persoimel. 
At  the  time  of  the  initial  installation,  basic 
instruction  is  given  to  perforator  operators  and 
maintenance  men.  In  addition,  Fairchild  pro¬ 
vides  a  tuition-free  school  for  training  customers’ 
jjersormel  in  maintenance  of  the  equipment. 

Can  perforated  tape  be  used  to  set  type  more 
than  once? 

Yes.  In  addition,  another  advantage  of  TTS  is 
that  tape  can  be  stored  for  later  use,  saving  metal 
inventory  and  space. 

Hotv  many  TTS  equipped  linecasting  machines 
can  be  tended  by  one  man? 

Normally,  three  or  four. 

Can  a  weekly  newspaper  get  TTS  benefits? 

Yes.  Many  weeklies  transcribe  news  items,  cor¬ 
respondence,  p>ersonals,  features,  etc.  on  a  per¬ 
forator  daily.  The  tape  is  stored  until  publication 
time  nears,  then  the  t3q)e  is  set  automatically 
on  the  TTS-equipped  linecasting  machine.  For 
newspapers  with  job  shop  work,  this  frees  the 
composing  machine  for  profitable  commercial 
printing  jobs. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

blVISfOS  OF  FAlSCHilO  CAMfRA  AND  iNSTR'JMtST  CORP 


District  Offices:  Eastchester,  N.  Y.;  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Chicago,  III.;  Los  Angolts,  Calif.;  Toronto,  Ont. 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  FGE  41 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  1.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  "More  Type  in  Less  Time." 


.ZONE _ STATE. 


Your  linecasting  machines  are  a  major  capital  invest¬ 
ment.  They're  built  to  turn  out  type  two  or  three  times 
faster  than  fiuman  hands  normally  operate  them.  With 
ns  they  operate  at  top  capacity  continuously.  ONLY 
.vith  TTS  tape-operated  Imecastmg  machines  do  you 
p,et  the  maximum  return  on  your  investment.  For  exam¬ 
ple:  About  210  lines  average  is  pretty  good  output  per 
hour  by  manual  operation.  But  with  TTS  tape,  standard 
machines  can  produce  400  or  more  lines,  and  high  speed 
machines  600  or  more  lines  —  automatically  —  hour 
after  hour. 

You  get  all  the  type  you  need  —  on  time  —  all  the  time 
.vith  TTS.  Mall  the  coupon  today  for  the  full  story. 


FAIRCHILD 


e  w  s 


Art  Caret,  of  Fairchild’s  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  bureau,  won  the  top 
($500)  News  and  Idea  Reporting 
Award  of  1960.  Mr.  Caret’s  prize¬ 
winning  story  was  an  exclusive 
report  in  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD, 
alerting  readers  six  months  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  new  tariff  on  wool 
fabrics. 

Second  prize  (1100)  went  to  Robert 
Scott,  Chicago  bureau,  for  his  series 
on  baby  food  allowance  plans  in 
SUPERMARKET  NEWS.  A  special 
merit  ($50)  award  was  given  by  the 
judges  to  Craig  Wilson,  .4kron, 
Ohio,  for  his  authoritative  story  on 
supermarket  circus  promotion  in 
HartviUe,  Ohio. 

Fourteen  $50  awards  were  made  to 
two  winners  on  each  of  the  seven 
Fairchild  newspapers.  The  winners 
of  these  individual  publication 
awards  are: 

Lloyd  Schwartz,  Washington,  D.  C., 
for  his  post-EIection  business  wrap- 
up  in  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY. 
Fred  Elichelbaum.  New  York,  for  his 
series  on  New  York  store  sales  and 
earnings  in  WOMEN’S  WEAR 
DAILY. 

Art  Caret,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
pinpointing  six  months  in  advance 
the  new  tariff  for  wool  fabrics  in 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD. 

Harry  Jenkins.  New  York,  for  his 
series  of  columns  on  cotton  mills 
curtailment  in  DAILY  NEWS  REC¬ 
ORD. 

A.  W.  Stamey,  High  Point,  N.  C., 
for  his  pre-fumiture  market  story  in 
HOME  FURNISHINCS  DAILY. 
John  Mack,  Chicago,  for  his  candid 
camera  page  on  reaction  to  end  of 
steel  strike  in  HOME  FURNISH¬ 
INCS  DAILY. 

Vivian  Infantine,  New  York,  for  her 
fashion  feature  pages  in  FOOT¬ 
WEAR  NEWS. 

Betty  Jane  Minsky,  Marquette, 
Michigan,  for  her  good  promotion 
story  in  FOOTWEAR  NEWS. 
Jerome  P.  Frank.  New  York,  for  his 
story  on  introduction  of  opitaxial 
transistors  in  ELECTRONIC  NEWS. 
Ceorge  M.  Drake.  Chicago,  for  his 
story  on  Russian  testing  of  plastics 
for  semiductors  in  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS. 

Frank  Maier,  Rockford,  III.,  for  his 
interview  on  numerically  controlled 
machines  in  METALWORKINC 
NEWS. 

Martin  Isacoff,  New  York,  for  his 
story  on  Republic’s  new  process  in 
METALWORKINC  NEWS. 

Robert  Scott,  Chicago,  for  his  .series 
on  baby  food  allowance  plans  in 
SUPERMARKET  NEWS. 

Craig  Wilson,  Akron,  Ohio,  for  his 
“how  to”  promotion  story  in  SU¬ 
PERMARKET  NEWS. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  Naw  York,  N.  Y. 


MIy  Nows  Rocord,  Wonwn't  Woar  Doltyg 
Homo  Fumithingt  Doily,  Supormorfcol  N0WI9 
Mofi'f  Woor,  Footwoor  Nows,  Dirocloriott 
MotolworUng  Nows,  Elocfronic  Nows,  RoolMa 


Sig  Mickelson  Joins 
Time  Inc.  Division 

Sig  Mickelson,  president  of 
CBS  News  until  his  resignation 
earlier  this  month,  has  joined 
the  Time  Inc.  Broadcasting  Di¬ 
vision,  with  broad  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  plans  in  the  fields  of 
international  broadcasting  and 
broadcast  news. 

Since  September  1960,  Time 
Inc.  has  b^n  exploring  broad¬ 
casting  and  other  communica¬ 
tions  activities  abroad.  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  Andrew  Hei- 
skell  is  completing  a  six-month 
world  tour  of  Time-Life  instal¬ 
lations.  The  broadcast  division 
recently  opened  a  New  York 
Broadcast  News  Bureau.  The  di¬ 
vision  also  maintains  a  News 
Bureau  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Mickelson  began  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  career  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus- 
Leader  and  turned  to  teaching  in 
the  field.  He  joined  CBS  in  1943. 
• 

i  Dorman  Cordell  —  from  the 
I  Associated  Press  bureau,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Ky.  to  Associated  Press 
!  correspondent,  Atlantic  City, 

I N.  J.,  succeeding  Andrew  C. 

'  Meisels,  transferred  to  New 
:  York  bureau. 

*  «  « 

‘  George  J.  Foster  —  to  IFa- 
j  terbury  (Conn.)  American  as 
I  general  assignments  reporter, 
i  Lois  Montv'ille  —  to  society 
!  desk,  American. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Rose  Glavinovich,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune  —  commended 
following  retirement  after  40 
years  of  reporting  in  Berkeley 
in  a  special  resolution  adopted 
by  the  California  State  Assem¬ 
bly. 

*  *  . 

Barbara  Carlson,  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant  —  to 
general  assignment,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times.  Dicken  Kirsch- 
TEN  —  from  the  Navy  to  gen¬ 
eral  assignment.  Times.  Mr. 
Kirschten  is  the  son  of  Ernest 
Kirschten,  editorial  page  staff, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 
John  M.vcAuley  Smith,  Glen- 
wood  Springs  (Colo.)  Sage  — 
to  general  assignment.  Times. 
Harold  Browning  Jr.,  Lexing¬ 
ton  (Ky.)  Herald  —  to  maga¬ 
zine  page.  Times.  Richard 
Berger,  Louisville  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press  —  to  general 
assignment.  Times. 

«  *  * 

John  Sheppard,  rewrite  desk, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
—  to  Cleveland  Bureau,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Heil,  city  hall  re- 
!  porter,  Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital- 
I  Journal  —  to  public  relations 
i  staff,  Kansas  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
•  ciation. 


VACATIONING  to  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies:  Robert  M. 
Hall,  president  of  Hall  Syndicate, 
and  his  wife  and  daughter,  Bonnie. 
They  sailed  aboard  the  North  Ger¬ 
man  Lloyd's  T.  S.  Bremen. 

Charles  Librizzi,  recently 
separated  from  the  U.  S.  Navy 
and  a  Journalism  graduate  of 
Marquette  University  —  to  Af- 
lantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press  as  a 
general  assignment  reporter, 
e  *  * 

Austin  (Bud)  Ragle  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  adv^ertising  director 
Pendleton  (Ore.)  East  Oregon- 


JUDE  Wanniski,  city  editor. 
Culver  City  (Calif.)  Evening 
Star  News  —  to  Henderson  Sec¬ 
tion  editor,  columnist,  Lcut 
Vegas  (Nev.)  Review  Journal. 
*  *  e 

Loren  L.  (Bish)  Taylor, 
Moab  Times-Independent  —  re¬ 
ceived  the  Utah  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Master  Editor-Publisher 
Award  at  the  annual  meeting. 
J.  M.  Cornwell,  Murray  Eagle 
—  elected  president. 


personal 


Toronto  Globe  Sends 
Bolwell  to  Vancouver 

Toronto 

Edwin  Bolwell,  who  joined  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  as  a 
reporter  two  years  ago,  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  newspaper’s 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Bureau.  Mr. 
Bolwell,  a  native  of  Australia, 
replaces  Kenneth  Smith  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  Bureaa 
since  it  was  opened  in  January, 
1959. 

Mr.  Smith  is  now  assigned  to 
cover  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
scene,  the  beat  vacated  by  Stan¬ 
ley  Westall  who  is  at  Queen’s 
Park  to  report  Ontario  govern¬ 
ment  doings. 

• 

Dale  Cooley,  co-publisher  of 
the  Limon  (Colo.)  Leader  — 
elected  president  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Press  Assn. 

«  *  * 

David  Cohen,  news  editor, 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  News  —  to  Burlingamt 
(Calif.)  Advance  Star  as  sports 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Do.n  Bean,  with  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WGAR,  Cleveland  —  to  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Denier. 

*  *  * 

Carl  W.  Funk,  editor  of  the 
Pulaski  Democrat  —  to  presi¬ 
dent,  New  York  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  succeeding  Frank  C 
Forbe.s,  Riverhead  News  Re- 


Willard  Wilks,  aviation/ 
space  editor,  Los  Angeles  bu¬ 
reau,  UPI  —  to  West  Coast  Bu¬ 
reau  news  editor,  American 
Aviation  Publications. 


OFF  TO  HAWAII— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Kingsley  (fop)  and  Mr. 
Mrs.  Willis  Schulte  (below)  of  Kenosha,  Wis.  wore  aboard  the  SS 
Mafsonia  which  sailed  from  San  Francisco  Feb.  20.  Mr.  Kingsley  ■* 
publisher  and  Mr,  Schulte  is  general  manager  of  the  Kenosha  News. 
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Charles  K.  Sergis  —  from 
police  beat  and  general  assign¬ 
ment  to  city  hall  and  politics 
l)eat,  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  C.  Beu,  advertising 
director,  Anchorage  (Ala.) 
Daily  Mews  —  to  general  man¬ 
ager,  Conroe  (Tex.)  Daily  Cour¬ 
ier,  .succeeding  Publisher  Rigby 
Owen,  now  devoting  full  time 
to  establishing  a  newspapt»r 
brokerage  enterprise. 

*  *  * 

Deacon  New  —  from  assist- 
AIR  lift— Lt.  Col.  Stanley  Woino,  ‘'^"t  oil  editor  to  oil  editor,  Okla- 
left,  checks  the  9ear  worn  by  honia  (Okla. )  Dklahoman  and 
William  J.  Huebner,  Hartford  Times,  succeeding  CLAUDE  Bar- 
(Conn.)  Times  reporter,  before  he  ROW',  the  paper’s  original  oil  edi- 
takes  off  for  "Operation  Solidar-  tor  who  retired  after  36  years 
ity"  troop  lift  to  Central  America,  with  the  company. 


DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  awards  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Association 
were  conferred  recently  on  John  S.  Shank  of  Dayton  Newspapers,  Inc. 
for  his  newspaperboy  training  programs,  and  Roger  H.  Ferger,  publisher 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  for  his  years  of  service  to  ONA.  In  the 
picture,  Frank  W.  Spencer,  at  left,  Newark  Advocate,  is  making  the 
presentation  to  Mr.  Shank,  center,  and  Mr.  Ferger,  right. 


Davies  Appointed 
To  College  Position 

Toronto 

Robertson  Davies,  publisher 
of  the  Peterborough  (Ont.)  Ex¬ 
aminer,  author  and  playwright, 
has  been  appointed  master  des¬ 
ignate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto’s  new  Massey  College 
for  graduate  students.  Some  70 
graduates  will  reside  at  the  col¬ 
lege. 

With  Washington  Star 

Mrs.  Eleni  Epstein,  recipient 
of  a  $1,000  prize  in  the  J.  C. 
Penney-University  of  Missouri 
competition,  is  fashion  editor  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star. 
The  caption  with  her  picture 
(E&P,  Feb.  25)  inadvertently 
omitted  her  newspaper  affilia¬ 
tion. 


Walter  Spirko,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Sun-Times  —  re-elected  to  his 
12th  consecutive  term  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Reporters  Association,  compris¬ 
ing  159  members  from  Chicago’s 
four  major  dailies,  wire  services 
and  City  News  Bureau. 

*  *  * 

Anthony  Raciti,  color  coor¬ 
dinator  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Daily 
News  —  elected  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  Press  Veterans  Asso¬ 
ciation,  succeeding  George 
Schreiber,  Chicago  Tribune  re¬ 
porter,  who  held  the  iwst  four 
consecutive  terms. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Field,  formerly  of 
the  Northampton  (England) 
Chronicle  and  Echo,  from  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  —  to 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian. 


Linton  von  Beroldingen 
To  Lockheed  PR  Job 

San  Francisco 

Linton  von  Beroldingen,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  has  been 
named  manager  of  public  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  Lockheed  Mis¬ 
siles  and  Space  Division  at 
Sunnyvale. 

Mr.  von  Beroldingen  began  his 
newspaper  career  more  than  20 
years  ago  as  a  copy  boy  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner.  He  was 
assistant  managing  editor  there 
until  four  years  ago,  when  he 
joined  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 


Browii„  Gleason 
Write  Columns 

Chicago 

Warren  Brown,  veteran  “Bos¬ 
well  of  baseballers’’  and  noted 
sports  columnist  and  toast¬ 
master,  will  forego  covering  the 
Chicago  White  Sox  as  a  daily 
chore  this  season.  He  will  write 
a  daily  column,  covering  the  en¬ 
tire  gamut  of  sports  for  Chi¬ 
cago's  American. 

In  addition,  William  Gleason, 
American  sports  writer,  will 
also  do  a  daily  column.  The  two 
will  share  columnar  space  along 
with  Leo  Fischer,  sports  editor. 
• 

Robert  A.  Juran,  telegraph 
editor,  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record 
—  to  managing  editor.  Town  & 
Village,  New  York  City  weekly. 

*  *  « 

Joseph  E.  Heaphy,  editorial 
staff,  Ansonia  (Conn.)  Evening 
Sentinel — to  staff.  Sterling  Asso¬ 
ciates,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  adver¬ 
tising-public  relations  agency. 

*  *  « 

Louis  R.  Granger,  formerly 
of  the  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury 
and  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star- 
News  —  to  Associated  Press, 
Miami. 


CARROLL 

RIGHTER 

World's  most 
famous  ostrologion. 


BEST  IN  TV— The  Directors  Guild 
of  America  has  cited  Sherwood 
Kohn,  amusements  editor  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  for  the  best 
criticism  in  the  Reid  of  television. 

Accountant  Retires 

San  Francisco 
Guthrye  B.  Sharman,  chief 
accountant  of  the  Son  Francisco 
Examiner  the  past  seven  years, 
has  retired.  An  Australian,  he 
came  here  in  1914  to  visit  the 
Panama  -  Pacific  International 
Exposition  and  came  back  alone 
in  1916.  He  went  to  work  in  the 
Examiner’s  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  in  1923.  His  successor  as 
chief  accountant  is  George 
Sweet. 

• 

Paul  CkiATES,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Mirror  columnist  — 
winner  of  the  Passover-Liberty 
Award  of  Temple  Beth  Zion. 

*  *  « 

Martin  Cohen,  legislative 
and  political  writer,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Sunday  Herald  —  to 
Press  Services,  a  Bridgeport 
public  relations  firm. 

«  «  * 

John  A.  Woodfield,  Easton 
(Md.)  Star-Democrat  —  to  the 
Baltimore  Associated  Press  Bu¬ 
reau.  He  is  a  son  of  Frank 
Woodfield,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun  copydesk. 


(Mr.  Righter  with  Diana  Dors) 


Carroll  Righter's  Daily  Astrological  Forecast  is  published  by 
leading  newspapers  around  the  world  (translated  into  many 
languages)  with  over  100  million  readers. 

".  .  .  Hollywood's  No.  1  .  .  .  ostrologion  .  .  ."  Time. 
If  Righter's  column  is  not  already  in  your  territory,  write  us 
for  rates. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Park  Ava.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  YUkon  6-7625 
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Five  Writers  Given 
Dorothy  Dawe  Awards 

Chicago 

Four  newspaperwomen  and  a 
magazine  writer  received  Doro¬ 
thy  Dawe  Awards  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Furniture  Mart  press 
luncheon  here  recently. 

Receiving  awards  were  Bar¬ 
bara  Beranek,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune;  Abbey  Johnson,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  Wanda  Wilson, 
Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News; 
Mary  Davis  Gilles,  McCall’s 
magazine;  and  Betty  Pepis,  Mc¬ 
Clure  Syndicate. 

• 

J.  M.  Robinson  —  promoted 
to  acting  editor  of  the  Jcwkson- 
vUle  (N.  C.)  Daily  News.  Tom 
MacRae,  reporter  —  promoted 
to  city  editor. 

«  *  * 

Don  Whitley,  farm  editor, 
Wilson  (N.  C.)  Daily  Times  — 
to  city  reporter,  Goldsboro 
(N.  C.)  News-Argus. 

*  *  * 

Edward  W.  Frede  —  from 
Navy  intelligence  to  reporter, 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot. 
Ralph  I.  Pool  —  from  copy 
desk,  Virginian-Pilot  to  retire¬ 
ment.  He  is  writing  a  book  on 
the  lost  colony  at  Roanoke  Is¬ 
land,  N.  C.  Harry  Mihiphy  — 
from  office  manager,  general  ad¬ 
vertising,  to  market  research 
manager,  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star. 


A  weekly  saga  of 
American  ingenuity 


From  many  sections  of  the 
country  come  the  patents  that 
make  for  easier,  more  productive 
living.  Each  week  Science  Serv¬ 
ice  reports  comprehensive  news 
on  the  most  interesting  patents 
granted  by  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Each  week  the  column.  New 
Ideas  and  Gadgets  is  sent  to  our 
newspaper  clients.  This  is  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  short  paragraphs 
describing  new,  scientifically- 
slanted  products.  A  card  listing 
names  of  manufacturers  is  en¬ 
closed.  Illustrated. 


May  we  send  samples,  trials  of 
this  weekly  success  story? 

SCIENCE 

SERVICE 

1719  N  Street,  N.  W. 
Washin9ton  6,  D.  C. 


LULU  WINNERS — awarded  by  the  American  Institute  of  Men's  and 
Boys'  Wear  for  outstanding  presentation  of  male  fashion  news  in  I960: 
left  to  right,  seated — Berta  Mohr,  Berta  Mohr  Fashion  Syndicate;  Ghita 
Cary,  Chicago  Sun-Times;  Ruth  Mugglebee,  Boston  Record-American 
Advertiser;  and  Fay  G.  Cowan,  Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News  Tribune; 
standing — Bill  Hibbard,  Milwaukee  Journal;  T.  Thomas  Gurtner  and 
Malcolm  A.  Borg,  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Record. 


Christa  Finley,  editor, 
Greenville  (Ky.)  Leader  —  to 
assistant  to  Ed  Easterly,  press 
secretary  to  Governor  Bert 

Combs  of  Kentucky. 

«  *  « 

Ray  Dyer,  editor,  El  Reno 
(Okla.)  Daily  Tribune — elected 
president,  Oklahoma  Profes¬ 
sional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

• 

S  if  ton  Aide  Named 

Regina,  Sask. 

William  C.  Duffus  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  Regina  Leader-Post,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Preston  W.  Balmer,  who 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
Michael  Sifton,  president  of  the 
paper  and  the  Saskatoon  Star- 
Phoenix.  Mr.  Balmer  will  work 
at  Toronto,  headquarters  of  the 
Sifton  newspaper  interests. 

• 

Oldtimer’s  Column 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Although  he  retired  Jan.  1 
as  chief  of  the  Ontario-Upland 
bureau  for  the  Sun-Telegram, 
Leonard  J.  Frankish  is  continu¬ 
ing  to  write  a  weekly  column 
based  on  his  50  years  as  an 
Ontario  newspaperman.  He  was 
first  associated  with  the  San 
Bemadino  Sun  as  a  stringer  45 
years  ago. 

• 

Runnells  in  Florida 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Fred  Runnells,  Detroit  pho¬ 
tographer  and  editor,  has  as¬ 
sumed  duties  as  assistant  editor 
of  All  Florida  Magazine  here. 
He  served  in  various  editorial- 
photographic  capacities  on  the 
Detroit  Times  for  28  years  and 
was  associated  for  over  18  years 
with  the  weekly  Grosse  Pointe 
News. 


Obituary 


Allan  J.  Daniels,  71,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Associated  Press 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  from 
1944  until  his  retirement  in 
1955;  Feb.  14.  He  had  previous¬ 
ly  been  managing  editor  of  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Times-Un- 
ion  and  Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Star, 
and  had  worked  on  the  New 
York  Mirror,  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  the  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  Post  and  Telegram,  and 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  American 
Advertiser. 

«  «  « 

Rae  B.  Candee,  69,  police  and 
political  reporter,  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Press  for  40  years;  Feb. 
10. 

*  *  « 

Drullard  Austin  (Duke) 
Raymond,  62,  copy  editor,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner 
since  1937;  Feb.  9. 

*  *  * 

Ross  Brown,  55,  formerly 
financial  writer  for  the  Mont¬ 
real  (Que.)  Star,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  public  relations  advisor 
to  John  Bracken,  national  leader 
of  the  Progressive  Conservative 
Party  in  Canada;  Feb.  8. 

♦  «  * 

George  Shuff,  81,  with  the 
Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Herald  and 
Vicksburg  Evening  Post  for 
more  than  50  years  before  his 
retirement  several  years  ago; 
Feb.  13.  He  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald  at  one  time. 
«  «  * 

E.  Carl  Wallen,  71,  former¬ 
ly  a  photographer  with  the  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner 
and  the  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle,  and  later  a  newsreel  cam¬ 
eraman;  Feb.  12. 


Hugh  Donnell  Dies 

)'.osToir 

Hugh  E.  O’Donnell,  64,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  photographer  and  re- 
tired  Army  Reserve  colonel,  died 
Feb.  18  after  a  long  illneei. 
Joining  the  Globe  in  1914  as  a 
library  assistant,  he  was  trana- 
ferred  to  the  photography  de¬ 
partment  in  1921,  and  from  then 
on  covered  the  waterfront  for 
many  years  before  being  as¬ 
signed  to  Sunday  features. 

• 

Fred  Pierce,  70,  retired  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Billings  (Mont) 
Gazette;  Feb.  12. 

*  «  * 

Nephi  C.  Hicks,  78,  co-owner 
of  the  Provo  (Utah)  Post,  and 
more  recently  editor  of  the 
Springville  (Utah)  Htrald; 
Feb.  8. 

*  *  * 

E.  Christy  Erk,  66,  retired 
columnist,  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
American;  Feb.  16. 

*  *  « 

Robert  C.  Moriarty,  60,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  public  rda- 
tions.  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Loe 
Angeles  and  formerly  vnth  the  1 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  j 
Associated  Press  and  New  Yoik  j 
newspapers;  Feb.  13.  I 

mm* 

Frank  Fowler,  85,  for  50  1 
years  editor  and  publisher  of  i 
community  newspapers  in  South*  i 
em  California;  Feb.  14. 

*  *  « 

Harry  Klemfuss,  67,  a  pio*  j 
neer  in  public  relations  and  a  j 
master  of  the  publicity  stunt  ’ 
who  in  his  early  years  was  a  ! 
reporter  for  New  York  City  j 
newspapers;  Feb.  15.  f 

*  *  *  I 

Le  Baron  Coakley,  59,  cover  i 
artist  for  the  Washingfton  Red-  i 
skins’  football  game  progranu  j 
and  a  former  editorial  cartoonist  : 
for  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post;  Feb.  19. 

m  m  m 

Howard  E.  Palmik,  58,  local 
advertising  manager,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant;  Feb.  23. 

m  m  m 

James  M.  Moses,  41,  publisher 
of  the  Marshall  (Mich.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Chronicle;  Feb.  24. 

*  «  * 

J.  Harry  Brown,  76,  associ¬ 
ate  editor,  Riverhead  (N.  Y.) 
Review-News,  and  a  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  New  York  Times  for 
35  years;  Feb.  24. 

*  *  * 

Samuel  B.  Bledsoe,  71,  news¬ 
room  supervisor  and  former  city 
editor.  New  Bern  (N.  C.)  Sun- 
Joumal;  Feb.  19. 

«  *  ♦ 

Paul  Newman,  36,  former 
police  and  court  reporter,  Bill¬ 
ings  (Mont.)  Gazette;  Feb.  1. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
holding  a  desk  assignment. 
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A.polog;3r  or  clea.ii.-ii.p?  Most  needed  here  are  a  dust  pan  and  more  lessons  in  milk-handling. 
>  Similarly,  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America  does  not  apologize  for  advertising  because  of  the  occasional  dishonest 
ad.  Even  if  apologies  were  called  for  by  the  fractional  number  of  abuses,  apologies  will  not  restore  consumer  trust.  But  an 


honest  clean-up  job  at  all  levels  of  the  industry  will.  >  Since  1911,  AFA  and  the  Advertising  Association  of  the  West  have 


been  committed  to  keeping  advertising  honest.  And  today  most  advertising  is  honest.  However,  some  advertisers  and  agen 


cies  do  offend,  often  unintentionally.  They  stop  when  shown  how  each  deceptive  ad  hurts  the  public  and  every  businessman 


selling  to  that  public.  >  The  AFA-AAW  believe  that  your  advertising  —  all  advertising  —  is  important  and  that  good  adver 


tising  helps  us  all.  They  work  to  educate  the  public  about  advertising’s  role  in  our  economy,  as  in  their  new  campaign: 


“Advertising  Is  a  Growth  Ingredient  and  Keeps  Us  Rolling  Ahead.”  >  Join  the  AFA-AAW  to  help  make  sure  your  honest 
ads  do  their  honest  job  by  reaching  a  public  who  trusts  you.  Lend  your  skills  and  leadership  to  this  work.  It’s  your  work.  too. 


THE  ADVERTISING  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA 


ess  MADISON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  ai.  NEW  YORK 


FOR  THE  AFA  AND 


W  ■ 


THE  ADVERTISING  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  WEST 


FERRY  BUII-OING 


SAN  FRANCISCO  11.  CALIFORNIA 


The  Advertising  Federation  of  America  and  the  Advertising  Association  of  the  West  and  their  60,000  members  marshal  the  forces  of  the  advertising 
industry  to  protect  its  freedoms,  to  promote  education  in,  for  and  about  the  profession,  and  to  conduct  public  service  activities  through  its  media. 


PROMOTION 

Trip  Down  Peachtree 
Makes  Market  Story 

By  Georfje  Wilt 


Some  cities  are  lucky  indeed 
to  have  a  municipal  trade  mark. 
New  York  has  Times  Square. 
Chicago  has  its  Loop.  And  At¬ 
lanta  has  its  Peachtree  Street. 

Southern  belle-tumed-promo- 
tion  manager  Mrs.  Pat  LaHatte, 
who  directs  the  promotion  des¬ 
tinies  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  and  Constitution,  wasted 
no  time  in  latching  firmly  onto 
the  Peachtree  catchword  and 
using  it  as  the  basis  for  an 
original  and  comprehensive  mar¬ 
ket  data  booklet. 

There’s  nothing  new,  of 
course,  in  a  market  story  includ¬ 
ing  columns  of  figures,  narra¬ 
tives  about  places  and  people, 
or  pictures  of  buildings  and 
landmarks.  But  Pat  has  so  deft¬ 
ly  praline-coated  the  facts  and 
figures,  and  woven  such  a  neat 
travelogue  of  her  market  that 
it  might  provide  some  inspira¬ 
tion  for  other  promoters  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  chore  of  getting 
out  a  market  book. 

Post  Pix  Uie  Starter 

It  all  began  when  the  Satur¬ 
day  E  vening  Post  came  out  with 
a  cover  featuring  Peachtree 
Street,  some  time  ago.  The  art¬ 
ist  originally  planned  his  paint¬ 
ing  for  a  horizontal  gate  fold, 
and  the  SEP  decided  instead  to 
use  only  the  left  portion  of  the 
picture  as  a  vertical  cover.  The 
end  result  horrified  Atlantians, 
making  their  town  look  like  a 
village  —  folksy,  but  definitely 
not  Atlanta.  So  the  entire 
spread  wound  up  as  inside  cover 
and  first  page  of  the  Atlanta 
Newspapers  market  data  book. 


The  cover  photo,  a  handsome 
kodachrome  of  a  magnolia  blos¬ 
som,  illustrates  the  title,  “moon¬ 
light,  magnolias  and  money  .  . .” 
which  continues  over-printing 
the  inside  Peachtree  Street  color 
photo,  “This  too  is  Peachtree 
Street.” 

Fifteen  Mile  Excursion 

The  text  is  as  readable  and 
interesting  as  a  feature  in  a 
travel  magazine.  But  rather 
than  describe  Mrs.  LaHatte’s 
literary  technique.  I’ll  quote  the 
first  page. 

“Number  one  Peachtree  Street 
is  a  shoe  store,  appropriately 
enough.  So,  ‘Won’t  you  come 
along  with  me,  as  we  travel 
down  Peachtree?’  We’ll  show 
you  magnolias  and  money  and 
leave  the  moonlight  to  your 
imagination.  We’ll  show  you 
magnolias  and  money  and  much 
more  along  this  main  artery  of 
this  city  of  a  million ;  the  people 
and  the  prosperity.  This  pic¬ 
torial  presentation  grew  out  of 
a  leisurely  drive  along  the  15- 
mile  ridge  that’s  Peachtree. 
From  start  to  unfinish  we  real¬ 
ized  that  here,  in  essence,  is 
the  whole  story  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  Peachtree  Street, 
U.S.A.” 

In  turning  the  40  pages,  you 
get  the  impression  that  you’re 
riding  down  those  15  miles  of 
Peachtree,  with  Pat  LaHatte  as 
your  guide,  and  with  the  top 
down,  of  course.  She  points  out 
one  item  of  interest  after  an¬ 
other,  all  pointing  to  the  vigor 
and  excitement  that  makes  up 
Atlanta,  and  every  now  and 


then  she  sneaks  up  and  hits  you 
over  the  head  with  a  batch  of 
eight-point  statistics  about  gas 
meters,  occupational  break¬ 
downs,  or  shopping  centers. 

Some  of  the  data,  we  are  cer¬ 
tain,  will  never  influence  a  sin¬ 
gle  ad  schedule.  But  little  tidbits 
like  a  picture  of  the  world  pre¬ 
miere  of  “Gone  With  the  Wind,” 
and  a  caption  that  tells  that  the 
building  housing  the  theatre  was 
named  for  the  Belgian  consul 
to  the  Confederacy,  adds  a  dis¬ 
tinct  flavor  to  the  continuity. 
And  a  few  seconds  later  finds 
you  reading  that  the  home  office 
of  Coca-Cola  is  located  in  At¬ 
lanta,  and  that  the  area’s  re¬ 
tail  sales  were  over  a  billion 
dollars.  In  the  same  vein,  a 
paragraph  tells  that  there  are 
\1  thoroughfares  with  Peach¬ 
tree  in  their  names  ...  a  fact 
unlikely  to  stimulate  much  lin¬ 
age  in  itself,  but  followed  close¬ 
ly  on  its  heels  are  hard  figures 
on  temperature,  rainfall  and  the 
city’s  $20-million  airport  termi¬ 
nal. 

In  the  back  of  the  Ijook,  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  maps  and  tables  shows 
county-by-county  tabulations  of 
population,  households  and  fam¬ 
ily  coverage  of  the  Atlanta 
newspapers.  Folded  inserts  in¬ 
clude  a  table  showing  data  about 
shopping  centers  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area,  and  two  maps.  One 
map  pinpoints  the  location  of 
major  food  chain  stores,  the 
other  spots  shopping  centers  in 
metropolitan  Atlanta. 

Herein  lies  this  Yankee  col¬ 
umnist’s  only  criticism  of  the 
promotion.  After  an  hour  of 
careful  examination  of  the  two 
maps  with  a  fine-tooth  magni¬ 
fying  glass,  I  never  did  find 
Peachtree  Street. 

But  I  must  agree  with  Pat 
LaHatte.  Peachtree  is  quite  a 
street.  And  Pat’s  book  is  quite 
a  book.  Write  and  ask  her  for  a 
copy. 

*  *  * 

KUDOS  —  Phoenix  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic  and  Phoenix  Ga¬ 
zette,  won  first  place  in  the 
,  trade  publications  category  of 
1960  Advertising  Awards.  The 
award  was  won  by  a  campaign 
titled  “Think  Big  When  You 
Think  of  Phoenix.”  The  cam¬ 
paign  is  running  in  E&P. 

*  *  * 

CLEANING  UP  —  A  promo¬ 
tion  from  the  New  York  Times 
features  a  testimonial  from 
John  H.  Loeb,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Brillo  Co.  Copy 
states  simply,  “We’re  cleaning 
up  with  our  campaign  in  the 
New  York  Times.”  Illustration 
is  a  shiny  pile  of  cooking  uten¬ 
sils,  with  the  Times’  front  page 
reflected  in  a  coffee  pot. 

*  *  * 

GOOD  AND  PLENTY  —  “A 
little  something  to  sweeten  your 


70 Mt  AeiCtttf  ? 


To:  BREAK-THRU,  77  North  Washington  Street,  Boston  14,  Mass. 

SEND  US  SAMPLES  of  your  monthly  ad-space  promotion  news¬ 
letter  —  and  tell  us  how  we  can  use  it  as  our  exclusive  mailing 
piece  to  advertisers  in  our  trade  area.  Include  complete  price 
data  —  without  obligation. 

Name _ 

Paper _ 

Add  ress _ 


sales,”  says  the  teaser  on  the 
carton  label.  Inside  a  card  from 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 
includes  a  tipped-on  package  of 
pink-and-white  “Good  and  Plen¬ 
ty”  candy.  Headline  tie-in  says, 
“The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  UP 
Good  and  Plenty  in  Both  Circu¬ 
lation  and  Advertising.”  An¬ 
other  Dave  Henes  original. 

*  «  * 

ROUTE  BOOK  PRICED  — 
The  value  of  a  market  area’s 
grocery  route  list  is  well  estab¬ 
lished,  but  rarely  defined  in  dol¬ 
lar  terms.  The  cost  of  its  com¬ 
pilation  is  fully  known  to  news¬ 
paper  promotion  departments. 
Don  Reid,  promotion  manager, 
Stockt(m  (Calif.)  Record,  found 
that  the  newspaper’s  route  list 
was  getting  into  general  u.se  and 
in  the  hands  of  competitive  me¬ 
dia.  'The  52-page  l)ooklet  is  now 

priced  at  $5  a  copy. 

*  *  * 

RICHMOND  SURVEY  —  A 
survey  of  households  reached  by 
radio  and  television  has  been  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-D  ispatch  and  News 
Leader.  The  study  shows,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  51.5%  is  the  maxi¬ 
mum  potential  exposure  for  any 
message  appearing  simultane¬ 
ously  on  all  eight  radio  and 
three  tv  stations  combined  (8-10 
p.m.  period). 

*  *  « 

HONORED  —  Ira  C.  Sapo- 
zink,  promotion  director,  Ro¬ 
chester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union, 
received  a  citation  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  “outstanding  contribu¬ 
tions  promoting  the  cause  of 
good  will  and  understanding 
among  all  the  peoples  of  our 
nation”  from  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
Mr.  Sapozink  has  been  serving 
on  Rochester’s  Brotherhood 
Week  committee  for  15  years. 
Under  his  chairmanship  this 
year,  more  than  150,000  pieces 
of  literature  were  distributed. 

*  *  * 

FOOD  FOLDER  —  A  two- 
color,  two-fold  mailer  from  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  News- 
Call  Bulletin  shows  1960  retail 
and  national  food  advertising 
figures  for  San  Francisco. 

• 

23,000  Attend 
Fashion  Spectacle 

St.  Louis 

More  than  23,000  persons  at¬ 
tended  the  largest  and  most 
spectacular  Globe  -  Democrat 
Fashion  Show  Wednesday,  Feb. 
22.  Richard  H.  Amberg,  pub¬ 
lisher,  welcomed  the  throngs  in 
Kiel  Auditorium’s  Convention 
Hall  which  was  filled  to  capacity 
for  both  the  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning  performances. 

The  Globe-Democrat  for  Feb. 
20  contained  a  16-page  fashion 
section. 
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“The  ad  of  today  must  produce 
cash  register  results  tomorrow” 

.  .  .  says  Ronald  Friedwald,  Print  Media  Director,  Mogul,  Williams  &  Saylor,  Inc. 


And  he  continues  .  .  . 

.  .  No  better  test  for  the  effectiveness  of  on  advertising 
medium  has  been  found.  While  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  term  "all  business  is  local,"  and  its  application  to 
newspapers  as  a  medium,  we  sometimes  tend  to  forget 
the  breadth  and  effectiveness  of  newspaper  advertising. 
We  should  keep  in  mind  the  great  sales  productiveness 
achieved  for  local  retailers  via  their  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising." 

What  is  your  source  of  information  about  newspapers,  Mr. 
Friedwald? 

"I  have  been  a  consistent  reader  of  Editor  &  Publisher  for 
the  past  14  years.  Newspaper  ads  in  E&P  serve  the  im¬ 
portant  purpose  of  supplementing  the  information  pro¬ 
vided  by  space  reps  and  the  material  available  through 
a  number  of  other  sources." 

Do  you— and  other  members  of  your  department— read  the 
newspaper  advertisements  in  Editor  &  Publisher? 

"E&P  newspaper  ads  get  my  attention  and  that  of  all  the 
members  of  the  print  media  department.  In  this  field,  you 
can't  afford  not  to  keep  up  with  every  development  that 
may  ultimately  affect  a  media  decision." 

Do  you  have  any  criticism  of  the  newspaper  promotion  ads 
in  Editor  &  Publisher? 

"Many  of  them  tend  to  be  self-congratulatory  and  one¬ 
sided,  notwithstanding  the  seemingly  weighty  statistical 
evidence  supporting  the  claims. 

Any  suggestions,  Mr.  Friedwald? 

"In  my  view,  a  newspaper  media  ad  can  accomplish  far 
more  with  up-to-date  information  on  its  market  coverage 
and  the  movement  trends  of  specific  types  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  I  believe  media  people  would  be  more  attracted 
to  an  ad  that  informs  and  enlightens,  than  one  that 
merely  blows  the  newspaper's  own  horn." 
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Ron  Friedwald,  who  came  up 
through  the  media  buying 
ranks,  has  headed  the  MW&S 
print  medio  department  for 
the  past  two  years.  He  de¬ 
velops  medio  plans  and  su¬ 
pervises  the  buying  on  such 
national  accounts  as  Rootes 
Motors  (British-made  Hillman, 
Sunbeam  autos),  Esquire  Shoe 
Polishes,  Schenley  Distillers, 
Park  &  Tilford,  Gold  Label 
Cigars  and  Rayco. 

Lewin,  Williams  &  Saylor,  Inc., 
placed  approximately  $3-mil- 
lion  in  newspaper  advertising 
last  year. 


“The  TOTAL  SELLING  Medium  for  Newspapers" 
Times  Tower  •  1475  Broadway  •  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


CIRCULATION 


Route  Manager  Gives 
Insurance  Pointers 


By  Daniel  T.  Morrison 

Haverhill  (Mass.)  Journal 

In  a  competitive  newspaper  i 
area,  circulation  managers  con-  i 
stantly  are  seeking  ways  of  i 
holding  the  customers  they  have  i 
and  attracting  new  customers.  ; 
Promotions,  gimmicks,  hard-sell  i 
all  are  involved,  but  one  of  the  i 
most  successful  and  proven 
methods  is  insurance. 

Accident  insurance  policies 
sell  for  6c,  7c  or  10c  a  week,  i 
paid  through  the  carrier.  The 
subscriber  is  able  to  get  this 
insurance  coverage  only  if  he 
is  a  present  subscriber  or  a  new 
customer.  The  subscriber  retains 
this  accident  insurance  only  as 
long  as  he  continues  to  have  the 
paper  delivered  at  home  by  a 
carrier  boy.  If  a  customer  wants 
to  give  up  the  paper  for  any 
reason,  he  must  also  give  up  the 
insurance  policy. 

The  type  of  policy  suggested 
is  just  an  accident  policy  that 
will  pay  benefits  for  practically 
every  type  of  accident  at  home, 
at  work,  at  play.  This  policy 
gives  a  District  Manager  a  sell¬ 
ing  point  when  he  goes  to  see 
a  subscriber  who  has  given  up 
the  paper,  who  previously  had 
the  insurance.  If  the  trouble  is 
service,  the  customer  is  told  of 
all  the  benefits  he  would  lose.  In 
most  cases  he  will  give  the  car¬ 
rier  boy  another  try. 

A  District  Manager,  when 
signing  up  a  new  customer, 
should  sell  the  paper  and  in¬ 
surance  in  a  packet.  Tell  the 
customer  it  would  cost  52c  a 
week.  Never  say  it  will  cost  42c 
for  the  paper  and  10c  for  the 
insurance,  because  the  customer 
can  see  a  saving  of  10c  a  week 
by  not  taking  the  insurance. 

In  selling  the  insurance,  never 
try  to  sell  the  highest  amount 
clause  for  death,  but  sell  the 
lowest  amount  for  first  aid 
treatment. 

Only  one  person  in  a  family 
should  be  allowed  to  have  an 
insurance  policy  while  they  pay 
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the  carrier  10c  a  week.  If  other 
members  of  the  family  want 
this  insurance  coverage  they 
must  pay  for  it  by  the  year, 
premium  in  advance.  This  cuts 
down  the  amount  of  premium  a 
carrier  boy  has  to  collect  from 
a  single  customer.  Reason:  If  a 
subscriber  has  seven  policies  for 
the  entire  family  and  if  he  is 
out  when  the  carrier  collects, 
then  the  carrier  is  short  $1.12 
(70c  plus  42c)  from  his  collec¬ 
tion. 

It  is  poor  business  to  cancel 
a  person’s  insurance  while  on 
vacation.  The  Circulation  De¬ 
partment  cannot  be  fair  if  it 
charges  the  carrier  for  insur¬ 
ance  if  he  didn’t  collect  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  vacation. 

If  the  carrier  doesn’t  get  the 
insurance  money  in  advance 
when  a  subscriber  goes  on  va¬ 
cation,  he  says  on  his  first  collec¬ 
tion  after  vacation  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  is  due  for  the  in¬ 
surance. 

A  District  Manager  should 
always  remind  his  carriers  as 
to  how  many  insurances  he  is 
being  charged  on  his  weekly 
bill.  When  the  District  Manager 
is  having  the  parents’  interview 
about  their  son  going  on  the 
route,  the  effect  the  insurance 
has  in  holding  a  customer  should 
be  pointed  out.  Also  the  man¬ 
ager  should  count  in  front  of 
the  parents  the  number  of  in¬ 
surances  the  boy  will  be 
charged. 

Extra  credits  should  be  given 
a  boy  in  a  contest  if  he  sells 
the  insurance  to  a  new  sub¬ 
scriber  along  with  the  paper.  I 
don’t  think  a  carrier  should  lose 
any  points  in  a  contest  if  he 
doesn’t  get  the  new  subscriber 
to  take  insurance  along  with  the 
paper.  We  are  in  the  Circulation 
Business  and  not  in  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Business. 


Consultant  Firm 

Los  Angeles 
R.  H.  Woolett,  West  Coast 
supervisor  of  the  management 
services  division  of  Ernst  & 
Ernst,  has  resigned  to  establish 
his  own  management  consultant 
service,  Richard  Woolett  &  As¬ 
sociates,  here.  He  has  been  a 
consultant  to  the  Times-Mirror 
Company  for  several  years. 


Readers  Applaud 
Carrier  Service 

Watikbury,  Conn. 

More  than  1,000  carriers  for 
the  Waterbury  Republican  and 
American,  and  the  Sunday  Re¬ 
publican  are  the  “heroes  of  the 
storms,’’  according  to  comments 
of  readers  who  received  their 
papers  in  three  heavy  snow¬ 
storms  of  the  worst  winter  in 
26  years. 

Under  conditions  which 
stopped  milk,  mail  and  food  de¬ 
liveries,  and  forced  shut  downs 
of  schools,  factories,  and  offices, 
the  newsboys  made  more  than 
90  percent  deliveries  on  their 
routes. 

Circulation  Manager  Edwin 
C.  Gluntz  said  many  subscribers 
were  so  pleased  they  wrote  let¬ 
ters  of  appreciation  to  the  news¬ 
papers. 

*  *  « 

DOUBLY  HONORED 

The  Glenn  L.  Cox  Newspaper- 
boy  Achievement  Awards  of  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association 
were  presented  recently  by  Chief 
Justice  Carl  V.  Weygandt  of 
the  Ohio  Supreme  Court.  Both 
recipients,  Mark  Alan  Pollock, 
16,  and  Paul  F.  Petru,  14,  were 
from  the  Columbus  newspapers; 
Pollock  from  the  Dispatch  and 
Petru  from  the  Citizen- Journal. 

George  W.  Hicks,  circulation 
director  of  the  Columbus  news¬ 
papers,  posed  proudly  with  the 
winners.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  any  single  newspaper  or¬ 
ganization  had  won  both  prizes 
in  the  junior  and  senior  divi¬ 
sions.  Each  boy  received  $100 
from  his  paper  and  an  honor 
certificate  from  the  ON  A  and 
Ohio  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation. 

• 

Former  Bishop  Joins 
Editorial  Board 

Houston,  Tex. 

The  Houston  Chronicle  has 
added  a  former  bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  to  its  staff. 

William  P.  Steven,  editor, 
said  Dr.  J.  P.  Clements,  former 
suffragan  bishop  of  the  Texas 
Diocese,  will  edit  the  Church 
Chronicle,  a  Saturday  tabloid 
supplement,  and  will  serve  on 
the  Chronicle’s  editorial  page 
board.  He  will  also  write  a  weedc- 
ly  column  on  religion. 

Melvin  Syeakley,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pasadena  (Tex.)  Citi¬ 
zen,  has  been  employed  as  news 
editor  of  the  Church  Chronicle. 
• 

13,324  Spectators 

!  Los  AnGE3.es 

The  second  annual  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  Indoor  Games  drew 
^  13,324  spectators  to  the  Sports 
Arena  Feb.  11.  Net  proceeds 
went  to  Times  (Charities,  Inc. 


Editors  Attend 
News  Seminar 

Methods  by  which  newspapers 
can  improve  their  senicea  to 
readers  will  be  discusseil  at  the 
Managing  Editors  and  News 
Editors  Seminar  March  6-17  by 
the  American  Press  Institute  of 
Columbia  University. 

Members  of  the  seminar  are: 

G.  David  Ackley,  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  (Calif.)  Sun-Telegran. 

Keith  L.  Blackledge,  Miam 
(Fla.)  Herald. 

Samuel  G.  Blackman,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  New  York. 

Harry  G.  Burnham  Jr.,  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press. 

Leslie  E.  Cansler,  Wilmingtos 
(Del.)  Evening  Journal. 

Merrill  Chilcote,  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  News-Press. 

Samuel  A.  Cothran,  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier. 

Bernard  J.  Cutler,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune-European  Edi¬ 
tion,  Paris. 

Stanley  M.  Elliott,  Santa 
Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press. 

Harley  B.  Grimsley,  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 

Thomas  R.  Guthrie,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

Elvin  G.  Henson,  JacksonviEt 
(Fla.)  Journal. 

Thomas  E.  Hewitt,  Niagara 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette. 

Harold  V.  Lappin,  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News. 

Geoffrey  A.  MacGibbon,  Ham¬ 
ilton  (Ont.)  Spectator. 

Henry  W.  MacLeod,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times. 

Malcolm  F.  Mallette,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal. 

Donald  P.  Merwin,  Joliet 
(Ill.)  Herald-News. 

Marion  W.  Price,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer. 

James  H.  Raglin,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Journal. 

Harry  J.  Reed,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press. 

William  C.  Sexton,  United 
Press  International,  New  York. 

John  L.  Stallings,  Corpus 
Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times. 

Charles  G.  Stella,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press. 

Mason  C.  Taylor,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  and 
Press. 

Justus  M.  Thomas,  Yakim 
(Wash.)  Daily  Republic  and 
Herald. 

Guy  M.  Whipple  Jr.,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News. 

• 

Financing  Expedition 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mad 
is  financing  part  of  an  expedi- 
•  tion  by  the  ^yal  Ontario  Mn- 
I  seum  to  British  Honduras  to  di* 
1  for  Mayan  archeological  mate- 
.  rial. 
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Ideas  Are  Hard, 
Prizes  Are  Easy 
For  Cartoonist 

Boston 

Ideas  for  his  editorial  car¬ 
toons  in  the  Boston  Traveler  and 
Sundiift  Herald  come  the  hard 
way  for  Jim  Dobbins,  but  prizes 
just  seem  to  flow  in.  His  latest, 
$500  cash  and  a  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Honor  Medal,  is  the 
eighth  one  he  has  won  from  the 
Freedoms  Foundation. 

This  year  his  cartoon — “1776 
— The  Spirit  Goes  Marching 
On” — was  judged  the  best  in  the 
editorial  cartoon  category.  But 
Jim  Dobbins  still  considers  his 
most  effective  and  popular  work 
of  cartooning  was  “Snow  White 
and  Several  Dwarfs”  which 
Pen-pointed  the  visit  of  Khrush¬ 
chev  and  Castro  to  the  United 
Nations  last  September. 

“The  idea  came  the  hard  way 
as  most  ideas  seem  to  come,” 
he  said.  It  depicted  Mr.  K.  as 
“Snow  White”  and  Castro  as 
“Dopey”,  and  drew  the  most  fan 
mail  and  caused  the  greatest 
public  reaction  in  his  15  years 
and  3,000  cartoons,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  shook  up  the  Kremlin. 

“I  doodled  a  bit  and  thought 
of  Khrushchev  leading  a  parade 
of  little  men  at  first.  The 
Khrushchev  light  touch,  doing 
the  dance  of  the  spring  maid  and 
throwing  olive  leaves  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  UN,  was  the  exag¬ 
geration  of  the  act  that  all  car¬ 
toonists  seek,  and  then  the 
caption  hit  me  as  I  drew  in 
Castro,  who  couldn’t  help  being 
‘Dopey.’  ” 

Most  Response 

Mr.  Dobbins  said  he  had  more 
phone  calls  and  more  people 
mentioning  it  than  any  cartron 
he  has  ever  drawn.  Over  the 
week-end,  following  the  running 
of  the  cartoon  on  Friday,  Sept. 
16,  phones  rang  at  the  'Traveler 
and  at  the  Dobbins’  home.  When 
he  came  to  work  on  Monday, 
over  50  letters  were  waiting,  and 
before  noontime,  he  had  received 
over  a  dozen  requests  for  the 
original  cartoon. 

Mr.  Dobbins  is  the  only  po¬ 
litical,  or  editorial,  cartoonist  in 
Boston.  He  gets  four  columns  by 
-inches  to  fill  daily. 

The  36-year-old  cartoonist,  a 
native  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  and 
graduate  of  the  Massachusetts 
College  of  Art,  taught  high 
school  in  the  Boston  school  sys- 
t«n  until  he  hit  with  the  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun  fulltime  in  1952. 
I  He  got  his  big  break  when  the 
I  New  York  Daily  News  called  to 
sdc  if  they  could  borrow  him 
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Jim  Dobbins 

during  their  cartoonist’s  absence 
in  1953,  and  he  went  there  for  a 
month.  From  the  exposure,  he 
accepted  an  offer  from  the  now 
defunct  Boston  Post,  and  from 
there  went  to  the  Traveler. 

In  1957,  he  was  awarded  the 
Outstanding  Young  Man  Award 
of  the  Greater  Boston  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  has 
seven  children. 

• 

Canadian  Nieman 
Fellowship  Continues 

Montreal 

The  Canadian  Nieman  Fel¬ 
lowship,  providing  a  working 
newspaperman  with  a  year  of 
study  at  Harvard  University, 
has  been  revived  for  a  five-year 
period. 

The  fellowship  was  awarded 
in  Canada  from  1951  to  1956 
with  the  support  of  The  Car¬ 
negie  Corporation.  It  will  be 
financed  for  the  new  five-year 
period  by  The  Reader’s  Digest 
Association  (Canada)  Ltd. 

The  committee  of  selection 
will  be:  Gillis  Purcell,  general 
manager  of  the  Canadian 
Press;  Robert  Southam,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen; 
Gerard  Filion,  publisher  of 
Montreal  Le  Devoir;  Shane 
MacKay,  executive  editor  of  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press;  and 
Douglas  How,  managing  editor 
of  the  Reader’s  Digest  in  Cana¬ 
da. 

$9  Pay  Settlement 

Madison,  Wis. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
and  Capital  Times  recently 
reached  settlements  with  edi¬ 
torial  employees  calling  for  a 
$4.50-weeldy  increase  now  and 
the  same  increase  next  year. 
The  settlement  is  retroactive  to 
Sept.  1.  State  Journal  staffers 
are  members  of  an  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation,  while  Capital  Times 
staffers  are  members  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild. 
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Hunt  Retires 
At  Olympian 

Olympia,  Wash. 

Marshall  A.  Hunt,  chief  of  the 
editorial  staff  for  the  past  21 
years,  is  retiring  as  editor  of 
the  Olympia  Daily  Olympian,  ef¬ 
fective  March  31.  His  newspa¬ 
per  career  began  in  1912. 

Dick  Lawrence,  city  editor, 
was  named  his  successor  as  edi¬ 
tor.  He  has  been  with  the 
Olympian  since  1940. 

Dean  Shacklett,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  and  feature  writer  since 
1951,  becomes  city  editor  to 
round  out  the  appointments 
made  by  Byron  Scott,  president 
of  Daily  Olympian,  Inc. 

The  retiring  editor  followed  a 
family  tradition  in  entering  the 
newspaper  field.  His  father,  Her¬ 
bert  Hunt,  Sr.,  devoted  a  life¬ 
time  to  newspapers.  Two  sisters. 
Miss  Katherine  Hunt,  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News  Tribune,  and 
Mrs.  Louise  Strahom  of  An¬ 
chorage,  Alaska,  are  newspaper 
veterans. 

Mr.  Hunt’s  career  included 
employment  in  Tacoma,  Seattle, 
Newark,  N.  J.  He  was  sports 
editor  and  later  columnist  for 
the  New  York  Daily  News.  In 
his  service  here  he  has  seen  the 
Olympian’s  circulation  go  from 
4,300  to  14,001. 


Manhall  A.  Hunt 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  a  weekly 
newspaper  owner  and  publisher 
before  joining  the  Olmypian  as 
telegraph  editor.  His  career  in¬ 
cludes  the  coverage  of  political 
affairs  and  legislative  sessions. 

• 

Stocks  in  560  Dailies 

The  number  of  U.  S.  newspa¬ 
pers  publishing  full  or  partial 
stock  tables  has  grown  to  560, 
according  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  Of  this  group,  131 
morning  and  evening  newspa¬ 
pers  print  complete  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  quotations. 
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On  the  Job — No.  7:  Man  on  a  Medium  Daily 


hot  local  issue  or  coming  event. 
Recently  a  private  citizt*n  was 
about  to  turn  municipal  tnwund 
w'hich  had  been  leased  to  him 
into  a  public  golf  course.  The 
issue  was  coming  before  the 
Bristol  Borough  Council  for  a 
vote. 

Ken  show'ed  up  at  a  Bristol 
Rotary  Club  meeting  and  ques¬ 
tioned  prominent  citizen.s  on  the 
matter.  The  answers  ran  in  the 
Inquiring  Reporter  a  few  hours 
before  the  council  meeting  took 
place. 

Ken  handles  all  rewrites  of 
press  releases  from  persons  in 
his  beat  area,  including  church 
news  and  male  scouting  activi¬ 
ties. 

“I  have  the  scouts  well- 
trained,”  he  claims.  “They  send 
in  copy  typed  and  double¬ 
spaced.” 

He  also  participates  with  the 
six  other  reporters  in  writing 
the  daily  “Going  in  Circles” 
column  w'hich  consists  of  six 
or  seven  items  of  local  human 
interest. 

When  he  has  time,  Ken  digs 
for  features  such  as  the  first 
70-foot  tractor-trailer  to  cross 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  and 
the  Pennsbury  High  School 
Stage  Band.  (“They  aren’t  al¬ 
lowed  to  use  ‘jazz’  in  their 
name,”  Ken  explains,  “but 
they’re  one  of  the  best  teen-age 
jazz  outfits  in  the  country.”) 

He  is  also  available  as  a  pho¬ 
tographer  when  the  need  arises. 
“It’s  been  a  hobby  of  mine  for 
years.  We  have  a  darkroom  at 
home  and  own  a  Rolleiflex, 
Graflex  Century  35,  and  Minolta 
Autocord.” 

The  paper  supplies  him  with 
a  4-by-5  Crown  Graphic  when 
he  needs  it  and  he  keeps  his 
cameras  loaded  and  ready  for 
use  in  his  car. 

Ken  not  only  takes  pictures 
for  his  own  stories  but  goes 
out  on  greneral  picture  assip- 
ment  when  the  regular  photogs 
are  busy.  “I’ve  shot  everything 
from  a  fire  to  a  portrait,”  he 
says. 

Deadly  Pepper 

Ken  Rabben  sometimes  gets 
the  call  to  cover  a  big,  fast 
breaking  story  out  of  his  beat 
area.  Once  it  was  when  a  man 
He  generally  goes  out  every  died  in  a  cave-in;  another  time 
other  day  armed  with  two  ques-  when  a  little  boy  rode  to  death 
tions,  comers  a  dozen  or  so  re-  on  a  mechanical  whip  ride;  and 
spondents  in  an  area  where  still  another  time  when  a  mother 
large  numbers  congregate,  then  killed  her  young  daughter  by 
uses  five  or  six  responses  the  putting  pepper  on  the  child’s 
next  two  days  in  the  paper.  tongrue. 

On  occasion  Ken  will  tie  up  Among  his  biggest  sad 
the  Inquiring  Reporter  with  a  stories  was  one  concerning  * 
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By  Rick  Friedman 


THE  REPORTER  —  Kenneth 
J.  Rabben,  26-year-old,  about- 
to-be-married  hipster,  was  bom. 
raised  and  educated  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

He  was  graduated  from  that 
city’s  Temple  University  in  1956 
with  a  B.A.  degree  in  Elemen¬ 
tary  Education,  then  went  into 
the  Army  as  a  second  lieutenant. 

Assigpied  to  reenlistment  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Pentagram 
News,  a  civilian  enterprise 
weekly  newspaper  serving  the 
military  personnel  in  the  Capi¬ 
tal  area. 

In  October,  1957,  Ken  began 
writing  a  jazz  column  for  the 
News.  (A  tmmpet  player  since 
he  was  nine,  he  had  organized 
his  own  bands  in  high  school  and 
college,  and  now  was  making 
the  D.  C.  night  club  jazz  scene.)  the  Hatboro  (Pa.)  Progress,  a  He  covers  all  municipal  meet- 
About  this  time  the  Army  moved  weekly  in  suburban  Philadel-  ings,  schools,  police,  civic  af- 
him  into  its  Washington  Public  phia.  Here  he  learned  what  he  fairs,  social  events,  music  and 
Information  Office.  “This  was  calls  the  “whole  works”  —  writ-  anything  with  Levittown  in  its 
the  key  military  news  capital  of  ing  heads,  creating  ad  copy,  lay-  title  (such  as  the  Levittown 
the  world,”  claims  Ken.  out,  etc.  Public  Recreation  Association) . 

The  PIO  job  and  the  jazz  Six  months  later  he  moved  on  Ken  is  music  editor  and  does 
column  lasted  two  years;  then  to  the  Lexnttown-Bristol  (Pa.)  occasional  theatre  reviews. 
Ken  Rabben  and  the  Army  were  Tbnes-Courier,  a  33,000-circula-  (Levittown  is  situated  in  Bucks 
separated  by  an  honorable  dis-  tion  daily  25  miles  northeast  of  County,  one  of  the  country’s 
charge.  Philadelphia.  leading  summer  theatre  spots.) 

In  January,  1959,  he  became  *  *  ♦  He  covered  the  jazz  concerts 

an  elementai^r  school  teacher  in  THE  JOB  —  Music,  murder  presented  this  Summer  at  the 
Washington.  It  lasted  a  month,  and  meetings,  cameras,  courts  Lambertville  Music  Circus,  and 

“I  didn’t  feel  dedicated  enough  and  car  crashes  all  figure  in  Ken  reviewed  the  pre-Broadway 
to  do  all  the  home  preparation,”  Rabben’s  day.  opening  of  “Come  Blow  Your 

he  recalls.  “Rather  than  do  a  Seven  reporters  are  assigned  Horn”  in  Philadelphia  a  few 
rotten  job  —  there  were  more  to  geographical  area  encompass-  weeks  ago.  The  play  had  a  local 
than  enough  bad  teachers  ing  one  or  more  of  the  munici-  angle  in  that  its  co-producer 
around  without  me  adding  to  palities  which  make  up  the  was  Michael  Ellis,  Bucks  Coun- 
the  list  —  I  resigned.”  Greater  Levittown-Bristol  area,  ty  Playhouse  director-producer. 

A  super  market  cashier  s  job  Ken  s  l)eat  is  Palls  Township  Ken  is  also  the  Inquiring  Re¬ 
followed.  (I  had  to  earn  some  (population  29,082),  and  Tully-  porter,  a  five-day-a-week  fea- 
ftrcod  to  pay  for  my  pod.  Dad. ’)  town  Borough  (population  2,-  ture.  He  takes  the  pictures,  re- 
A  few  weeks  later  he  went  back  452),  two  of  the  four  munici-  ports  the  responses,  and  fre— 
to  Philadelphia  to  look  for  a  spot  palities  forming  Levittown  (a  quently  thinks  up  the  questions, 
in  journalism.  community  which  calls  some  66,-  Occasionally  questions  submitted 

In  May,  1959,  he  took  one  with  000  citizens  its  own).  hy  readers  are  asked.  The 


Ken  Rabben,  the  Inquiring  Reporter,  questions  Horace  B.  McNob, 
Levittown  (Pa.)  Butinessmen's  Astociation  executive.  (Photo  by  Tom 
Keane,  Levittown-Bristol  Courier-Times.) 
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Levitt*  >\vn  man,  the  chairman  of 
the  County  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners,  who  went  on  trial  for 
briber^',  extortion  and  conspir¬ 
acy.  (He  was  acquitted.)  Ken 
phoned  copy  back  to  the  desk 
and  took  pictures  outside  the 
County  Courthouse. 

Ken’s  day  starts  when  he 
checks  the  police  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  He’ll  call  them  again  later 
in  the  day.  (They  can  usually 
be  depended  on  to  contact  him 
if  anything  unusual  breaks,  he 
claims.) 

On  accident  stories,  Ken  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  staff 
photographer,  although  he  has 
taken  pictures  at  the  scene  when 
a  lensman  wasn’t  available.  He 
approves  of  the  team  coverage 
on  accidents.  “It’s  hard  to  get 
the  picture  and  the  story  both,’’ 
Ken  .says. 

If  an  accident  occurs  after 
the  newspaper’s  1:30  p.m.  final 
deadline,  he’ll  play  it  for  more 
depth,  interviewing  family, 
friends,  witnesses,  policemen 
and  firemen.  This  frequently 
adds  up  to  both  a  main  story 
and  sidebar. 

It’s  an  unpleasant  chore  to 
secure  a  recent  photo  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  he  relates.  “The  family 
doesn’t  welcome  it  but  it’s  some¬ 
thing  you  have  to  do.  Usually, 
though,  people  are  cooperative 
and  neighbors  and  funeral  di¬ 
rectors  help  out.” 

*  *  * 

HOURS  —  Ken  Rabben’s  reg¬ 
ular  hours  are  from  7 :30  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.,  five  days  a  week.  The 
paper  doesn’t  print  Sundays 
which  gives  him  weekends  off. 

Meetings  fill  up  many  of  his 
nights,  including  sessions  of 
both  municipal  councils,  two 
schools  boards,  the  Water  Au¬ 
thority,  and  Library  Commis¬ 
sion.  If  he  works  a  night  meet¬ 
ing,  Ken  earns  a  half-day  off 
and  his  schedule  is  juggled  to 
try  and  average  out  to  40  hours 
per  week. 

Every  seventh  week  he  w’orks 
nightside,  starting  11  p.m. 

*  *  ♦ 

PROBLEMS  —  Ken  Rabben 
claims  not  to  have  any. 

*  *  * 

TIPS  AND  SOURCES— Many 
of  Ken  Rabben’s  news  tips  come 
via  the  telephone  from  the  po¬ 
lice,  municipal  and  school  board 
official.'?,  civic  leaders,  private 
citizens  and  students.  (Ken  fre¬ 
quently  speaks  at  the  area 

schools  on  journalism.) 

Never  belittle  a  police  officer, 
says  Ken.  (In  conversation  he 
calls  them  the  Fuzz.)  “He’s 

usually  a  trained  individual  who 
is  underpaid  and  harassed,”  Ken 
adds.  ‘The  reporter  should  try 
to  understand  his  problems  and 
pve  him  the  play  he  deserves  in 
a  story  which  involves  him.” 

Personal  contacts  are  Ken 
Rabben’s  chief  route  to  building 

editor  8C  PUBLISHER 


up  a  good  list  of  tips  and 
sources.  “It  takes  at  least  a 
year,”  he  maintains.  “And  there 
are  some  areas  I’m  still  not 
satisfied  with.  (He’s  been  on  the 
job  14  months.) 

One  should  .show  a  contact 
how  important  he  is  to  the  re- 

iwrter  and  paper,  Ken  adds. 

*  * 

THE  EXTRA  TOUCH  —  Ken 
Rabben,  trumpet  player,  speaker 
of  the  hip,  digs  word  sounds.  He 
likens  the  rhythm  of  words  to 
the  sound  of  music.  He  plays 
with  alliteration  and  enjoys  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  word  sounds 
in  his  spare  time.  For  a  long 
while  he’s  been  trying  to  write 
a  story  in  which  every  other  line 
tells  another  story. 

He  hasn’t  figured  it  out  yet. 

*  *  * 

TRAINING  NEEDED  —  Ken 
Rabben  advises  students  to  take 
as  many  courses  as  possible 
which  “tell  them  as  much  as 
they  can  learn  about  people  in 
four  years.” 

The  best  education  for  this 
type  of  job,  continues  Ken,  is 
one  with  a  broad  background  in 
a  wide  variety  of  subjects  and 
“lots  of  the  humanities.” 

He  recommends  courses  in 
psychology,  history,  political 
science,  logic,  sociology,  human 
geography,  and  “all  the  writing 
subjects  one  can  take.” 

“Concentrate  on  courses  which 
tell  you  how  people  operate  in  , 
groups  and  about  the  world  in 
which  you  live,”  he  adds. 

For  practical  experience  he 
suggests  the  weekly  newspaper 
field  as  a  good  bet  because  of 
the  wide  variety  of  tasks  it  calls 
on  the  reporter  to  perform.  “He 
has  the  opportunity  to  learn 
every  end  of  the  business,”  says 
Ken.  “From  the  troubles  of  the 
publisher  and  the  difficulties  of 
the  circulation  manager  to  the 
back  .shop  wail  of  ‘Type  ain’t 
rubber,  Mac.’  ” 

*  *  * 

SATISFACTION  —  “’The  big¬ 
gest  kick  is  that  I’m  ^vriting 
everyday,”  Ken  Rabben  reveals. 

“Just  to  stay  in  this  business, 
one  has  to  feel  challenged  to 
write  even  a  grocery  list.” 

Ken  contends  it’s  challenging 
to  him  to  write  press  releases. 
“Any  decent  journalist  with  a 
head  on  his  shoulders  can  cover 
a  big  story.  But  to  make  inter¬ 
esting  something  that’s  dull  and 
tiresome  —  like  a  press  release 
—  that’s  the  trick.” 

Another  satisfaction  of  the 
job  for  Ken  is  to  watch  how 
society  operates.  “Like  why  peo¬ 
ple  do  the  things  they  do,”  he 
explains.  “This  job  continually 
offers  insights  into  the  people 
we  write  about.” 

To  Ken  Rabben,  reporter  on  a 
medium-size  daily,  the  newspa¬ 
per  world  is  a  word  called  Ends- 
I'ille. 
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Newspaper  Fund’s  Program 
Aids  Journalism  Recruiting 


The  Newspaper  Fund,  organ¬ 
ized  two  years  ago  to  encourage 
careers  in  journalism,  has  ex¬ 
panded  its  program. 

Summarizing  activities  during 
1960,  the  Fund  reports  it  has: 

1.  Provided  summer  study 
grants  for  316  high  school  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  journalism  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  their  schools. 

2.  Supported  school  publica¬ 
tions  workshops  at  six  colleges 
and  universities. 

3.  Organized  a  program  to 
.sustain  the  interest  of  teachers 
who  have  studied  under  News¬ 
paper  Fund  grants. 

4.  Originated  a  new  project 
to  stimulate  newspaper  careers 
among  young  men  in  colleges 
where  no  journalism  is  taught 
and  where  very  little  recruiting 
for  newspaper  work  has  been 
done.  ’Through  this  program,  53 
young  men  spent  the  summer  of 
1960  working  in  the  news  de¬ 
partments  of  45  different  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States. 

5.  Made  grants  for  several  ex¬ 
perimental  efforts  in  journalism 
education.  These  include  a  study 
of  the  techniques  of  advanced 


reporting  by  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  a  high  school  jour¬ 
nalism  extension  program  with 
Ohio  State  University,  a  series 
of  Saturday  journalism  classes 
for  high  school  teachers  in  the 
Greater  New  York  City  area  at 
New  York  University  and  a 
joint  undertaking  with  Southern 
Illinois  University  to  develop 
school  pages  in  local  newspapers 
in  its  area. 

Don  Carter,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Fund,  said  that  1960 
had  shown  the  “first  indications 
of  the  far-reaching  benefits  that 
a  program  of  this  type  will 
bring  to  journalism.” 

These  include,  he  said,  better 
.school  newspapers  and  more  in¬ 
terest  among  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  in  journalism;  reports 
from  deans  of  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  of  increased  enrollments; 
encouraging  letters  from  college 
students  who  spent  their  sum¬ 
mers  working  on  newspapers 
and  equally  encouraging  letters 
from  the  editors  who  employed 
them. 

The  Newspaper  Fund  was 
organized  and  is  fully  supported 
by  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


THE  SMALL  ‘PICTURE’ 

More  and  more  the  weekly 
newspaper  is  being  recognized 
as  a  growing  force  in  commimi- 
ties  around  the  country.  Part  of 
this  awakening  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  increasing  willing¬ 
ness  of  weekly  editors  to  trans¬ 
late  events  of  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  significance  into 
terms  of  their  own  readers’  in¬ 
terests. 

This  was  graphically  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  past  month  by  the 
West  Side  News,  a  20,000-cir¬ 
culation  paper  in  a  city  of 
8,000,000. 

The  News  is  situated  in  the 
heart  of  New  York  and  its  edi¬ 
tor,  Dorsey  Short,  put  President 
John  F.  Kennedy’s  “New  Fron¬ 
tier”  squarely  into  the  area  his 
newspaper  served — from  59th  to 
126th  streets  and  from  Central 
Park  West  to  the  Hudson  River. 

West  Side  Frontier 

In  an  editorial  on  Jan.  19,  Mr. 
Short  said,  in  part: 

“President  Kennedy’s  inaug¬ 
ural  address  setting  forth  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  new  frontier  .  .  . 
[as]  as  continuing  struggle 
against  the  enemies  of  mankind, 
tyranny,  poverty,  disease  and 
war  itself,  struck  a  responsive 
chord  on  ^e  West  Side.  We  on 
the  West  Side  have  our  own  new 
frontier  against  slums,  the 
breeding  places  of  disease, 
crime  and  poverty.” 

After  listing  some  of  the  ur¬ 
ban  renewal  taking  place  in  his 
community,  Mr.  Short  again 
quoted  the  President,  and 
dwelled  on  this  key  phase: 
“.  .  .  the  war  against  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  mankind  is  a  long  and 
continuing  struggle  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Short  commented:  “We 
have  made  our  start  on  the  West 
Side  against  some  of  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  mankind  on  the  com¬ 


munity  level.  But  it  is  a  con¬ 
tinuing  struggle  which  must  be 
maintained  ...  to  arrest  creep¬ 
ing  blight  and  effect  rehabilita¬ 
tion  wherever  it  is  needed.” 

Again  quoting  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  address,  Mr.  Short  con¬ 
tinued:  “His  [the  President’s] 
point,  that  instead  of  asking 
what  the  country  can  do  for  us, 
we  should  ask  ‘What  can  I  do 
for  my  country?’  is  well  taken.” 

Network  fur  Mankind 

Mr.  Short’s  concluding  state¬ 
ment  followed  and  it  could  have 
been  written  in  almost  any  of 
the  more  than  9,000  weeklies  in 
this  country.  He  said: 

“Our  community  is  only  a  tiny 
segment  of  the  50  United  States 
and  the  entire  free  world  but  if 
new  frontiers  against  disease, 
famine  and  inequality  of  man 
are  set  up  in  each  community, 
inroads  will  be  made  against 
these  enemies  of  mankind  in  our 
own  small  world  and  we  can 
make  a  beginning  toward  the 
day  when  these  frontiers  will 
overlap  and  form  a  network  that 
will  engulf  all  mankind. 

“To  the  inspiring  words  of 
President  Kennedy  we  can  add 
only  one  question  for  each  of  us 
on  the  West  Side:  ‘What  Can  I 
do  for  my  community?’  ” 

The  reaction  to  Mr.  Short’s 
editorial  was  instantaneous  and 
glowing. 

Congressman  Herbert  Zelenko, 
speaking  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  on 
Feb.  9,  said,  in  part:  “I  deem 
this  editorial  of  prime  import¬ 
ance  in  illustrating  what  the 
folks  back  home  think  of  the 
goals  of  this  administration.” 

He  read  Mr.  Short’s  editorial 
into  the  Congressional  Record. 

At  the  same  time  letters  were 
pouring  in  to  the  newspaper. 
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complimenting  it  for  “a  superb 
presentation.” 

On  the  News’  Feb.  16  edi¬ 
torial  page,  Cong^ressman  Zelen- 
ko’s  remarks  were  reprinted  un¬ 
der  a  reproduction  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record’s  flag. 

A  three-column  head  over  the 
above  read: 

Who  Reads  the 
West  Side  News? 

Let’s  Look  at  the  Record 

The  remainder  of  the  page 
was  fllled  with  letters  on  the 
editorial. 

This  page  was  a  vivid  testi¬ 
monial  to  Mr.  Short’s  journey 
into  a  national  event  for  edi¬ 
torial  thought.  What  he  brought 
back  to  his  readers  exemplified 
what  can  be  done  when  weekly 
editors  look  toward  the  broad 
scene  for  the  “small”  picture. 

*  *  * 
MAILBAGCED 

Dear  Sir: 

Mr.  Gregory  points  up  a  real 
problem  for  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  (E&P,  Jan.  21,  1961)  but 
as  you  pointed  out  there  is  no 
end  to  what  a  good  editor  can 
do  to  keep  his  paper  newsy  and 
fresh. 

I  usually  instruct  my  young 
editors:  “The  daily  will  report 
the  death — but  you  can  report 
the  pall  bearers.” 

The  real  answer  is  a  good  re¬ 
porter.  No  “outsider”  can  ever 
equal  the  intimacy  and  personal 
air  of  a  good  local  weekly.  And 
if  the  weekly  is  unable  to  main¬ 
tain  that  intimacy  with  the 
readers  it  will  suffer.  Where 
there  is  more  than  one  daily  I 
find  it  even  more  interesting. 
By  covering  all  the  facts  I  find 
people  who  take  one  of  the  dail¬ 
ies  are  now  turning  to  my  week¬ 
lies  to  get  a  resume  or  composite 
of  what  the  other  three  had. 

It  is  a  big  problem  but  is  not 
insoluble  as  many  good  weekly 
editors  can  testify.  I  owned  one 
paper  and  made  it  a  success  by 
devoting  my  efforts  to  the  back¬ 
ground  and/or  to  forecasting 
what  was  going  to  happen.  Then 
when  the  dailies  touched  it  the 
story  was  either  dead  or  inade¬ 
quate  without  the  details  I  had 
worked  up. 

Victor  C.  Leiker 
Middletown  (N.J.)  Courier 

• 

Fire  Guts  2  Weeklies 

COUDERSPORT,  Pa. 

Fire  wrecked  a  two-story 
;  building  in  the  heart  of  this 
northwestern  Pennsylvania  com¬ 
munity  Feb.  15,  causing  damage 
in  excess  of  $50,000. 

The  blaze  took  the  life  of  one 
man  and  destroyed  the  offices  of 
two  weekly  newspapers  —  the 
Coudersport  Journal  and  the 
Oswayo  Valley  Mail. 

EDITOR  8C  P 


THURSDATA 


MEET  THE  MASTER— Earle 
Sample,  co-publisher  of  the  Pay¬ 
ette  Independent-Enterprise,  has 
won  the  Idaho  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Master  Editor-Publisher 
award.  The  Meridian  Nem- 
Times,  published  by  Ralph  W. 
Hunter,  was  named  Idaho’s  top 
weekly  for  the  fourth  consecu¬ 
tive  year. 

*  *  * 

DESTROYED  BY  FIRE  —  A 
fire  destroyed  the  plant  of  the 
North  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Jour¬ 
nal  recently.  The  $300,000  esti¬ 
mated  loss  included  $160,000 
worth  of  equipment. 

u  *  u 

TOPPED  THE  FIELD  _ 
Michigan  weeklies  cited  for  ex¬ 
cellence  at  the  Michigan  Press 
Association  meeting  recently 
were:  Dexter  Leader,  Clio  Mes¬ 
senger,  Northville  Record,  La¬ 
peer  County  Press,  and  Grom 

Pointe  News. 

«  «  * 

BRANCHING  OUT  —  The 
Brook  Park  News,  a  new  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  in  the  Southwest 
area  of  Greater  Cleveland,  has 
become  the  third  publication  of 
the  Berea  Publishing  Company. 
The  Berea  News  started  in  1924, 
and  the  Southwest  News  began 
publication  in  1952.  The  three 
publications  go  to  23,000  homes. 

u  «  * 

OLD  PICS  —  The  Langhonu 
(Pa.)  Delaware  Valley  Advance 
has  started  running  old  prints 
each  week.  The  first  dated  back 
to  1932  and  as  an  eight-column 
panoramic  view  of  the  annual 
outing  of  the  Bucks  County 
Firemen’s  Association  at  Wash¬ 
ington  Crossing.  The  pictures 
are  being  “rescued  from  the 
musty  archives”  of  the  Advance 
files,  and  readers  are  requested 
to  pass  along  any  additional  in¬ 
formation  concerning  them. 

k>  U  * 

WEDNESDATA  —  The  TUlor 
mook  (Ore.)  Headlight-Herald 
is  now  being  printed  on  Wednes¬ 
day  to  permit  all  subscribers  to 
receive  their  papers  the  follow¬ 
ing  day. 

*  *  « 

SEASONAL  GREETINGS  - 
When  five  towns  served  by  the 
five  Moreau  Publications  in 
Northern  New  Jersey  had  big 
tax  rate  jumps,  all  the  weeklies 
ran  the  same  comment.  The 
headline  read:  Brief  Editorud 
on  the  1961  Tax  Rate.  Under  it 
was  a  big  3-column  block  of 
white  space  4  inches  deep  and 
6  inches  wide,  completely  empty 
except  for  two  six-point-type 
words  in  the  center.  They  were: 
Good  Grief!! 

UBLISHER  for  March  4,  1961 
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January  Newspaper  Linage  —  52  Cities 

(CompUMl  bj  □m'TOR  A  PUBLISHER  from  Modla  Racord  MouaramoBU) 

%of 

Linage  Previous  E&P 
Last  Year  Year  Index 


Jan.  Linage 
0ff7.7%;Car9, 
Financial  Up 


Plain  Doalor-m  .. 
fPlain  Oaalar-S  .. 
Pross  and  Naws-o 
Naws-a  . 


Linage 
This  Year 

Total  Advertising 
January  1961  ...195,666,141(19 
December  1960  ..238,723,543(19 
Display 

January  1961  ...142,114,558(1960)  151,980,135 

December  1960  ..190,463,957(1959)  199,531,653 

01  Assificd 

January  1961  ...  53,551,583(1960)  60,047,106 

was  195,666,141  lines,  a  drop  of  December  1960  ..  48,259,586(1959)  51,416,393 

7.7%  from  the  212,027,241  lines  Retail 

tallied  in  January  of  1960.  January  1961  ...105,351,657(1960)  113,131,985 

Automotive  and  Financial,  up  December  1960  152,544,590(1959)  158.703.428 

4.2%  and  4.7%  respectively,  jani^r^ToOl  37,434,280(1960)  39,808,477 

were  the  only  linage  classifica-  December  1960  . .  54,237,035(1959)  58,210,345 

tions  to  show  an  increase  in  General 

January.  For  the  year  to  date,  January  1961  . . .  19,002,726(1960  )  21,838,243 

Automotive  was  down  8.6%;  December  1960  ..  24,802,811(1959)  26,532,932 


Grand  Total  .  5,737,8S3  1,780,505 

NOTE:  (*)  Tha  Prats  and  Naws  margad 
effactiva  January  25,  1950.  Part  run  adv. 
Includad:  Prats  and  Nawt-a  1951 — 2,227,117 
(71,292).  1950—2,274,423  (55,050). 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

1,594,978  1,725,827 
1,055,015  1,282,255 
794,297  824,732 

43,875  55,537 


„  Dispatch-a  . 

97  .o  Dispatch-S  . 

99.0  Citixan-JournaUm 
Star-w  . 

98.6  Grand  Total  ... 
100.3 


Nawt-m  . 

tNaws-S  . 

Timas  Harald-a 
*Timas  Harald-S 


Grand  Total .  4,573,593  5,297,138 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Timas 
Harald-a  1951—1,797,775  (19,750).  1950— 
11,037,972(1960)  10,590,016  104.2  95.2  i.839,i54  (25,417). 

8,506,771(1959)  9,310,165  91.4  85.5  Dayton,  ohio 

Joumal-Harald-m  .  1,380,259  1,500,048 

6,722,203(1960)  6,419,891  104.7  116.3  Naws-a  .  1,587,875  1,735,495 

4,609,785(1959)  4,985,138  92.5  110.4  INaws-S  .  550,829  750,217 

-  Grand  Total . ....3,528,954  3,995,751 

DENVER.  COLO. 

775,522  853,895  Rocky  Mt.  Nawt-m  ....  1,484,913  1,545,582 

270,597  375,790  S*Rocky  Mt.  Nawt-5  ...  357,850  404,885 

1,091,355  1.159,190  Post-a  .  1,813,450  1,898,533 

555,045  553,538  fPost-S  .  731,452  855,590 

8,049,318  9,027,744  Grand  Total  .  4,387,575  4,715,791 

.  OHIO  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

1,919,433  1,840,580  Ragistar-m  .  518,918  579,758 

1,115,418  1,411,475  Tribuna-a  .  789,953  754,957 

1,574,423  1,552,078  tR«qi>tar-S  .  573,177  535,35* 

4,509,274  4,914,133  Grand  Total  .  1,882,068  1,971,093 


Amarican-a 

*Amarican-S 

5un-Timas-m 

§Sun-Timat-S 


Prats-a  . 

|Prass-S  . 

Sun-Bullat!n-m 


Grand  Total 


AKRON.  OHIO 

iMCon  Journal-a  .  1,599,157  1,854,927 

(laacon  Journal-S  _  771,800  1,107,808 

Grand  Total  .  2,470,957  2,972,735 


Grand  Total 


CINCINNATI, 

Enquirar-m  . 

(Enquirar-S  . 

Post  &  Timas-Star-a  ... 


Post-Harald-m 

Nawt-a  . 

tNaws-S  . . 


ALBANY, 

**Knickarbockar-Naws-a 

Timas  Union-m  . 

*ntnat  Union-S  . 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  . i 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv 
1951  —  1,358.590  (52.018) 
(23,293). 


2,845,837  3,174,055 
includad:  Nawt-a 
).  1950—1,415,775 


Grand  Total  .  2,387,559  2,551,214 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Knickar- 
bockar  Naws-a  1951—1,091,513  (183,855). 
INO-1, 175,584  (192,712). 


BOISE,  IDAHO 


Statasman-m 

•*Statatman-S 


rnujEbi  undertaken  for  the  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  Enterprise 
by  Lockwood  Greene  ■  Our  responsibilities  included  designing  the  two 
additions  shown,  remodeling  the  original  structure,  laying  out  the  press 
in  relation  to  the  building . . .  also  supervision  of  construction  ■  A  feature 
of  the  design  is  the  90'  x  32’  curtain-wall  construction  providing  an 
expanse  of  windows  through  which  the  new  5-unit  press  can  be  seen 
in  action  from  the  street. 


ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Joamal-m  .  1,182,074  1,295,253 

Uouraal-S  .  399,955  504,182 

Tribaiia-a  .  1,190,539  1,281,840 

Grand  Total  .  2,772,559  3,081,285 


Grand  Total  .  895,394  851,307 

NOTE:  Statasman  Morn,  and  Eva.  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linaga  of  ona  adi- 
tion  (Morn.)  only  is  shown. 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


Amarican-a 
Racord-m  . . 
*Advartisar-S 

Globa-a  _ 

6tobe-m  _ 

§Globa-S  ... 
Harald-m  .. 
tHarald-S  .. 
Travalar-a  .. 


ATLANTA,  GA. 

Coaititution-m  .  1,341,102 

Joamal-a  .  1,798,955 

Journal  B  Constitution-S  885,757 

Grand  Total  .  4,025,825 


Grand  Total  .  8,552,533  8,994,510 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Travalar-a 
1951  —  1,333,755  (5,800).  1950  —  1,279,054 

(14.080). 


•  “O-  BUFFALO. 

I  c  m  I  Courlar  Exprass-m  . . . . 

’nS'ciJ  §*Couriar  Exprass-S  .. 

\&  !:5y;’73  . 

1.247,598  1,451,273  Grand  Total . 

5,352,139  5,754,894 

uB  Couriar-Post-a  . 


’Amarican-S  . 
Naws-Post-a  .. 

Sun-m  . 

Sava . 

fSua-S  . 

Grand  Total 


Naws-m 


CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

Mail-a  .  551,322  757,785 

Gazatta-m  .  589,773  753,114 

§Gazatta-Mail-S  .  291,539  341,512 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 
fjia  linaga  tabulations  shown  hara  hava 
houn  compilad  by  Madia  Racords,  Inc.  for  Grand  Tofal 
ylutiva  publication  by  Editor  t  Publishar. 

Thty  may  not  bo  raprintad  or  publishad  in 
•*y  form  without  axplicit  parmission  from 
M^ia  Racords.  Inc. 

acapt  wharo  othar  figuras  aro  spacifi- 
ully  shown  tha  following  footnotas  apply 

Madia  Racords,  January  1951  Linagas:  ?  aai 

Wudas  19,540  linas  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  Total  . 2,491, 

^"cludas  31,959  linos  FAMILY  WEEKLY.  ... 

"cludas  45,925  linas  THIS  WEEK.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

I includas  33,803  linas  PARADE.  Tribuna-m  .  2,450, 

tiKludas  52,577  linas  WEEKEND  MAGA-  Tribuna-S  .  1,402, 

2INE.  tDaily  Naws-o  .  1,482, 

editor  8c  publisher  for  March  4.  1961 


|p  case,  Lockwood  Greene 
know-how  saved  the  paper  the  expense  of  replacing  its  plant  completely 
on  a  new,  less  central  site.  Our  extensive  experience  in  newspaper-plant 
design  can  help  you  too.  Send  for  a  brochure. 


•Naws-a  ... 
Obsarvar-m 
tObsarvar-S 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC 


BOSTON  U,  MASS. 
316  Sluort  St. 


SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
Mentgoaiory  Bldg. 


HARTFORD.  CONN.  Mirror-*  .  I,l80,7i5  1,185,217 

.  749,685  835,713  -  - 

.  685,114  788,449  Grand  Total  . 11,475,747  11,653,206 

.  1,551,025  1,713,563  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Timas-S 

-  -  1961—2,891,281  (1,004,030).  1940—3,020,732 

Grand  Total  .  3,005,824  3,337,725  (903,406).  Tim*$-m  1961—3,587,021  (291,954). 

1960—3,482,119  (187,994). 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Journal  *  .  334,782  332,177  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Couriar  Journal-m .  1,126,051  1,201,882 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII  Couriar  Journal-S  .  670,212  805,786 

Advartisar-m  .  817,331  585,540  Timas-a  .  1,183,459  1,295,011 

••Advertiser-S  .  338,762  468,679  ' 

star  Bullatin-a  .  1,378,976  1,223,983  Grand  Total  .  2,979,722  3,302,479 

. lowell.  mass. 

Grand  Total  .  2,833,921  2,559,349  Sun-*  .  406,009  546,742 

••Sun-S  .  219,804  179,748 

HOUSTON,  TEX.  -  - 

Chronicla-a .  2,023,978  2,009,848  Grand  Total  .  825,815  724,510 

•Chronicla-S  .  923,915  1,149,177 

Post-m  .  1,603,984  1,471,348  LYNN,  MASS. 

tPo!t-S  .  698,275  707,344  |t*m-a  .  540,397  425,582 

Prass-a  .  574,203  418,802 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

••Union  Laad*r-d  .  573,484  589,097 

Nawi-S  .  200,543  224,233 


Courant-m 

|Courant-S 

Timas-a 


Tim*$-m  . 

§Tim*s-S  _ 

World-N*ws-a 


Fra*  Prass-m 
§Fr**  Pr*ss-S 

N*w$-a  . . 

t*N*wi-S  .... 

•Timas-a  _ 

•Tim*s-S  _ 


Grand  Total .  1,819,471 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Damocrat  & 

Chronicl*-m  .  1,244,070 

tOamocrat  & 

Chronicla-S  .  744,541 

Timas  Union-*  .  1,444,480 


Grand  Total  .  4,470,498  5,459,320 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Fraa 
Prass-m  1961—1,254,544  (108,294).  Frea 

Pr*ss-S  1941—425,481  (34,249).  1940-514,945 
(103,430).  Naws-a  1941—1,934,541  (64,142). 
N*ws-S  1941—1,053,910  (25,701). 

•Timas  last  issu*  Novamber  4,  1940. 


Grand  Total  .  3,477,291  3,472,094 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

far  (Sa*  Not*)  .  900,884  919,157 

far-S  .  444,087  484,259 


Adv*rtis*r-m  . 
Star  Gazatte-e 
••Talagram-S  . 


Grand  Total  .  1,344,973  1,405,414 

NOTE:  Star  Morning  and  Ragisttr- 
Rapublic  Evaning  sold  _  in  combination. 
Linag*  of  only  ona  adition — Star  Morning 
—is  shown.  Star  Morning  publishad  fivt 
waak  days  only,  azcluding  Monday. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

1,742,278  1,824,139 
455,952  542,451 

443,344  420,114 

250,239  348,859 


Grand  Total 


EL  PASO.  TEX. 


Tim*s-m  . 

•Timas-S  _ 

H*rald-Post-a 


,103,474  Grand  Total  .  5,824,357  6,154,541 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Chroni* 

,172,090  cl*-a  1941—2,023,978  (72,943).  1940—2,009,. 

—  — 848  (68,472).  Post-m  1961-1.603,986  (24,274). 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Naws-a  .  1,334,448  1,521,454 

923,470  Star-m .  1,331,107  1,499,142 

974,644  tStar-S  .  923,088  1,104,221 

442,321  Timas-a  .  444,441  744,420 

-  §Tim*s-S  .  244,506  274,148 

Grand  Total .  4,503,410  5,145,805 

JACKSON,  MISS.  Grand  Total 

Clarion  Ledgar-m  .  448,430  470,002  pi 

§Clarion  Ladgar  & 

News-S  . 

Daily  News-* . 

State  Times-e . 

State  Times-S .  _  ,  _  .  . 

_  _  Grand  Total  .  5,808,275  5,457,995 

. PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA.  Post-Gaz.  A  Sun-Tel.-m  1,023,140  1,002,785 

Timas-Union-m  .  1,744,731  1,805,326  ’Post-Gaz.  &  Sun-Tel.-S  348,OT5  -.•••.•• 

fTimes-Union-S  .  642,090  768,381  . 

Journal-*  .  844,538  949,878  tPr*ss-S  . .  913,534  l.062,TO2 

_  _  Sun*Talagraph-e  .  . .  634,140 

Grand  Total  .  3,233,359  3,523,585  Sun-Tel*graph-S  .  .  <18.590 

Grand  Total  .  3,733.589  4,401,389 

NOTE:  Post  Gazette  purchased  th*  Sun- 

Telegraph  effective  with  th*  April  25,  1940 
issu*. 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  1,343,545  983,112 

§’Or*gonian-S .  458,930  447,598 

Oregon  Journal-*  .  907,844  949,490 

(Oregon  Joumal-S  ....  298,728  424,983 

3,229,049  3,225,183 


B*e-e  . . . 
§Be*-S  . . . 
Union-m  . 
••Union-S 


Grand  Total  .  774,229  813,330 

NOTE:  Th*  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  th*  following 
Monday  Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  App*al-m  1,382,298  1,444,934 
tCommarcial  App*al-S  474,518  842,270 

Press-Scimitar-e  .  1,012,202  1,059,737 


Grand  Total 


N*ws-m  . 

Times-e  _ 

§Tim*s-Naws-S 


Grand  Total 


Glob*-D*mocrat-m  _  1,225,525  1,078,754 

t’Globa-Democrat-S  ..  384,342  489,249 

Post-Dispatch-a  .  1,481,444  1,443,543 

§Post.Dispatch-S  .  1,109,471  1,189,749 

Grand  Total  .  4,402,982  4,421,337 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Globa- 
D*mocrat-m  1941— 1.225.525  (153,307).  1940 
—1,078,754  (125,550). 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Prass-m  .  848,831  1,004,47] 

•Pioneer  Pr*ss-S  .  821,281  994,895 

Dispatch-*  .  1,459,231  I.4I7,3M 

Grand  Total  .  3,149,343  3,418,747 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv,  includad:  1941— 
1,459,231  (124,029).  1940—1,417,380  (99,354). 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

572,747  588,440 

247,372  249,421 

2,037,308  2,097,743 
734,719  871,857 


EUGENE.  ORE. 


Register  Guard-e  . 
••Register  Guard-S 

Grand  Total  . 


Republic-m 
(Republic-S 
Gazette-e  . 


FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

'Herald  News-e  .  782,184  777,510 


FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazatte-m  _  983,18 

(Journal  GazatteiS  _  423,28 

•News  Santlnel-a  .  1,509,001 


Grand  Total 


JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-*  .  821,088  883,004 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Jersey 
Journal-*  1941—821,088  (45,074).  1948-883,- 
004  (128,803). 


•Indapandant-a 
••lnd*p*nd*nt-S 

Tim*s-m  . 

§Tim*s-S . 

Grand  Total  .  3,412,144  3.827.U9 

NOTE:  (•) Publishad  5  days  a  waak  only. 

SALEM,  ORE. 

Oregon  Statesman-m  . .  455,200  408,329 

••Oregon  Statesman-S. .  182,915  224,844 

Capital  Journal-*  .  772,285  738,875 

Grand  Total  .  1,410,400  1,572,043 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Ezprass-m  .  1,121,121  1,014,484 

tExpr*ss-N*ws-S  .  580,847  797,109 

Expr*ss-N*ws-Sat  .  245,478  341,547 

Naws-a  .  1,341,850  1,241,175 

Light-*  .  1,399,617  1,394,493 

•Light-S  .  546,332  477,934 

Grand  Total  .  5,235.245  5.448.942 

NOTE:  Express  Morning  and  News  Evt- 
ning  publishad  5  days  a  weak  only. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

1,449,607  1,499,195 
754,554  992,381 

1,925,541  2.108,301 

Grand  Total  .  4,129,702  4,599,954 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicl*-m  .  1,370,174  1,228,075 

tChronicl*-S  .  629,728  488,302 

Examin*r-m  .  1,822,199  I.739.4N 

•Examin*r-S  .  830,438  975,931 

News-Call-Bullatin-a  ...  906,572  984,085 

Grand  Total  .  5,559,311  5.415.003 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  ChreaF 
cl*-m  1941-1,370.174  (35,196).  1960—1,220,- 
075  (34,897). 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

M*rcury-m  .  1,439,402  1,595.458 

Naws-a  .  1,434,440  1,407.920 

§Mercury-N*ws-S  .  440,225  792,254 

Grand  Total  .  3,934,287  3.995,824 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

tar-e  .  1,241,825  1,277,790 

itar-S  .  875,412  1,052,258 

mes-m  .  1,458,931  1,514,514 

-  -  Grand  Total 

Grand  Total .  3,594,348  3,844,543 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

TENN.  Journal-*  .  698,135  724,251 

397,078  422,439  ••Journal-S  .  272,073  275,197 

785  437  829*406  .  i 

281,825  340  044  Grand  Total  .  970,208  999,448 


FRESNO.  CALIF. 

.  1,184,371  1,170,583 

.  514,082  642,035 


Joumal-m_ . 

News-Sentinel-e 

§News-S*ntinel-S 


Grand  Total 


Post-Tribuna-a  . 
••Post-Tribun*-S 


Grand  Total 


Bulletin-* 

Journal-m 

tJournal-S 


LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Eagle-Tribune-e  .  834,901  735,753 


Grand  Total 


GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (Sa*  Note)  ..  485,814  477,645 

NOTE:  Post-Star  Morning  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Times  Evening.  Linage  of 
on*  adition,  Post-Star  Morning,  oniy  is 
givan. 


Grand  Total 


LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  ...  830,117  835,444 

(Arkansas  GazeHe-S  ...  359,054  447,940 

Grand  Total  .  1,189,171  1,283,404 


READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (Sea  Note)  .  858,443  843,879 

(Eagla-S  .  212,547  249,238 

Grand  Total  .  1,071,010  1,133,117 

NOTE:  Eagle  Evening  and  Times  Morn¬ 
ing  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition  (Eagle  Evening)  is  shown. 


Union-m  ., 

§Union-S 

•Tribun*-e 


LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Independent-m  .  1,437,406  1,587,871 

(Independent 

Press-Telegram-S  ....  400.489  484,753 

Press-Telegram-e  _ _  1,474,7^  1,645,332 

Grand  Total  .  3,912,872  3,919,954 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Inde¬ 
pendent-m  1941—1,437,404  (207.473).  1940— 
1,587,871  (211,409).  Press-Telegram-e  1941— 
1,674,777  (207,673).  1940—1,645,332  (211,409). 


Prass-e  . . 

fPrass-S  . 

Grand  Total 


News  Leadar-e  .., 
Timas  Dispatch-m 
fTimes  Dispatch-S 

Grand  Total  .... 


HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

R*cord-e  .  1,352,951  . 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Record- 
1941-1.352,951  (34.443). 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk-* .  1,474,723 

Newsday  Nassau-e .  1,497,214 

Grand  Total  .  3,173,937 


Times-e 

Timas-S 


Grand  Total 


Patriot-m  . 

(Patriot  N*ws-S 

Grand  Total  . 


SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 

)iidtp*naent-JournAl*«  .  920,772 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

SaMftt-t”  .  872, M7 

••Union  Star-n  .  702,622 

Grana  Total  .  I,S75,489 

SCRANTON.  PA. 
rimai-a  .  720,359 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Pest-lntalligancar-m  ...  1,013,487 
•P^-lnt«lligancar-S  ...  393,017 

Tlmoi-a  .  1,597,987 

rinwf-S  .  606,445 

Grand  Total  .  3,610,916 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Joomal-e  .  829,157 

Timof-m  .  931,112 

Tima»-S  .  336,682 


Grand  Total  ... 


..  2,096,951  2,406,500 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

2  651  Tribuna-«  .  1,159,739  1,216,107 

OjM  Tribunt-S  .  485,275  589,767 

list  -  - 

Grand  Total .  1,645,014  1,805,874 

8  470 

djy,  SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spoktiman-Rtviaw.m  ..  626,618  645,297 

tSpokaiman-Raviaw-S  ..  422,835  517,676 

Chronlcl#-# .  755,179  805,573 

.  1,804,632  1,968,546 

STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

—  Incord-a  .  1.132,701  1,187,439 

.337 

>ba-  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Harald-Journal-o  .  1,261,799  1,285,479 

(•Harald-Amarican-S  ..  520,549  645,019 

foil-Standard-m  .  681,512  661,453 

tOost-Standard-S  .  322,669  347,239 

,472  -  - 

,895  Grand  Total  .  2,786,529  2,939,190 

.3M 

-  MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Uncord  Journal 

ISaa  Nota)  .  633,775  652,779 

NOTE;  Rncord  Morning  and  Journal 

Etnning  ara  sold  only  in  combination. 
Unaga  of  ona  adition,  Racord  Morning 

49  W  '* 

MIAMI.  FLA. 

Harald-m  .  3,219.160  3,421,071 

27  469  IHarald  S  .  1.424.542  1,763,276 

mN  Nn**-*  .  9n.989  1,117,457 

tNtwi-S  .  410,899  513,734 

Grand  Total .  6,032,590  6,815,540 

•44  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Harald-m 

m  IHI  — 3,219,160  (49,393).  1960  —  3,421,071 

(73,297).  Harald-S  1941— 1.424.542  (84.803). 

.n.043  INO-1,763,276  (146,085). 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

II4.4M  Snntinal-m  .  985,204  988,861 

r97,l89  •Santinal-S  .  290,142  304,436 

141,547  Jo«mal-a  .  2.446,593  2,584,134 

141,175  (Joumal-S  .  1,381,176  1,579,604 


••Star-S  .  215,474  224,144 

Grand  Total  .  1,486,285  1,663,288 

NASHVIUE.  TENN. 

Bannar-a  .  1,027,198  954,015 

Tannassaan-m  .  1,013,550  955,611 

Tannassaan-S  .  485,251  577,974 

Grand  Total  .  2,525,999  2,487,600 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Couriar-m  _  437,307  411,434 

Ragistar-a  .  1,113,548  1,160,051 

•*Ragistar-S  .  576,191  652,615 

Grand  Total  .  2,127,046  2,224,100 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-a  .  484,955  775,355 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Timas-P!cayuna-m .  2,170,753  2,32S,SI8 

tT!mat-Picayuna-S  .  833,327  1,010,212 

Was  t  Itam-a  .  1,156,996  1,201,245 

Grand  Total  .  4,161.076  4,536,975 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Timas-m  .  2,379,493  2,378,006 

Timas-S  .  2,457,298  2,978,414 

Harald  Tribuna-m  .  845,179  815,253 

)Harald-Tribuna-S  .  736,586  845,628 

Mirror-m  .  591,857  630,664 

Mirror-S  .  333,334  340,707 

Naws-m  .  1,176,955  1,246,588 

Naws-S  .  1,395,206  1,734.510 

Journal  Amarican-a  ...  871,837  883,592 

‘Journal  Amarican-S  ..  362,952  337,435 

Post-a  .  794,537  833,474 

Post-S  .  101,593  101.987 

World  Talagram  & 

Sun-a  .  1,142,654  1,068,301 


NOTE:  Part  run  adv,  includad:  Timas-a 
1961-995,045  (114,571).  1960—980,299  (118,- 
571). 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 

J^World-Harald 

(saa  nota)  .  994,119  956,219 

tWorld-Harald-S  .  714,833  777,431 

Grand  Total  .  1,708,952  1,733,650 

(#)  World-Harald  sold  in  combination 
Morning  and  Evaning,  linaga  of  only  ona 
adition,  EVENING,  is  shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Star-a  .  1,637,382  1,791,011 

Santinal-m .  1,637,382  1,791,011 

Santinal-S  .  744,107  850,328 

Grand  Total  .  4,018,871  4,423,350 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv,  includad:  1961 — 
575,341.  1960—641,872. 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-Naws-a  .  1,072,423  1.159,095 

|lndapandant-Star 

Naws-S  .  377,519  457,437 

Indapandant-m  .  1,023,201  1,120,411 


TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribuna-a  .  1,228,357  1,280,067 

World-m  .  1,217,404  1,288,095 

World-S  .  424,594  488,541 

Grand  Total  .  2,872,559  3,056,723 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  ...  634,145  724,337 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Obsarvar  Dispatch-a  .  748,780  757,612 

‘•Obsarvar  Oispatch-S  295.441  321,561 

Prass-m  .  954,553  985,517 

Grand  Total  .  2,000,774  2,064,690 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Naws-a  .  811,448  939,676 

Post-m  .  2,328,217  2.431,489 

I'Post-S  .  .  874,706  1,057,483 

Star-a  .  2,086,475  2,288,360 

tStar-S  .  812,774  1,041,730 

Grand  Total  .  6,913,622  7,758,738 

WATERBURY.  CONN. 

Amarican-a  .  911,802  936,526 

•Rapublican-S  .  377,995  325,171 


Grand  Total  .  2,473,143  2,737,143  .  1,289,797  1,241,497 


PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 

Timas-a  .  642,115  666,320 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

Naws-a  .  514,174  . 

Journal-m  .  888.924  . 

Naws-Journal-S  .  282,856  . 


Grand  Total  . 13,391,481  14,214,559 

NOTE:  Post  Evaning  publishad  5  days  a 
waak  only. 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Mirror-m 
1961—591,857  (157,268).  1960—630,664  (159,- 
820).  Mirror-S  1961-333,334  (112,515).  I960 
—360,707  (119,651).  Naws-m  1961—1,176,955 
(519,073).  1960—1,246,588  (614,693).  Naws-S 
1961  —  I.39S.206  (929,954).  I960  —  1,734,510 
(1,206,168).  Journal-Amarican-a  1961  — 
817,837  (85,084).  1960-883,592  (111,011). 

Journal-Amarican-S  1961-362,952  (65.592). 
1960—337,435  (67,310).  World  Tal.  8  Sun-a 
1961  —  1,142,654  (195,073).  1960-1,068,301 
(192,787).  Split  run  adv.  includad:  Naws-m 
145,296.  Naws-S  83,438. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Prass-a  ...  1,204,415  1,265,093 
§Long  Island  Prass-S  ..  469,002  569,506 

Grand  Total  .  1,673,417  1,834,599 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Prass-m  .  853,992  989,388 

§Prass-S  .  422,595  455,929 

Timas-Harald-a  .  758,016  871,381 

Grand  Total  .  2,034,603  2,316,698 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gaiatta-a  .  842,728  901,305 

“Gazatta-S  .  145,238  158,032 


Grand  Total  .  5,103,135  5,457,035  ®f«nd  Total .  987,966  1,059,337 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  NORFOLK,  VA. 

TriWm  .  2  053  Ss  i'oU'SM  '’*Po’rtsmoith*Star\  ...  1,275,196  1,596,474 

tTrws  ;:;:;:::;;;::  liK  iiS  . 

Portsmouth  Star-S  . . .  773, 


Grand  Total .  4,371,484  4,568,256 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad;  1961 — 
2.053.563  (103.861).  1960-2,029,500  (122,- 

360).  '  ' 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

.  637,166  605,286 

50«a-S  .  168,636  240,217 

Grand  Total  .  805,802  845,503 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

(•SNr-a  .  2,099,245  2,077.941 

Sazatta-m  .  1,228,804  1,215,691 

U  Prasse-a .  1,980,174  1,941,443 

U  Patria-S  .  84,712  107,646 

U  Patit  Joumal-S .  119,328  137,978 

Grand  Total  .  5,512,263  5,480,699 

,N0TE;  («)  Includas  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linaga. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

ffw-a  .  637,297  711,371 

St*r-m  .  633,312  727,753 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


1,275,196  1,596,474 
1,556,006  1,765,976 


Portsmouth  Star-S  ...  773,317  860,370 

Grand  Total  .  3,604,519  4,222,820 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Ladgar- 
Dispatch  8  Portsmouth  Star-a  1961 — 1,275,- 
196  (301,859).  1960—1,596,474  (  374,568). 

Virginian-Pllot-m  1961—1,556,006  (223,256). 
1960—1,765,976  (  268,169).  Virginian-PHot  8 
Portsmouth  Star-S  1961—773,317  (188,615). 
1960—860,370  (206,324). 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribuna-a  .  1,644,917  1,652.635 

§Tribuna-S  .  659,088  848,761 

Grand  Total  .  2,304,005  2,501,396 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Tribuna-a 
1961  —  1,644.917  (52,440).  1960-1,652.635 

(93,629). 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  849,898  864,514 

Oklahoman-S  .  440,851  492,940 

Timas-a  .  995,045  980,299 

Grand  Total  .  2.285.794  2,337,753 

for  March  4,  1961 


Grand  Total  .  1,685,955  . 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (Saa  Nota)  1,056,600  1,038,389 

IJournal  Star-S .  390,330  490,697 

Grand  Total  .  1,446,930  1,529,086 

NOTE:  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Journal 
Star  Evaning  sold  in  combination.  Linaga 
of  only  ona  adition — Journal  Star  Evaning 
— is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bullatin-a  .  1,689,321  1,722,452 

t*Bullatin-S  .  495.672  601,561 

Inquirar-m  .  1,274,245  1,411,990 

Inquirar-S  .  1,215,413  1,554,015 

Naws-a  .  667,033  658,120 

Grand  Total  .  5,341,684  5,948,138 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Bullatin-a 
1961—1,689,321  (23.405).  Inquirar-m  1961— 
1,274,245  (7,305).  1960—1.411,990  (14.929). 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

Naws-Tribuna-a  .  1,142,633  1,167,514 

Naws-Tribuna-S  .  387,864  483,895 

Grand  Total .  1,530,497  1,651,409 

TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribuna-m  .  1,769,417  1,744,770 

tTribuna-S  .  746.982  865,694 

••Timai-a  .  901,306  649,525 

Grand  Total  .  3.417,705  3,259,989 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

*Timas-m  .  463,686  478,643 

8lada-a .  1,406,172  1,414,386 

Blada-S  .  688,868  812,396 

Grand  Total  .  2,558,726  2,705,425 

NOTE:  (*)  Publishad  5  days  a  waak  only. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globa  8  Mail-m .  1,279,000  1,285,220 

i*Talagram-a  .  1,953,313  1,990,548 

Star-a  .  2,158,488  2,202,286 

Star-w  .  46,929  57,088 

Grand  Total  .  5.437,730  5,535,142 

NOTE:  (*)  Includas  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linaga.  Part  run  adv.  includad: 
Talagram-a  1961-1,953,313  (22.435).  1960- 
1,990,548  (41.465). 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evaning  Timas-a  .  837,770  821,227 

“Timas  Advartisar-S  ..  382,644  420,269 

Trantonian-m  .  651,605  706,216 

Grand  Total  .  I,8n.0l9  1,947,712 

NOTE:  Timas  Evaning  publishad  5  days 
a  waak  only. 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Racord  (Saa  Nota)  ....  742,651  760,083 

NOTE;  Racord  Morning  and  Timas- 
Racord  Evaning  sold  in  combination.  Lin¬ 
aga  of  ona  aoition  (Racord  Morning)  is 
shown. 


MACY  WnrCHISTHMIOCXLAND 
(wROUP.  N.  Y.  (TO  CITIES) 
Mamaronack  Timas-a  .  675,422  640,449 

Mount  Varnon  Argus-a  755,156  739,893 

Naw  Rochalla 

Standard-Star .  814,115  820.491 

Ossining  Citizan- 

Ragistar-a  .  661,096  614,497 

Paakskill  Star-a .  552,176  569,349 

Port  Chastar  Itam-a  ...  815,581  763,269 

Tarrytown  Naws-a  .  648,268  616,469 

Yonkars  Harald 

Statasman-a  .  881,087  840,976 

Whita  Plains  Raportar 

Dispatch-a  .  936,682  934,806 

Rockland  Journal  Naws-a  564,706  447.722 

Grand  Total  .  7,304,289  6,987,921 

WICHITA.  KANS. 

Baacon-a .  738,757 

Baacon-S  .  299,104 

Eagla-m  .  1,030,276  1,233,640 

Eagla  8  Baacon-a  .  1,033,052  1,063,659 

tEagla  8  Baacon-S  ....  374,316  464,613 

Grand  Total .  2,437,644  3,799,773 

NOTE;  Eagla  purchasad  tha  Baacon  affac- 
tiva  Saptambar  26,  I960. 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C. 

Journal-m  .  879,158  851,252 

Santinal-a  .  861,514  . 

Journal  8  Santinal-S  ...  349,383  391,120 

Grand  Total  .  2,090,055  1,242,372 

NOTE;  Santinal-a  maasurad  by  madia 
racords  as  of  January  I,  1961, 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Talagram-S  .  417.138  524,389 

Talagram-m  .  771,847  734,477 

Gazatta-a  .  994.231  961,309 

Grand  Total  . 2,IU.2I6  2,220,175 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator-a  .  1,110,716  1,083,156 

§Vindicator-S  .  625,988  873,467 

Grand  Total .  1,736,704  1,956,623 

FIGURES  FROM 
ADVERTISING  UNAGE 
SERVICE 


BLUEFIELO,  W.  VA. 

Talagraph-m  .  362,554  368,141 

•Talagraph-S  .  129,967  149,869 

Grand  Total  .  492,521  518,010 

•Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  31,915  linas 
(1961);  24.974  linas  (I960).  NOTE:  Tala¬ 
graph-S  sold  in  combination  with  Sunsat 
Naws-a. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

Stata-m  .  719,542  760,940 

•Stata-S  .  345.281  402,304 

Racord-m  .  560,170  562,014 

Grand  Total  .  1,624,993  1,725,258 

•Includas  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  25.423 
linas  (1961);  24,690  linas  (I960). 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Harald-a  .  636,549  663,804 

Naws-Tribuna-m  .  513,098  505,807 

Naws-Tribuna-S  .  42S.6I0  500,600 

Grand  Total  .  1,575,257  1,670,211 

I960  figuras  from  Madia  Racords. 


I9il  I9M) 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Post-Journal-e  .  &82,9i9  773,816 

'Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  29,188  lines 


(1981),  24,974  Una's  (I9M)." 

LAS  VEGAS, 

,  NEV. 

Nevada  Sun-m  . 

1,009.451 

833,838 

Nevada  Sun-S  . 

230,879 

187,808 

Grand  Total  . 

1,240,330 

1,021,844 

MONROE. 

LA. 

World-m  . 

587,879 

873,250 

World-S  . 

232,830 

273,285 

News-Star-e  . 

572,310 

837,258 

Grand  Total  . 

1,392,819 

1,583,771 

NEW  YORK, 

N.  Y. 

El  Diario 

De  Nueva  York-m  . . . 

201,798 

213,541 

El  Diario 

De  Nueva  York-S  ... 

58,480 

80,878 

Grand  Total  . 

258,278 

274,417 

NORWALK. 

CONN. 

Norwalk  Hour-e  . 

763.889 

734,780 

PATERSON, 

N.  J. 

Call-m  . 

657,811 

713,801 

News-e  . 

822,881 

837,550 

Grand  Total  . 

1,480,492 

1,551,351 

QUINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  . 

812,912 

814,122 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m  . 

388,907 

394,057 

'Scrantonian-S  . 

280,239 

380,206 

Grand  Total  . 

849,148 

758,285 

'Includes  PARADE  32,951  lines  (1981); 
49,730  lines  (1980). 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record-m  .  409,287  459,441 

Htnes-Leader-e  .  720,599  854,332 

'Indapendent-S  .  428,712  504,138 


Grand  Total  .  1,558,598  1,817,911 

'Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  31,915  lines 
(1981);  24,974  lines  (1980). 


FIGURES  SI  PPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 


1981 

1980 

ABERDEEN. 

S.  D. 

Amarican-News-e  . 

223,552 

245,154 

American-News-S  . 

137,088 

147,084 

Grand  Total  . 

380,640 

392,238 

ALTOONA. 

,  PA. 

Mirror-e  . 

739,060 

772,030 

APPLETON  MmUII  M 

MASHA. 

WISC. 

Post-Crescent-e  . 

1,208.940 

1,140,370 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 

Enquirer  &  News-e  _ 

747,077 

729,043 

Enquirer  t  News-S  _ 

220,283 

241,297 

Grand  Total  . 

987,380 

970,340 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  . 

829,584 

803,453 

CANTON, 

OHIO 

Rapository-a  . 

1,290,880 

1,387,438 

Repository-S  . 

524,148 

708,554 

Grand  Total  . 

1,814,808 

2,075,990 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN-MURPHYSBORO, 

lU. 

Southern  lllinoisan-a  .. 

188,272 

370,454 

Southern  Illinoisan-S  ... 

59,838 

105,898 

Grand  Total  . 

248,108 

478,350 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL. 

Courier-e  .  558,380  498,244 

Courier-S .  221,172  207,802 


Grand  Total  .  777,532  704,048 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 
Gaiette-e  .  475,450  553,007 

CORPUS  CHRIST!,  TEXAS 

Caller-m  .  1,158,724  1,153,572 

Callar-e  .  1,097,320  1,062,942 

Caller-S  .  304,138  409,542 


Grand  Total  .  2,580,180  2,848,058 

Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-e  . .  888,058  893,480 

Democrat-S  .  338,848  343,798 

4S 


1981  1980 

Democrat-d  .  823,408  839,030 


Grand  Total  .  1,830,108  1,878,308 

DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

News-a  .  793,513  745,185 

News-Joumal-S  .  191,391  241,899 

Journal-m  .  737,850  712,284 


Grand  Total  .  1,722,554  1,899,348 

DECATUR,  ILL. 

Herald  t  Review-me  ..  785,948  802,410 

Herald  &  Review-S  ....  284,754  381,010 


Grand  Total  .  1,050,700  1,183,420 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  ILL. 

Journal-e  .  438,083  405,853 

Journal-S  .  159,991  187,875 


Grand  Total  .  598,054  593,728 

ESCONDIDO.  CAUF. 

Times-Advocate-a  .  419,807  388,759 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 

Herald-eS  .  505,858  530,911 

GREEN  BAY.  WISC. 

Press-Gaiette-e  .  1,040,074  1,082,842 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Gazette-e  .  404,838  374,788 

HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

Advertiser-a  .  819,853  732,007 

Herald-Dispatch-m  ....  817,180  734,984 

'Herald-Advertisar-S  ..  224,473  293,683 


Grand  Total  .  1,481,488  1,780,854 

'Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  19,514 
lines  (1981);  24,532  lines  (1980). 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Capa  Cod  Standard- 
Times-e  .  395,878  392,770 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune-Democrat-all  day  738,850  807,842 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND,  WASH. 

Tri-City  Herald-e .  422,100  388,372 

Tri-City  Harald-S  .  108,442  130,354 


Grand  Total  .  528,542  518,728 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

Freeman-e  .  585,158  582,022 

LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Star-m  .  845,842  775,740 

Journal-e  .  853,708  784,784 

'Journal  «  Star-S  .  308,182  300,244 


Grand  Total  .  2,007,530  1,840.748 

'Includes  PARADE  33,711  lines  (1981); 
49,858  lines  (1980). 

LOCKPORT  N  Y 

Union-Sun  &  Journal-a  4K,738  406,352 

MADISON,  WISC. 

Capital  Times-e  .  1,017,457  943,448 

State  Journal-m  .  1,009,330  981,723 

State  Journal-S .  330,108  452,774 


Grand  Total  .  2,358,893  2,357,943 

'Includes  PARADE  33,719  lines  (1981); 
49,851  lines  (1980). 


MOUNE-ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 


Arus-e  . 

...  710.024 

...  818342 

730,988 

828,388 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

...  741,734 

770,888 

344,554 

788,406 

1,901,848 

Adverti$er-S  . 

...  3l2;i02 

...  741,502 

Grand  Total . 

...  1,815,338 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

...  721,882 

728,322 

329,870 

Standard-Times-S  ... 

...  309,381 

Grand  Total  . 

Includas  PARADE 
49,858  lines  (1980). 

...  1,031,243 
32,881  lines 

1,057,992 

(1981); 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

...  544  573 

588,787 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEB. 

Telegraph-Bulletin-e 

...  438,382 

413,854 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-e 

Standard-Examinar-S 

..  708,184 

..  218,062 

722,258 

204,074 

Grand  Total  . 

Includes  FAMILY 
(1981);  24,978  lines 

. . .  924,248  928,330 

WEEKLY  32,818  lines 
(1980). 

OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN,  PA.  LaDroit-a  .  735.834  Ml  127 

Darrick-m  .  482,858  485,889  Includes  PERSPECTIVES  49,242  li'nM 

News-Harald-a  .  332,207  314,724  (1981) 


Grand  Total  .  815,085  800,413  „  SASKATOON,  SASK. 

Star-Phoenix-a  .  787,817 

PADUCAH,  KY.  TSOIS  RIVIERES.  QUE. 

Sun-Democrat-e  .  LeNouvell!$te-e .  588,239 

5un-Democrat-S  .  219,898  240,800 

-  -  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

Grand  Total  .  841,722  820,888  Sun-e  .  1,918,848 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  38,442  lines  Province-m  .  893,803 


(1981);  25,900  lines  (1980). 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J. 
Herald-Naws-e  .  830,289 

PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

Journal-m  .  894,838 

News^ournal-S  .  259,482 

New$-e  .  512,078 


Includes  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  82,990 
lines  (1981);  53,885  lines  (1980).  PART 
RUN  18,879  lines  (1981);  38,515  lines  (1980). 

WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

Tribuna-a  .  1,158,885  I.2I7.20< 

915,880  • 

335.498 

7  Political  Science 


Grand  Total . 1,888,378  1,824,188  Fellowships  to  Newsiiieii 


PINE  BLUFF.  ARK. 

Commercial-e  .  538,592  509,082  WASHINGTON 

'Commerciai-S  .  125,258  158,884  The  American  Political 

Grand  Total  .  881,850  885,988  Science  Association  has  an- 

'Does  not  includes  31,948  lines  FAMILY  nounced  17  winners  in  the  com- 
rEEKLY.  petition  for  the  1961-62  Con- 

POTTSTOWN,  PA.  ^ressional  Fellowship  Program, 

lercury-m  .  887,310  709,002  ggvgn  are  newspapermen. 

QUINCY,  ILL.  Each  winner  will  receive  a 

JJaldlwH^I  wm  minimum  $4,500  stipend  plus 

-  -  traveling  expenses  to  and  from 

Grand  Total  .  832,204  832,954  Washington.  There  were  about 

RAPID  CITY,  s.  D.  150  applicants. 

.  The  program  gives  promising 

_  _  young  journalists,  political 

Grand  Total  .  812,710  885,882  scientists,  and  members  of  law 

RENO,  NEV.  school  faculties,  the  opportunity 

.  work  on  the  staffs  of  Sena- 

iai#tte-a  !!.!!!!!!!!!!  757!248  M9]388  tors.  Representatives  and  Ckin- 

-  -  gressional  committees.  The  pro- 

Doas  not  inciuda  FAMILY  WEEKLY.  gram  IS  financed  by  a  grant 

from  the  Ford  Foundation. 


POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Marcury-m  .  887,310 

QUINCY.  ILL. 

Harald-Whig-a  .  445,398 

Harald-Whig-S  .  188.808 

Grand  Total  .  832,204 

RAPID  CITY,  S.  D. 

Journal-a  .  457,170 

Journal-S  .  155,540 

Grand  Total  .  812,710 

RENO.  NEV. 

Journal-m  .  453,978 

Journal-S  .  173,810 

Gazatte-a  .  757,248 


Salisbury  Post-t'“!'."!^.'  «s^2  474,208  Newspaper  reporters  among 

Salisbury  Post-S  .  138,990  187,788  the  winners  are: 

Grand  Total .  572,432  841,888  Donald  C.  Bacon,  26,  TFoU 

street  Journal,  Jacksonville, 
SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D.  zm. 

Argus-Laadar-a  .  555,450  585.382  ' 

Argus-Laadar-s  .  220,840  288,770  James  H.  Chubbuck,  27,  grad- 

Grand  Total . assistant  department  of 

government,  Louisiana  State 
Taiagram-a  490.758  University  and  former  reporter 

Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal  & 

n.  •*  I  TOPEKA,  KAJJS-  Enterprise. 

Capital-m  .............  841,588  725,004  t--j _  j  t  _ i,  xi.  rw 

stata  Journal-a .  794,983  843,358  Edmund  B.  Lambeth,  29,  -Wu- 

Capital-Journal-S  .  282,208  303,385  tuaukee  (Wis.)  Joumol. 

Grand  Total .  1,898,757  1,871,727  Teddy  Roe,  27,  formerly  re- 

TucsoN  ARiz  porter  for  Dea  Moines  (la.) 

Star-m . .'.  i«3S24  1  414  380  Register  &  Tribune  and  Great 

.  .”»•?“  Palls  (Mont.)  Leader. 

.  Donald  G.  Tacheron,  33,  Eu- 

Grand  Total .  3,806,588  3,404,480  gene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard. 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL.  Richard  D.  Warden,  29,  Great 

News-Sun-a  .  940,800  970,488  Falla  (Mont.)  Tribune. 

WILMINGTON  DEL  Wesley  F.  Willoughby,  31, 

Naw.-Joumal-ma  .  i;040,0r9  1,240,938  Franco  (Calif.)  NeWB- 

Call  Bulletin. 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  1.  Alternates  include: 

Woonsockat  Call-a  ....  543,488  574,444  fl  Planr-Iinz-fl  9R  StnU 


Grand  Total .  572,432 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D. 

Argus- Laadar-a  .  555,450 

Argus-Laadar-S  .  220,840 

Grand  Total  .  778,090 

SUPERIOR.  WISC. 
Talagram-a  .  474,898 

TOPEKA.  KANS. 

Capital-m  .  841,588 

Stata  Journal-a .  794,983 

Capital-Journal-S  .  282,208 


CANADA 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journal-a  .  1,344,750  1,482,573 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Spactator-a  .  1,785,744  1,738,875 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Racord-a  .  1,081,418  1,032,779  LOS  ANGBLES 

MEDICINE  HAT.  ALTA.  William  K.  OpDyke,  a  fo^r 

N,ws-a  .  503,792  502,814  Promotion  manager  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  (Ariz.)  newspapers  and 

NORTH  BAY.  ONT  later  with  newspapers  in  South- 

ai  y  ugga  a .  California,  will  become  man- 

OTTAWA.  ONT.  ager  of  research  for  the  Los 

Citiian^  ............  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Includas  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  B  zr  , 

COMIC  Saction.  on  March  1. 
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Richard  D.  Warden,  29,  Great 
970,488  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune. 

Wesley  F.  Willoughby,  31, 
240  938  Francisco  (Calif.)  News- 

Call  Bulletin. 

Alternates  include: 

574,444  Robert  O.  Blanchard,  26,  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune. 

Rod  G.  Gelatt,  34,  assistant  to 
director.  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Iowa. 


In  New  Business 


COMIC  Saction. 
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Editors  Ask 
Tighter  Law 
For  Records 

Bv  Allen  M.  Widem 


they  had  to  tell  us  ‘Go  to  hell’ 
in  writing.” 

Mr.  Foote  supported  a  meas¬ 
ure  that  would  permit  closed- 
door  sessions  of  public  bodies 
only  when  their  discussions  can¬ 
not  be  made  public  because  of 
Federal  or  State  law,  or  when 
it  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  security,  the  hnancial  in¬ 
terests  of  the  state  or  com¬ 
munity  or  the  reputation  of  an 
individual. 


Reporter  Freed 
From  Contempt; 
Called  a  Juror 


the  disclosure  of  proceedings 
of  a  prior  grand  jur>'. 

Defense  counsel  argued  that 
Mr.  Hackett  had  made  the  call 
only  to  learn  whether  the  jury 
was  meeting,  as  he  later  learned 
it  was,  and  his  statement  that 
he  hop^  he  wouldn’t  be  indicted 
came  up  “as  a  passing  remark.” 


Hartft»rd,  Conn. 

The  Connecticut  State  Legis¬ 
lature  is  being  asked  by  news-  ^  ”  , 

papers  to  put  more  teeth  into  Olobal  Lorrespoiicteilts 
the  state’s  “Right-to-Know”  law.  Brief  Civic  Leaders 


Baltimore 
A  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  re¬ 
porter  was  found  not  guilty  of 

constructive  contempt  of  court  i  »«  • 

after  a  one-day  trial  before  two  At  Closetl  Meeting 


Editor  Claims  Assault 


1961 


.4  Judiciarj’  Committee  hear¬ 
ing  was  told  by  Connecticut 
newspaper  representatives  that 
the  statute  should  be  changed 
to  prevent  public  bodies  from 
going  into  private  sessions  “at 
the  drop  of  a  hat.” 

Carter  H.  White,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Meriden  Rec¬ 
ord-Journal,  contended  there  is 
a  need  for  quick  court  action 
when  the  public  is  blocked  from 
getting  information. 

“If  you  don’t  get  an  early 
hearing  in  these  cases,  the  mat¬ 
ter  becomes  academic,”  he  said. 

Records  at  Home 

Mr.  White  added  that  public 
records  should  be  kept  in  pub¬ 
lic  places,  because  in  too  many 
instances  in  the  state  records 
are  maintained  in  the  homes  of 
public  officials,  making  it  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  public  to  locate  the 
records. 

A  former  newspaperman, 
Everett  B.  Dow,  now  town  clerk 
of  suburban  West  Hartford  and 
president  of  the  Connecticut 
Town  Clerks  Association,  voiced 
caution  over  the  provision  to 
place  public  records  in  public 
places.  He  observed  that  many 
small  towns  simply  do  not  have 
the  proper  facilities. 

He  said  reporters  should  not 
push  public  officials  too  hard  at 
inconvenient  times. 


Toronto 

Two  hundred  Canadian  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  leaders 
were  given  an  off-the-record 
briefing  on  world  affairs  at  the 
Royal  York  Hotel  Feb.  21  by 
foreign  correspondents  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail. 

The  occasion  was  the  second 
annual  dinner  tendered  to  the 
community  leaders  by  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  newspaper.  Corre¬ 
spondents  who  participated 
were:  Frederick  Nossal,  Far 
East  correspondent  based  in 
Hong  Kong;  William  Stevenson 
of  the  Indian  Bureau  at  New 
Delhi;  George  Bain  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  and  for¬ 
merly  of  London;  and  Philip 
Deane  who  reports  from  United 
Nations  headquarters. 

The  four  were  introduced  by 
Oakley  Dalgleish,  editor  and 
publisher.  Three  hours  of  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  covert  a 
wide  field. 


judges  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Baltimore  County  at  Towson  last 
week. 

John  D.  Hackett  was  named 
in  a  petition  by  Frank  H.  Newell 
III,  State’s  attorney,  for  citation 
on  the  basis  of  a  telephone  call 
he  made  to  a  woman  grand  juror 
last  Aug.  15. 

‘Highly  Improper’ 

While  clearing  the  reporter. 
Judge  Lester  L.  Barrett,  speak¬ 
ing  for  himself  and  Judge  James 
J.  Lindsay,  termed  Mr.  Hackett’s 
action  “highly  improper”  and 
“highly  foolish.” 

Attorneys  for  the  reporter 
had  contended  that  the  call  was 
made  “in  pursuance  of  his  pro¬ 
fession”  because  certain  events 
“created  a  reasonable  belief  .  .  . 
that  the  State’s  attorney  was 
employing  his  office  and  powers 
.  .  .  otherwise  than  in  accordance 
with  law.” 

Mr.  Hackett  testified  that  he 
called  Mrs.  Evel3m  J.  Walters, 
the  juror,  at  work  at  a  time 
when  the  jury  was  investigating 


Disclosure  of  Book-Burning 
Activated  by  Tips  and  Eyes 


San  Franctsco 
State-wide  repercussions  fol¬ 
lowed  the  disclosure  by  Francis 
(Spud)  Hamilton  of  the  Son 
Francisco  News-Call  Bulletin 

William  J.  Foote,  managing  ^ 


“If  you  acquire  information 
and  play  fair  it  will  bear  fruit.” 
Mr.  Hamilton  said  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  story  which  made  the 
front  pages  of  the  state. 

Coupled  with  this  is  the  view 


Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Ernest  A.  Wilkinson,  state 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
has  filed  an  assault  and  battery 
charge  against  an  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College  policeman  who 
ejected  him  from  a  student 
meeting  on  the  campus  recently. 

The  meeting,  at  which  Terre 
Haute  Mayor  Ralph  Tucker 
spoke,  was  closed  to  the  press 
to  prevent  “adverse  publicity.” 

University  officials  .said  Mayor 
Tucker  and  the  students  were 
discussing  a  recent  article  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
which  branded  Terre  Haute  as 
“Indiana’s  delinquent  city,” 
Students  attempted  to  demon¬ 
strate  in  the  city,  backing  the 
magazine  after  the  story  ap¬ 
peared,  but  were  stopped  by 
campus  and  city  police. 

Indiana  Governor  Matthew 
Welsh  said  he  could  not  under¬ 
stand  why  a  closed  meeting 
would  be  held  at  the  state  col¬ 
lege  on  state  property  with  a 
public  official  addressing  it. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  claimed  the 
campus  police  chief,  Elmer  An¬ 
derson,  grabbed  him  by  an  arm 
and  shoved  him  away  from  a 
door  outside  the  meeting  room. 
• 

Law  Asked  to  Bar 
Race  in  Crime  Stories 

Annapolis,  Md. 

A  bill  that  would  prohibit 
Baltimore  newspapers  and  radio 
and  television  stations  from  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  person’s  race  in 
crime  stories  has  been  intro- 


riitor  of  the  Hort/orrf  Coumnt.  “"’""I*  Lced  in  the  Manlend  General 

-5».te<i  a  revaion  to  requite  OSle Inventions  be  Assembly  by  State  Senator  J. 


officials  who  refuse  to  open  .  . 

records  to  public  inspection  to  news 

do  so  in  writing.  Moreover,  he  least  1, 


^Mits  to  see  speedy  court  action 
on  the  complaints  of  citizens  or 
news  media  denied  access  to 
public  records. 

He  recalled  the  Courant’s  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  obtaining  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  Enfield,  Conn., 
Police  Commission  in  1960. 

Reporters,  he  said,  were 
turned  down  verbally  by  the  of¬ 
ficials.  When  the  Courant  took 


forces 
414,000 

texts  have  been  destroyed  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  20  years.  Most  of 
these  went  for  pulp. 

'The  story  was  produced  in 
just  about  90  minutes,  plus 
travel  time  from  here  to  the 
c  a  p  i  t  o  1 ,  at  Sacramento,  Mr. 
Hamilton  said.  But  the  founda¬ 
tions  were  laid  over  a  year  ago 
when  the  education  writer  made 
friends  and  conducted  investiga- 


the  beat.  A  news  sense  will 
turn  up  a  story  which  is  un¬ 
recognized  by  those  on  other 
jobs,  he  explained. 

His  accolade  from  the  book- 
burning  report  came  from  a  leg¬ 
islator  who  remarked  “Thank 
God  for  the  press.” 

“Spud”  Hamilton  is  an  educa-  • 

tion  specialist  and  also  a  jazz  .  m 
critic.  He  has  done  most  types  Jwry  dlaps  L.lergcy 


Alvin  Jones,  of  Baltimore, 

The  measure  provides  for 
punishment  by  fine  up  to  $100. 

The  Sunpapers  have  desig¬ 
nated  Negroes  as  such  in  most 
stories,  while  the  Afro-Ameri¬ 
can  has  indicated  when  persons 
involved  in  crime  were  white. 


tions  of  the  educational  system, 
tne  case  to  court,  the  complaint  His  series  brought  him  the  John 
^  rejected  because  the  En-  Swett  Award, 
field  officials  had  not  made  their  So  while  the  story  of  the 
'‘efusal  in  writing,  textbook  burnings  just  dropped 

“The  (Enfield  Police)  Com-  into  his  lap — as  he  puts  it — it 
oission  told  us,  in  effect,  ‘Go  to  was  founded  on  tips  from  those  awarded, 
hell,’  but  the  court  ruled  that  who  had  learned  to  trust  him.  nized.” 
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of  news  work,  including  editing, 
copy  correcting  and  headline 
writing. 

A  biography  he  prepared  for 
the  “morgnie”  before  receiving 
the  education  award  last  De¬ 
cember  said,  under  the  space 
for  awards  and  honors:  “Un- 
unhonored,  unrecog- 


Newport,  Ky. 

A  grand  jury  instructed  to 
investigate  vice,  gaming  and  all 
law  violations  in  Campbell 
County  not  only  failed  to  re¬ 
turn  indictments,  but  criticized 
a  local  ministerial  association 
for  causing  “a  grossly  distorted 
picture  to  be  presented  to  news 
media.” 
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SYNDICATES 


T-M  Portfolio  Grows 
From  Hometown  Idea 


items  also  are  handled  each 
year.  Outstanding  among  them 
recently  was  the  “Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent”  series  which,  in  illustrated 
sketches,  presented  a  concise 
biography  of  each  of  our  presi¬ 
dents,  vice  presidents  and  their 
wives. 


Los  Angeles 
An  operation  that  began  pri¬ 
marily  to  provide  materials  for 
the  newly-established  Los  An¬ 
gelas  Mirror  in  1948,  and  as  an 
outlet  for  the  Mirror’s  home- 
produced  features,  has  become 
one  of  the  fastest-growing  news¬ 
paper  syndicates  in  the  nation, 
the  Times-Mirror  Syndicate. 

It  originally  offered  one  ma¬ 
jor  feature — Hopalong  Cassidy, 
the  first  comic  strip  conversion 
from  television — and  eight  other 
continuing  but  lesser  properties. 

Today,  it  is  handling  two 
dozen  features — many  of  which 
are  translated  into  a  dozen  for¬ 
eign  languages  and  appear  in 
some  40  foreign  countries — and 
is  serving  as  West  Coast  repre¬ 
sentative  for  still  other  syndi¬ 
cate  operations. 


West  Coast  Material 


“The  Los  Angeles  Mirror,” 
Syndicate  manager  Rex  Barley 
said,  “was  launched  in  perhaps 
the  most  highly  competitive 
daily  newspaper  market  in  the 
country.  None  of  the  good  syn¬ 
dicate  materials  was  available 
to  the  new  publication,  so  it 
was  necessary  to  organize  our 
own  syndicate,  and  create  our 
own  new  features. 


“It  was  also  obvious,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “that  many  West  Coast 
writers  and  artists  needed  a 
home-based  operation  with 
which  they  could  work.  Dealing 


Gloom  Chaser  •  •  • 


The  pigtail  philosopher  has  a  sunny  mind  .  .  . 
spreads  happiness  thicker  than  jam  on  a  kid’s 
sandwich — and  his  healthy  outlook  is  contagious 
for  millions  of  regular  readers  .  .  . 


Ching  Chow 


Chicago  Tribune  •New  York  News 

Wmaf  Afeimm  BuiMInn,  Affiw  Work 
S^gnatcaie^  mne*  Tribune  rower,  VMeaao 


with  syndicates  a  continent  away 
was  not  the  best  arrangement 
for  them,  nor  for  their  publish¬ 
ers.” 

The  operation  began  as  the 
Mirror  Enterprises  Syndicate,  a 
name  which  was  changed  to  the 
present  title  on  Jan.  1,  1958. 
Staffing  it,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Barley,  who  was  promotion 
manager  for  the  Mirror,  were 
Ed  Grade  as  chief  editor,  art 
director  Bob  Markley,  and  a 
secretary. 

The  first  three  are  still  on  the 
staff,  which  now  numbers  13 
full-time  employees  and  four 
part-time  mail  handlers. 

Of  the  nine  original  features, 
five  are  still  Times-Mirror  Syn¬ 
dicate  properties;  the  comic 
strip  Lir  Pedro;  Hollywood 
Beauty,  by  Lydia  Lane,  a  wom¬ 
en’s  page  feature;  Viewring  TV 
with  Hal  Humphrey;  Small 
Talk,  selected  baby  photos  and 
captions;  and  a  comic  panel. 
Footnotes. 


In  Foreign  Field 


Among  its  other  continuing 
features  are  “Ask  Andy”  (ap¬ 
pearing  in  75  newspapers).  Sen. 
Barry  Goldw'ater’s  column  (100 
papers),  Bruce  Russell’s  politi¬ 
cal  cartoons  (50  papers),  the 
Morrie  Ryskind  column;  a  new 
educational  panel,  “Profiles  in 
Science;”  and  a  new'  departure 
in  cartoon  strips  (four  separate 
boxes  on  the  same  subject), 
“Four  by  Four.” 

Another  12  or  15  short-term 


In  the  foreign  publications 
field,  Times-Mirror  Syndicate 
properties  are  represented  by 
five  other  organizations,  which 
see  the  features  reprinted  in 
languages  ranging  from  Japa¬ 
nese  to  Hindustani.  Sales  to 
Canadian  publications  are  han¬ 
dled  by  the  Toronto  Telegram 
News  Serv'ice.  In  Great  Britain, 
the  syndicate  is  represented  by 
Incorporated  Press.  Scandina¬ 
vian  papers  buy  through  Europa 
Press,  while  in  the  Philippines, 
Manila  Press  Features  are  the 
Times-Mirror  Syndicate  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Publications  through¬ 
out  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
deal  with  the  Elditors  Press 
Service  in  New  York  for  the 
West  Coast  Syndicate’s  mate¬ 
rials. 

“In  1958,”  Mr.  Barley  said, 
“we  opened  an  entirely  new  area 
in  syndicate  operations  when  we 
were  appoint^  exclusive  West 
Coast  sales  representatives  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate  for  11  Western 
states.” 

That  contract,  for  which  there 
had  been  no  precedent,  was  re¬ 
newed  in  February  of  this  year. 
It  was  also  broadened  to  include 
North  and  South  Dakota,  as 
well. 

Simultaneously,  the  Times- 
Mirror  Syndicate  was  named 
West  Coast  sales  representatives 
for  13  states  by  the  Associated 
Press  Newsfeatures. 

Now,  in  1961,  the  Times-Mir¬ 
ror  Syndicate  continues  to  move 
ahead  with  the  announcement — 
expected  within  a  month— of 
another  major  property,  a  new 
comic  strip  by  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  foremost  cartoonists. 
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Little  Leaguer 


^Little  Leaguer^ 
For  Sports  Pages 


The  “Little  Leaguer,”  a  lively, 
whimsical  weekly  column  about 
Little  League  Baseball  is  ready 
for  sports  pages. 

By  exclusive  arrangement 
with  Little  League  Baseball, 
Inc.,  which  owns  the  name,  Don 
Moore  &  Co.  (280  Madison  Ave, 
New  York  16),  a  marketing  and 
public  relations  firm,  is  syndi¬ 
cating  25  weekly  installments 
of  the  feature  from  March  17 
through  Sept.  1. 

The  short  text  is  written  by 
Hank  O’Neill.  Each  column  is 
illustrated  with  a  drawing.  It’s 
available  in  mat  or  proof. 

Little  League  headquarters 
estimates  that  approximately  9,- 
000,000  boys  are  enrolled  with 
officially  franchised  teams  in  50 
states,  plus  22  other  countries. 


Bell  Has  New 
Type  Crossword 


— Don’t  miss  “Comics — From 
the  Yellow  Kid  to  Peanuts,  the 
Funnies  Have  Become  a  Per¬ 
manent  Part  of  American  Folk 
Art,”  by  Charles  Beaumont  in 
the  current  Playboy  magazine. 


packs  wisdom  and  common  sense  into  a  few  words  .  .  .  his 
aphorisms  are  apt,  rewardingly  rich  .  .  .  and  his  practical 
proverbs  take  the  bumps  and  detours  out  of  our  daily  road! 
Readers  of  all  types  find  they  can’t  afford  to  miss  his  wholesome 
handouts — he  has  a  huge  following  of  both  genders  and  all 
ages  .  .  .  reaches  a  big  public  in  little  space!  For  proofs  and 
prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write,  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  ,  .  . 


— The  National  Cartoonists 
Society  Album  1960-1961,  edited 
by  Mort  Walker,  assisted  by 
Frank  Johnson,  has  been  issued 
to  the  450  members.  The  175- 
page  book  provides  a  picture 
and  brief  biography  of  each 
cartoonist  along  with  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  his  comic  strip  or 
panel.  The  purpose  of  this  first 
album  to  be  issued  by  the  so¬ 
ciety,  it  was  explained,  is  to 
introduce  members  to  each 
other. 


A  new  kind  of  crossword  puz¬ 
zle,  incorporating  five  other 
kinds  of  puzzles,  which  haz 
swept  England  and  Canada,  is 
now  hitting  the  U.  S.  via  Bell 
Syndicate. 

This  puzzle,  called  “Crypt-A- 
Crossword,”  begins  March  5  in 
two-column  format. 

“Crypt  -  A  -  Crosswords”  are 
basically  crossword  puzzles,  and 
some  of  the  definitions  are  of  the 
kind  used  in  traditional  puzzles. 
But  many  of  the  definitions  are 
of  different  kinds,  and  that’s 
where  the  extra  puzzlement 
comes  in. 

There  are  five  other  kinds  of 
definitions :  anagrams,  hidden 
words,  reversed  words,  split 
words  and  double  clues.  So  it’i 
really  six  puzzles  in  one. 
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How  to  Remodel 
Home  Feature 

An  estimated  10  million 
Americans  remodel  homes  dur¬ 
ing  a  yt'ar.  And  to  help  them  do 
it  AP  Newsfeatures  has  come  up 
with  a  brand  new  weekly  fea¬ 
ture,  called  “Architect’s  Sketch¬ 
book.” 

The  new  feature  offers  readers 
fresh,  professional  home-remod¬ 
eling  suggestions.  It  also  gives 
them  the  chance  to  purchase  a 
registered  architect’s  practical 
working  drawing  on  that  part  of 
the  plan  a  handy  householder 
can  undertake  himself.  News¬ 
papers  share  in  profits  from  sale 
of  the  drawings. 

Joe  Wing,  AP  Newsfeatures 
general  editor,  points  out  that 
“Architect’s  Sketchbook”  is  a 
likely  companion  to  the  highly 
successful  APN  feature,  “The 
House  of  the  Week,”  which  has 
sold  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
house  plans. 

As  with  “The  House  of  the 
Week,”  there  is  no  charge  for 
the  feature  itself.  Participants 
order  a  stated  number  of  the 
working  drawings  each  week  at 
35  cents  each.  These  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  readers  at  50  cents 
each,  with  the  newspaper  keep¬ 
ing  the  profit. 

The  feature  is  designed  to  be 
a  stimulant  for  sales  by  con¬ 
tractors,  building  supply  houses, 
lumber  yards,  paint  and  hard¬ 
ware  stores  and  it  offers  a 
number  of  advertising  tie-ins. 
Among  these:  1)  As  an  editorial 
feature  on  a  page  of  building- 
supply  ads,  lumber  yard  ads, 
paint  and  hardware  copy.  2)  It 
can  be  sold  for  sponsoring  by  a 
single  advertiser  who  could 
measure  response  by  offering  the 
drawings  for  sale  at  his  store. 
3)  It  can  be  sold  to  a  group  of 
noncompetitive  advertisers  in 
allied  fields,  with  all  offering  the 
drawings  for  sale. 

Each  release  contains  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  over-all  project 
by  the  architect  as  well  as  illus¬ 
trations,  which  are  available  in 
print  or  mat  form.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  emphasize  that  part  of  the 
project  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
do-it-yourself  fan. 

The  first  release,  scheduled  for 
April  3,  is  a  plan  for  finishing 
an  attic  bedroom,  “with  a  per¬ 
sonality,”  for  two  girls. 

*  «  « 

—Mike  Connolly,  Hollywood 
columnist  (Sun-Times  —  Daily 
News  Syndicate,  Chicago)  will 
be  honored  for  his  “outstanding 
contribution  to  the  field  of  jour¬ 
nalism”  by  the  Masquers,  the¬ 
atric  a  1  organization,  on  St. 
Patrick’s  Day  at  a  dinner. 


SHAW’S  SECRET  LETTERS 

King  Features  Syndicate  has 
acquit^  the  rights  to  a  recently 
published  book  which  was  front 
page  news  around  the  world 
when  it  was  first  announced  a 
few  weeks  ago.  It  is  “To  A 
Young  Actress:  The  Letters  of 
Bernard  Shaw  to  Molly  Tomp¬ 
kins.” 

KFS  will  serialize  the  book  in 
18  installments,  beginning  May 
14,  and  the  serialization  will 
carry  the  title:  “Shaw’s  Inti¬ 
mate  Letters  —  To  His  Ameri¬ 
can  Fair  I>ady.” 
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^Zim  ’  Cartoons 
Ohio  Politics 

The  Ohio  Cartoon  Service 
(351  E.  High  St.,  Springfield, 
Ohio)  has  been  established  by 
Richard  G.  Zimmerman,  whose 
political  cartoons,  signed  “Zim,” 
are  now  appearing  in  24  Ohio 
daily  newspapers. 

It  was  two  years  ago  that  the 
cartoonist,  now  26,  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  bachelor  of  fine  arts 
degree  from  Wittenberg  and  a 
master’s  degree  in  political 
science  from  American  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  de¬ 
cided  to  syndicate  his  own  po¬ 
litical  cartoons  to  the  smaller 
daily  newspapers  in  Ohio. 

“I  toured  the  state  visiting 
newspapers  as  a  beginning,”  he 
recalled.  “I’m  a  poor  salesman 
and  city  editors  have  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  being  grumpy,  but  I 
survived  and  came  away  with 
the  support  of  nine  papers.” 

Gradually,  he  increased  his 
list.  He  deals  strictly  with  Ohio 
issues  and  problems  and  local 
issues  plaguing  communities  all 
over  the  state.  Each  week  he 
.sends  out  three  cartoons  and 
one  editorial  written  to  corre¬ 
spond  to  a  cartoon  idea.  About 
once  a  month  he  writes  an  ex¬ 
tensive  article  to  be  tied  into 
a  cartoon  idea. 

“Zim”  believes  in  original  re¬ 
search.  Before  writing  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  capital  punishment,  he 
witnessed  an  execution,  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  warden  and 
other  prison  experts.  To  re¬ 
search  an  article  on  mental 
health  problems,  he  visited  10 
state  mental  hospitals. 

Sometimes  the  artist  goes  to 
his  office  and  works  until  3  a.m. 
in  order  to  make  his  work  as 
timely  as  if  he  was  a  staff  car¬ 
toonist,  constantly  on  top  of  the 
news. 

“Zim”  comes  by  his  interest 
in  politics  naturally,  as  he  is  a 
member  of  a  political  family. 
His  father  is  a  justice  of  the 
Ohio  Supreme  (3ourt  and  his 
grandfather  was  a  candidate  for 
governor  of  Ohio. 


LAUGHTER 
THAT  SPEAKS 
FOR  ITSELF! 


— Marie  Torre,  TV  columnist ' 
(New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syn-  j 
dicate),  will  be  named  1961  I 
Newspaper  Woman  of  the  Year  j 
by  the  Lambs  Club  tonight  at  | 
a  dinner  in  her  honor. 

— Burris  Jenkins  Jr.,  editorial  ^ 
cartoonist,  was  awarded  the  1961  i 
Brotherhood  Award  by  the  Na-  ! 
tional  Conference  of  Christians  ; 
and  Jews. 

— In  answer  to  a  story  here 
about  the  troubles  of  comic  strip 
artists.  Managing  Editor  Bed¬ 
ford  H.  Dibble,  Tulare  (Calif.) 
Advance-Register,  writes:  “A1 
Vermeer,  Castro  Valley,  Calif., 
who  does  ‘Priscilla’s  Pop,’  one  of 
my  favorites,  a  couple  years  ago 
had  a  sequence  where  one  of  his 
little  characters  got  a  baseball 
stuck  in  his  mouth.  The  scene 
showed  him  in  the  dentist’s  wait¬ 
ing  room  and  on  the  door  was  ' 
a  sign  reading,  ‘Dr.  Drilling,  ' 
Dentist.’  As  Vermeer  wrote  me  I 
afterwards.  Drilling  seemed  like 
a  most  unlikely  name  for  a  real 
live  dentist.  But  it  so  happened 
that  Tulare  had,  and  still  has,  a 
dentist  named  Dr.  Tom  Drilling; 
also  a  former  mayor  of  the  city. 
Vermeer  was  floored,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  Dr.  Drilling  is  a  friendly, 
easy-going  fellow  and  got  a  big 
kick  out  of  it.” 

— Mrs.  Jean  Sparber,  wife  of 
Howard  Sparber,  syndicated 
comic  strip  cartoonist,  has  been 
named  youth  page  editor  of  the  , 
Morristown  (N.  J.)  Daily  Rec-  ' 
ord.  Mrs.  Sparber  reports  that 
she  greatly  enjoys  serving  young 
recruits  for  journalism  and  that 
her  husband  is  serving  as  a 
judge  in  a  youth  pageant.  i 
“Newspaper  people  need  this 
close  contact  with  the  public  | 
they  serve.  That’s  a  difficult 
thing  to  get  in  syndication. 
Nothing  can  make  up  for  the  i 
daily  experience  on  a  healthy,  I 
growing  newspaper.  It  is  mak-  ' 
ing  the  Sparbers  very  happy.” ! 
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EASTER  COLOR  PAGE 
IS  NOW  READY 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  issuing  an  Easter 
color  page,  first  in  a  holiday 
color  program,  including  the 
Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  | 
and  Christmas  color  pagfes.  The  i 
Easter  drawing  of  people  going  I 
to  church  is  by  NEA  artist  John  ' 
Lane  and  the  text  is  by  the  Rev. 
Ralph  W.  Loew,  pastor  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Chicago  News  Again 
Typography  Winner 


Betty  Reef: 
Reporter  at 
Guantanamo 


^  Chicago  papers  used  a  profusion  of  run- 

'  Chicago  Daily  News,  a  overs  (continued  stories),  with 

nine-time  winner  in  the  Inland  single-line  heads  that  spoiled 
Daily  Press  Association’s  an-  the  appearance  of  inside  pages.” 
nual  typographical  contest,  re-  Judges  reported  their  <reat- 
peated  as  a  first  place  winner  est  criticism  was  in  the  areas 
in  its  class  (over  75,000  circula-  of  advertising  display,  which 
tion)  in  the  1961  event.  they  said  w'as  too  often  “bla- 

This  year’s  contest  is  the  22nd  tant,”  tending  to  “scream  at 
held  by  the  Inland  under  spon-  the  reader  rather  than  extend 
sorship  of  Northwestern  Uni-  a  subtle  invitation  to  stop  and 
Betty  Reef  versity’s  Medill  School  of  Jour-  read.” 

'  "  nalism.  Each  of  the  competing 

^  I  dailies  entered  issues  of  Offer  KecuinniendatioiiN 

Prizes  Are  Offered  Dec.  6,  7  and  S,  loeo.  Twenty-  As  a  guide  for  improvement 

five  papers  in  five  categories  re-  of  papers,  the  judges  offered 
Ry  ‘CaDDV  Dick’  awards  at  the  Inland  these  recommendations: 

/  ^  rr  ’  meeting  here  this  week.  1— Use  greater  contra.st  in 

Chicago  Rutter  of  Winiier»  headline  tpes; 

n  r»-  1,’  V  XI  KK  2 — Avoid  too-heavy  types  and 

appy  1C  s  oung  Ho  by  The  ITa(cr(ou>n  (Wis.)  Times  excessive  use  of  all-cap  heads; 

Club  IS  offering  weekly  national  3-Don’t  mix  type  faces  un- 

prizes  as  well  as  local  prizes  category  (papers  printed  on  duly; 

provi  ®  newspapers  flatbed  presses)  after  finishing  4 — Reduce  the  number  of  dog¬ 
carrying  this  feature  from  the  ^  ^ 

Sun-Times-Daily  News  Syndi- 

CLASS  A  (fiatbed)  first,  5 — Be  more  imaginative  in 

Beginning  March  22,  the  syn-  Watertoum  (Wis.)  Times;  sec-  the  use  of  multi-column  heads 
dicate  is  offering  a  Comet  gas  ond,  Neenah-Menasha  (Wis.)  and  use  more  horizontal  and 
model  airplane  to  the  five  win-  Tvoin  City  News-Record;  third,  less  vertical  makeup; 
ners  in  the  national  contest.  Portage  (Wis.)  Register.  6 — Maximize  the  effectiveness 

Other  prizes  to  be  offered  will  CLASS  B  (under  10,000)  of  drop  heads,  and  u.se  more  10- 
include  the  Great  Books  for  first,  Logan  (Utah)  Herald  point  leads  and  more  2-colunin 
Children,  3-D  globes  of  the  Journal;  second,  Red  Wing  leads  in  10  point  type; 
earth.  Advanced  Junior  Die-  (Minn.)  Republican  Eagle;  7— Use  a  more  feminine  type 

tionaries  and  gas-powered  model  third.  Grand  Haven  (Mich.)  for  women’s  pages  and  wom- 

racing  cars.  Boys  and  girls  can  Tribune.  en’s  ads. 

qualify  for  a  national  prize  by  CLASS  C  (10,000-20,000)  8— Avoid  over-use  of  one-line 

first  becoming  a  winner  of  a  first,  Ottawa  (Ill.)  Republican-  heads  and  cluttering  up  pag;e 
local  prize.  Times;  second,  Aberdeen  (S.D.)  one  with  too  many  single  graf 

Young  Hobby  Club  is  a  six-  American-News;  third,  Ro-  stories; 
times-a-week  illustrated  column,  Chester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin.  9 — Devote  greater  attention 

aimed  at  the  6  to  16  year  age  CLASS  D  (25,000-75,000)  to  the  makeup  on  bottom  of 
group.  It  was  started  22  years  first,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-  page  one  and  inside  pages 
ago.  Republic;  second,  Canton  where  space  permits; 

Cappy  Dick,  is  newspaperman  (Ohio)  Repository;  third,  Dan-  10 — Use  greater  thought  in 

Robert  Cleveland,  who  started  in  ville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News.  making  up  all  inside  pages;  not 
newspaper  work  as  a  reporter  CLASS  E  (over  75,000)  first,  just  page  one  and  editorial, 
on  the  old  Chicago  Evening  Chicago  Daily  News;  second.  Contest  judges  were  James  R. 

Journal  in  the  1920’s.  He  later  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Morning  Doran,  editor  of  the  Harrisburg 
served  as  a  copyreader  and  as-  Tribune;  third,  Detroit  (Mich.)  (Pa.)  Patriot-News,  Ernst  F. 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Jour-  Free  Press.  Neubauer,  production  manager 

nal.  He  was  also  editor  of  the  Daily  News  Outstanding  C®*”Pbell-Mithun,  Inc.,  an 

Southtown  Economist,  Chicago  '  advertising  agency  and  Warren 

community  weekly.  *Df  all  the  newspapers  ex-  K.  Agee,  executive  officer  of 


New  Editor 
Is  Appointed 
At  Huntsville 

Huntsville,  Ala. 

Leroy  A.  Simms  has  been 
nameti  tKlitor  of  the  Huntsville 
Times  by  Jack  Langhorne,  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  had  been  serving  as 
editor  since  shortly  after  the 
recent  death  of  Will  C.  Mickle, 
who  was  editor  for  2*4  years. 

Mr.  Langhorne  also  an- 
nounctKl  the  promotions  of  Alex 
Thomas,  former  city  editor,  to 
managing  editor,  and  James  K. 
Hutsj‘11,  new's  editor,  to  associate 
editor. 

Prior  to  coming  here,  Mr. 
Simm.s  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Birmingham  News,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  for  two  years  after 
leaving  a  25-year  career  with 
the  Associated  Press.  He  was 
born  at  Emelle  (Sumter 
County),  Ala.,  where  his  family 
moved  as  early  settlers  in  1832. 

('.ub  Reporter 

After  finishing  high  school  he 
became  a  cub  reporter  for  the 
Birmingham  News  and  also 
worke<l  in  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment.  He  then  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  where  he  was 
city  editor  and  sports  editor  of 
the  Daily  Illini,  the  student 
newspaper. 

After  leaving  college,  Mr. 
Simms  became  a  reporter  and 
city  editor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Morning  Tribttne.  By  1927  he 
was  working  for  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Post,  first  as  city  editor 
and  later,  in  1929,  as  managing 
editor. 

He  joined  the  AP  in  1933 
after  working  for  a  time  for 
the  NEA  Service  at  Cleveland. 
In  1958  he  became  managing 
editor  of  the  Birmingham  News. 

During  his  years  with  AP  he 
covered  many  major  national 
stories  including  four  national 
political  conventions  and  the 
Scottsboro  case  trials. 

The  new  editor  is  married  to 
the  former  Virginia  Hammill  of 
Birmingham  and  they  have  one 
daughter,  Mrs.  Clifford  Grubbs 
of  Warrior,  and  four  grand¬ 
children. 

Mr.  Simms’  principal  hobbies 
are  golf  and  the  study  of  his¬ 
tory,  particularly  of  the  Civil 
War  era. 

Alex  Thomas,  now  managing 
editor,  joined  the  Times  six 
years  ago  as  a  reporter  and  be¬ 
came  city  editor  2*4  years  ago. 
He  majored  in  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Alabama  and 
began  work  in  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Hutsell  came  to  the  Times 
in  July,  1957,  as  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  after  working  on  newspa- 
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pers  in  the  South  for  20  years. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  of  the  University 
of  Missouri. 

*  «  « 

Bloomer  Promoted 

Appointment  of  John  W. 
Bloomer  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Birmingham  News  has  been 
announced  by  the  editor  of  the 
News,  Vincent  Townsend.  Mr. 
Bloomer  first  joined  the  News 
organization  in  1957.  He  served 
briefly  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Jackson,  (Miss.)  State 
Times,  returning  to  the  News 
in  1959  as  associate  editor. 

A  native  of  Wabash,  Ind.,  he 
has  served  as  editor  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Tennessee,  Florida, 
Georgia  and  as  publisher  of  the 
Portsmouth,  (Va.)  Times.  At 
the  time  he  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Led¬ 
ger  that  paper  was  awarded  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  its  part  in 
the  Phenix  City  rackets  break¬ 
up. 

The  Birmingham  News  and 
Huntsville  Times  are  affiliated 
in  the  S.  I.  Newhouse  group. 

AUSTRAUA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Otters  Opportunities 

invMtigat*  th«  deveiopmant* 
that  ara  taking  place  —  In- 
creaaed  population,  Induatrlal 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
I  succeaeea  of  over  aOO  U.  S. 
companiee  that  are  operating 
and  have  tSOO.OOO.OOO  inveeted 
!  in  Auetralla. 

Te  kMp  le  touch  with  marketing, 
advartiting,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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Toronto  Telegram 
Scale  to  Reach  $137 

Toronto 

The  top  scale  for  reporter  on 
the  Toronto  Telegram  will  climb 
to  $137  a  week  in  the  last  step 
of  a  new  contract  which  pro¬ 
vides  increases  of  $7  now,  $6 
next  year  and  $2  on  Jan.  1, 
1963,  two  months  before  the 
agreement  expires. 

According  to  the  Toronto 
Newspaper  Guild’s  calculations, 
the  series  of  wage  increases  in 
the  26-month  contract  will 
spread  $800,000  among  600  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  unit.  Among  other 
benefits,  the  contract  provides 
four-week  paid  vacations  after 
23  years  of  service.  Eighty  em¬ 
ployees  will  receive  it  this  year. 
Also,  the  work  shift  is  cut  to 
7\4  hours  on  days  and  7  hours 
on  nights  beginning  next  Jan.  1. 
• 

Pardoned  for  Libel 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Governor  David  Lawrence  has 
granted  a  full  pardon  to  John 
Kehoe  of  Sayre,  Pa.,  who  was 
sentenced  to  eight  months  in 
prison  in  1929  on  a  criminal 
libel  conviction.  He  was  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Pittston  Sunday 
Telegram  when  he  was  charged 
with  libeling  John  Kehoe,  a  poli¬ 
tician. 


Readers  Polled 
On  State  Proposals 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

More  than  2,300  marked  bal¬ 
lots  were  returned  to  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Post-Standard  within  five 
days  after  it  published,  on  Feb. 
12,  a  “Let  Your  Voice  Be 
Heard”  questionnaire  inviting 
readers  to  state  their  views  on 
11  issues  before  the  Legislature. 

Most  controversial  was  a  pro¬ 
posal  by  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rocke¬ 
feller  that  New  York  State 
grant  an  annual  subsidy  of  $200 
to  every  college  student  in  the 
state  paying  tuition  of  more 
than  $300  a  year.  This  idea  was 
disapproved  by  Post-Standard 
readers  by  1,803  to  335,  while 
85  recommended  a  smaller 
grant. 

Among  other  questions,  the 
majority  of  readers  opposed 
raising  the  drinking  age  from 
18  to  21,  split  closely  on  off¬ 
track  betting,  definitely  vetoed  a 
$15  million  theatre  at  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair,  nixed  an 
expenditure  for  airconditioning 
the  State  Capitol  and  also  pay 
raises  for  state  officials. 

The  questionnaire  was  drawn 
up  by  Luther  F.  Bliven,  the 
Post-Standard’s  legislative  cor¬ 
respondent. 
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Whitney  Picks  Denson 
To  Edit  Herald  Trib 

John  Denson,  who  says  he  is  the  cooperative  publishing  ef- 
knows  “no  short  cuts  to  an  edi-  fort  of  Newsweek  and  the  C.  S. 
tor’s  job,”  is  the  new  editor  of  Hammond  Co.,  and  is  described 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  as  geo-history. 

He  will  take  over  the  position  Under  his  editorship  News- 
on  Tuesday,  March  14.  week  added  three  departments, 

“Life  and  Leisure”,  “Space  and 
the  Atom”  and  “Top  of  the 
Week.” 

Mr.  Denson  said  he  is  ad¬ 
vancing  himself  financially  by 
taking  the  position  with  the 
Herald  Tribune,  but  he  insisted 
that  money  was  not  the  main 
consideration  for  the  change.  He 
just  “loves  daily  newspaper 
work.”  He  served  the  paper  as 
Washington  correspondent  from 
1927  to  1929. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  he  said, 
Walter  Thayer,  president  of 
Whitney  Communications,  Inc., 
discussed  the  editor’s  job  with 
him  informally.  Then  he  ar- 

,  .  ranged  to  have  him  meet  Mr. 

John  Denson 

Whitney. 

Superstition  may  keep  him  “I  liked  Mr.  Whitney  and  his 
from  the  office  on  Monday,  ideas  for  the  Herald  Tribune,” 
March  13,  he  said  this  week  Mr.  Denson  said,  so  he  took  the 
after  his  appointment  had  been  job. 

announced  by  John  Hay  Whit-  Mr.  Whitney  has  expressed  a 
ney,  publisher.  Before  then  he  desire  to  create  a  national  image 
will  take  a  vacation  at  his  farm  for  the  Herald  Tribune, 
in  Vermont.  “I  guess  when  you  get  into 

At  Newsweek,  of  which  he  was  the  business  in  the  first  place 
an  editor  since  1952,  with  full  you  show  your  love  for  it,”  he 
title  since  July  1956,  Mr.  Denson  said.  “I  very  early  got  to  love 
put  in  a  seven-day  week  of  long  the  smell  of  it.” 
daily  hours.  He  was  editorial  Mr.  Denson,  (56  on  next  July 
boss  under  Malcolm  Muir,  edi-  25)  got  the  smell  of  printer’s  ink 
tor-in-chief,  of  228  editorial  em-  in  his  nose  as  a  toddler  in  Ar- 
ployees  and  more  than  200  cor-  cadia.  La.,  where  he  was  bom. 
respondents.  Mondays  and  Tues-  His  great  -  grandfather  and 
days  are  days  off  for  others  on  grand-uncle  had  once  run  the 
the  weekly  magazine,  but  Mr.  weekly  Bienville  Argus.  Almost 
Denson  has  worked  those  days  as  soon  as  he  could  walk,  young 
as  well  as  Saturdays  and  Sun-  Denson  began  to  hang  around 
days.  He  said  that  he  leaves  the  office.  As  a  school  boy,  he 
about  100  ready  to  print  “cover  began  to  handle  type,  run  the 
stories”  on  the  galleys.  job  press,  write  stories  for  pub- 

“Our  design  was  to  battle  our  lication.  His  mother  was  a 
competition  by  trying  to  keep  school  teacher,  later  in  govern- 
Newsweek  flexible,”  Mr.  Denson  ment  work.  They  moved  around 
said.  “Able  to  make  changes  to  a  lot.  His  own  schooling  was 
handle  small  stories,  our  plan  limited  to  public  schools  and  the 
was  to  swarm  all  over  the  big  Briarley  Hall  Military  Academy 
ones.”  at  Poolesville,  Md. 

Likes  to  Write  Quit  School 

Although  he  suffers  when  he  As  the  family  moved,  young 
writes,  using  pencil  rather  than  Denson  would  spot  a  newspaper 
typewriter,  Mr.  Denson  said  he  office  to  hang  around.  They  were 
likes  to  write  himself.  He  wrote  living  in  Washington  while  he 
for  Newsweek  on  occasions  when  was  at  military  school.  On  vaca- 
he  wanted  to  set  the  tone  for  tions,  at  16,  he  started  working 
an  issue,  as  for  instance,  the  for  the  Washington  Herald.  He 
opening  story  for  the  Election  decided  to  quit  school  and  took  a 
Preview  number  Nov.  7,  1960.  full  time  job  with  the  Herald  as 
Shortly  to  be  published  is  a  copy  boy  and  cub  reporter  at 
320-page  hardcover  book  edited  $10  a  week.  His  boss  was  John 
by  Mr.  Denson  entitled  “The  Riseling,  now  night  city  editor 
Five  Worlds  of  Our  Lives.”  It  of  the  Washington  Post. 


Likes  to  Write 

Although  he  suffers  when  he 
writes,  using  pencil  rather  than 
typewriter,  Mr.  Denson  said  he 
likes  to  write  himself.  He  wrote 
for  Newsweek  on  occasions  when 
he  wanted  to  set  the  tone  for 
an  issue,  as  for  instance,  the 
opening  story  for  the  Election 
Preview  number  Nov.  7,  1960. 

Shortly  to  be  published  is  a 
320-page  hardcover  book  edited 
by  Mr.  Denson  entitled  “The 
Five  Worlds  of  Our  Lives.”  It 


NEW  AND  OLD  — John  Hay 
Whitney,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
since  Jan.  20,  greets  Emma  Bugbe, 
a  staff  reporter  for  50  years,  at  a 
party  for  induction  of  21  new 
members  to  the  25-Year-Club 
whose  roll  now  numbers  312. 

When  the  Washington  Herald 
was  sold  to  William  Randolph 
Hearst  in  1922,  Mr.  Denson  went 
to  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion.  He  also  worked  for  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  News  during  the 
boom  days. 

With  a  friend,  the  late  Ross 
Doyle,  who  subsequently  worked 
for  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun,  Mr.  Denson  started 
out  from  Miami  to  see  the  U.  S. 
in  a  jalopy. 

Shortly  afterwards  came  the 
Washington  assignment  with  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  He 
transferred  to  the  New  York 
World,  remaining  with  the 
World-Telegram,  until  1933.  The 
next  year  he  became  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 

With  the  late  Louis  Ruppel, 
who  quit  the  New  York  News 
to  become  managing  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Times,  Mr.  Denson 
in  1936  left  Washington  to  be 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
then  Thomason  tabloid.  That 
lasted  only  a  year,  and,  after 
two  years  with  International 
News  Service,  Mr.  Denson  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Ruppel  to  the  Col¬ 
umbia  Broadcasting  System, 
where  he  was  publicity  news 
editor  from  1939  through  1941. 

During  World  War  II,  he  was 
assistant  chief  for  Time  Inc.,  in 
the  Washington  bureau  from 
1941  to  1944,  when  he  became 
assistant  executive  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Herald- American. 

Mr.  Denson  was  the  first  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Kiplinger 
Magazine,  now  called  Changing 
Times.  He  has  also  served  as 
managing  editor  and  foreign 
editor  of  Collier’s  and  associate 
editor  of  Fortune. 

Mr.  Denson  was  married  in 
1935  to  Katherine  Alvord.  They 
have  no  children.  Mr.  Denson 
said  he  has  no  hobbies,  other 
than  his  125  acres  and  the  1791 
farmhouse  at  Gilford,  Vt. 


Words  Drained 
Of  Meaning, 
Educator  Says 

MiNNKAPOUg 

Dr.  0.  Meredith  Wilson,  new 
University  of  Minnesota  presi¬ 
dent,  warned  Minnesota  (‘diton 
and  publishers  here  (Feb.  17) 
that  careless  use  of  words  can 
end  in  “a  prostitution  of  the 
mind.” 

Dr.  Wilson  was  speaking  at 
the  95th  annual  dinner  of  the 
Minnesota  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  convention. 

He  said  American  liberty  had 
its  beginnings  in  the  press, 
which  removed  reading  from  the 
exclusive  province  of  the  aristo¬ 
crat  and  gave  it  to  all  men. 

“But  in  the  past  50  years  we 
have  engraged  in  draining  words 
of  their  meaning,”  he  said,  cit¬ 
ing  as  an  example  a  single  gen¬ 
eration  in  which  Russians  al¬ 
tered  the  true  meaning  of  “de¬ 
mocracy.” 

Advertising,  in  its  desire  to 
present  successful  selling 
phrases,  has  “created  effects  un¬ 
related  to  the  image  of  reality 
in  half  of  the  newspaper,”  he 
said.  “How  can  you  then  expect 
a  non-inflated  value  in  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  words  used  in  the  other 
half  of  your  newspaper?” 

Arch  G.  Pease,  publisher  of 
the  Anoka  County  Union,  was 
elevated  to  president  of  MNA 

At  a  business  session,  MNA 
adopted  a  resolution  citing  its 
opposition  to  second  class  mail¬ 
ing  privileges  or  legal  status 
for  free-distribution  papers.  It 
also  decided  that  MNA  should 
set  up  a  central  office  to  suggest 
classified  advertising  rates  for 
member  papers  in  line  with  ci^ 
culation  figures. 

The  Detroit  Lakes  Tribunt, 
operated  by  Wes  Meyer,  won 
top  honors  for  general  excel¬ 
lence. 

Two  women  dominated  the  an¬ 
nual  Minnesota  Press  Women’s 
writing  contest.  Margaret  Ul- 
vang  of  the  Duluth  Herald  won 
several  awards  in  contests  for 
daily  newspaper  women  and 
Luella  Jarvis,  representing  the 
St.  Paul  Suburban  Life  and  the 
West  St.  Paul-Riverview  Newt, 
took  a  host  of  weekly  prizes. 


Joins  Ad  Staff 

Michael  A.  Lovette,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  salesman.  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Newspapers  Inc. 
—  to  display  advertising  staff, 
Peru  (Ind.)  Daily  Tribune.  He 
is  the  son  of  Charles  Lovette, 
Stamps-Conhaim  mat  service 
representative  in  the  area. 
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Washington 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


Introiiuctory  remarks  by  Club 
President  Garnett  Horner 
(Washington  Star)  scored  some 
points  for  the  press  in  a  vein 
that  was  irreverent  but  jovial. 

When  Col.  Walter  Tkach, 
President  Eisenhower’s  A  i  r 
Force  medical  aide,  was  called 
up  to  receive  a  token  of  esteem, 
the  new  President  was  given  the 
honor  of  making  the  presenta¬ 
tion.  He  said,  with  sly  wit: 
"Colonel,  I  hand  to  you  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  correspondents  a  fine 
Swiss  watch.”  (The  emphasis 
on  Swiss  recalled  the  newspa¬ 
per  stories  that  caused  the  White 
House  to  withdraw  its  nomina¬ 
tion  of  an  ambassador  to  Switz¬ 
erland). 

Incoming  President  Bill 
Knighton  (Baltimore  Sun)  al- 
lud^  to  “our  sumptuous,  expen¬ 
sive  press  room  at  the  White 
House,”  and  drew  a  laugh  from 
the  Chief  Executive. 

Asked  to  speak  at  the  end  of 
the  affair,  the  President  merely 
said  his  thanks  for  having  been 
invited,  then  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  newsmen  could  some 
day  dine  at  the  White  House 
where  “we  have  such  a  wonder¬ 
ful  Filipino  chef.” 

*  *  * 

FOR  PRIVACY 

The  President  has  been  slip¬ 
ping  out  of  the  White  House  for 
official  visits  around  town,  with¬ 
out  the  press  being  informed. 
Press  Secretary  Pierre  Salinger 
advised  reporters  this  week  he 
would  no  longer  tell  them  in 
advance  where  the  President 
would  attend  Mass  on  Sundays; 
also  newsmen  will  be  barred 
from  the  grounds  at  Glen  Ora, 
the  Kennedy  retreat  at  Middle- 
burg,  Va. 

Earlier,  Mr.  Salinger  dis¬ 
closed  that  domestic  help  at  the 
White  House  have  been  asked  to 
promise,  in  signed  agreements, 
not  to  write  or  talk  about  their 
experiences  for  publication.  This 
came  about  when  reporters 
checked  on  a  story  that  some 
member  of  the  President’s  house¬ 
hold  had  tried  to  hire  a  Viet¬ 
namese  chef  away  from  the 
French  ambassador  in  London. 

*  *  * 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

Herbert  J.  Waters,  a  former 
reporter  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press 
Democrat  who  has  been  working 
for  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humph- 
>^y,  is  now  special  assistant  to 
the  director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration. 

William  L.  Sturdevant  Jr.,  a 
long-experienced  newspaperman 
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(Chattanooga  News,  AP,  etc.) 
who  has  done  PR  work  for  Sen¬ 
ator  Sparkman  in  1952,  Senator 
Kefauver  in  1956  and  Senator 
Humphrey  in  1960,  has  taken  up 
his  duties  as  special  assistant  to 
the  Administrator  for  Congres¬ 
sional  Relations  in  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

«  «  * 

DINING  OUT 

When  President  Kennedy  was 
campaigning  he  would  be  asked 
occasionally  by  some  member  of 
the  press  corps,  “Will  you  at¬ 
tend  our  annual  dinner  if  you’re 
elected?”  His  reply  invariably 
was,  “Oh,  sure.” 

So  now  the  President’s  din¬ 
ner  schedule  includes:  March 
11  —  Gridiron  Club.  March  18 
—  Radio  and  Television  Corre- 
.spondents.  May  19  —  White 
House  Photographers.  June  3  — 
Women’s  National  Press  Club. 

*  *  * 

ADVERTISERS’  WINDFALL 

“It  is  a  beautiful  country,” 
the  President  said  this  week  in 
a  message  to  Congress  on  his 
proposal  for  higher  truck  taxes. 
The  point  was  that  he  favored 
continuation  of  the  bonus  to 
states  that  restrict  billboard  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  interstate  high¬ 
way  system. 

The  advertisers’  messages  are 
not,  as  so  often  claimed,  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  convenience  of 
the  motorist  whose  view  they 
block  he  stated.  “Some  two- 
thirds  of  such  advertising,”  the 
President  said,  “is  for  national 
products,  and  is  dominated  by  a 
handful  of  large  advertisers  to 
whom  the  interstate  system  has 
provided  a  great  windfall.” 

He  suggested  it  might  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  charge  the  billboard 
owners  for  the  benefits  they  are 
receiving. 


MirrorTakes  Over 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


eral  and  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  the  Labor  govern¬ 
ments. 

Other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mission  are: 

Robert  Browning,  professor 
of  Accountancy  at  Glasgow  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Sir  Graham  Cunningham,  a 
businessman. 

W.  B.  Reddaway,  and  econo¬ 
mist  from  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity. 

W.  J.  P.  Webber,  a  member 
of  the  General  Council  of  the 
Trades  Union  0)ngress. 

A  parliamentary  body  (the 
Pilkington  Committee)  was  look¬ 
ing  into  ovrnership  of  broadcast 
stations  by  newspaper  publish- 
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ers  this  week.  It  received  a 
presentation  by  the  Institute  of 
Journalists  which  approved  the 
supplying  of  news  to  stations 
by  local  newspapers. 

The  Institute  said  it  had  no 
objection  to  proprietors  of  local 
newspapers  being  permitted  to 
control  broadcasting  stations  in 
areas  in  which  their  own  news¬ 
papers  do  not  circulate. 

In  Belfast,  a  lawsuit  was 
started  against  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  to  rescind  the  sale  of  the 
Belfast  Telegraph  to  that  group. 
The  litigation  involves  shares 
owned  by  William  Robert  Baird, 
who  was  killed  in  a  motor  racing 
accident  in  1953.  The  shares 
were  left  in  trust  for  Richard 
Baird,  9,  with  his  mother. 

Unions*  Practices 

One  of  the  most  important 
problems  facing  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  will  be  that  of  restric¬ 
tive  practices.  Unlike  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Press  in  1949 
the  new  one  will  be  small  to 
enable  it  to  report  quickly. 

A  close  look  at  the  part 
the  unions  have  played  in  re¬ 
strictive  practices  will  be  one 
of  the  main  tasks.  It  was  said 
that  the  practices  of  the  unions 
were  largely  responsible  for  the 
closure  of  the  News  Chronicle 
and  the  Star. 

The  Royal  Commission  is  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  Press  Lords  who 
see  themselves  vulnerable  to 
commercial  mergers  by  men  who 
are  interested  not  in  newspa¬ 
pers  for  newspapers’  sake  but 
for  their  property  and  their  bal¬ 
ance  sheets. 

Sir  William  Carr,  head  of  the 
fabulously  rich  News  of  the 
World  Empire,  has  approached 
the  Mirror  group  with  a  view  to 
buying  the  Laborite  Herald  and 
the  Sunday  People. 

Odhams’  Herald,  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  1,418,000,  is  losing 
about  as  much  as  its  5,468,000 
stable  companion,  the  Sunday 
People,  is  making. 

For  Cecil  King’s  group  the 
attraction  is  not  more  newspa¬ 
pers  but  more  magazines  to  add 
to  their  Fleetway  group.  Many 
of  these  magazines  are  direct 
competitors  of  those  owned  by 
Odhams. 

Last  year  the  Mirror  group 
turned  in  a  profit  of  £6.4  mil¬ 
lion  ($18,000,000)  and  the  Od¬ 
hams  group  £4%  million  ($12,- 
500,000). 

What  the  present  situation 
has  done  is  highlight  the  pre¬ 
carious  position  of  many  of  the 
British  papers. 

Already  it  is  being  predicted 
that  the  1,075,036  circulation 
Doily  Sketch  is  in  danger  of 
being  closed  and  that  its  com¬ 
panion,  the  Sunday  Dispatch. 
is  in  trouble. 

It  was  the  News  of  the 


Frances  S.  Burns, 
Medical  Writer 

Boston 

Mrs.  Frances  Stone  Bums,  67, 
nationally-known  medical  writer, 
news  reporter  and  feature  writer 
for  the  Boston  Globe,  was  found 
dead  in  her  home  in  Wellesley, 
Mass.,  Feb.  26. 

Mrs.  Burns  covered  politics 
and  toured  Canada  with  Prin¬ 
cess  Elizabeth  in  1951  and  later 
covered  the  entire  tour  of  Can¬ 
ada  that  Elizabeth  made  after 
she  became  Queen.  In  covering 
the  field  of  medicine,  she 
achieved  the  full  confidence  of 
members  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion. 

Globe  editors  said  one  of  her 
finest  performances  was  cover¬ 
age  of  President  Eisenhower’s 
first  heart  attack  in  Denver.  She 
was  a  confidant  and  long-time 
friend  of  Dr.  Paul  Dudley 
White,  who  attended  the  then 
President. 

The  New  England  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1957  gave  her  an 
award  for  the  story  of  a  wom¬ 
an’s  encounter  with  cancer.  The 
woman  was  not  identified  in  the 
story.  It  was  Mrs.  Bums. 

She  left  newspaper  work  to 
marry  the  late  Alfred  A.  Bums 
on  Oct.  12,  1917,  and  raised  two 
sons.  Rev.  Alfred  W.  Bums, 
now  of  Hyattsville,  Md.,  and 
Ihigald  Campbell  Bums,  now  of 
Cohassett.  She  returned  to 
newspaper  work  after  her  sons 
were  grown  and  her  husband,  a 
stmctural  engineer,  died  in 
1959. 

She  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Washington  and 
formerly  worked  for  the  Van- 
couver  Columbian  and  the  Ta¬ 
coma  (Wash.)  Daily  News  and 
Daily  Ledger.  Her  brother,  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  Stone,  is  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Intelligencer. 


World,  together  with  Associated 
Newspapers,  who  bought  out  the 
Daily  Sketch  when  its  circula¬ 
tion  was  around  the  half  million 
mark  and  breathed  new  life  into 
it  before  parting  with  its  inter¬ 
est  to  the  other  partner. 

Mirror  Chairman  CJecil  Harms- 
worth  King,  60,  is  a  nephew  of 
the  first  Lord  Northcliffe,  who 
once  controlled  four  national 
newspapers,  including  the  Times 
of  London. 

Under  Mr.  King’s  guidance 
since  1951,  the  Mirror  has  at^ 
tained  a  circulation  of  4,600,000 
and  the  Sunday  pictorial  has 
gone  up  to  5,400,000.  Both  tab¬ 
loids  are  described  in  Fleet 
Street  as  brash  and  left-wing. 
When  Mr.  King  worked  as  a 
reporter  in  the  1920s,  the  Mirror 
sold  around  800,000  copies. 
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Word  &  Picture 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

and  the  combination  men  who 
used  them  rarely  progressed  be¬ 
yond  the  point  of  being  compe¬ 
tent  recorders  of  photographic 
cliches. 

At  the  Record,  the  14  com¬ 
bination  men  are  given  either 
214x214  twin  reflex  or  35mm 
cameras  and,  under  the  guidance 
of  chief  photographer  Manny 
Fuchs,  they  are  encouraged  to 
make  imaginative  use  of  the 
equipment’s  features.  Thus, 
these  newsmen  expose  a  great 
deal  more  film  than  combination 
men  formerly  did  and  they  get 
a  basic  education  in  techniques 
of  news  photography  when  they 
pore  over  proof  sheets  with  Mr. 
Fuchs. 

INo  Cliches 

The  reporter  is  not  expected 
to  produce  a  picture  or  some 
sort  of  “art”  work — any  picture, 
any  art  work — but  it  is  expected 
that  he  will  know  or  learn 
how  to  tell  a  story  photo¬ 
graphically. 

The  point  is  that  the  Record 
does  not  consider  good  photo¬ 
journalism  a  luxury  but  a 
necessity.  The  quality  of  picture 
reproduction  in  offset  printing 
is  so  fine  that  the  photo  which 
appears  in  the  newspaper  will 
match  in  appearance  the  quality 
of  the  original  negative.  The 
better  tbe  negative  the  better 
the  printed  picture.  Thus,  fine 
photographs  are  an  offset  pa¬ 
per’s  prime  selling  points. 

Photographic  news  work  at 
the  Record  falls  into  two  cate¬ 
gories;  The  bulk  of  the  stories 
are  covered  by  Mr.  Fuchs  and 
one  other  fulltime  photog¬ 
rapher,  Larry  Mulvehill.  Their 
work  is  supplemented  by  the 
rest  of  the  editorial  staff  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Fuchs. 

The  combination  men  have 
varying  degrees  of  experience 
and  talent  in  photojournalism. 
Some  of  them  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  whatsoever  before 
starting  at  the  Record.  What¬ 
ever  his  past  experience,  how¬ 
ever,  the  new  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher  is  handed  a  camera  the  day 
he  begins  work.  Mr.  Fuchs  in¬ 
structs  the  reporter  in  the  use 
of  equipment  and  supplies  him 
with  about  half  a  dozen  basic 
rules  which  the  Record  feels 
helps  to  obtain  good  photo¬ 
graphs  from  its  non-professional 
staff.  The  value  of  some  of  these 
canons — which  are  offered  as 
principles  applicable  to  any 
picture  the  combination  man 
will  take — are  debatable,  but 
the  Record’s  experience  has 
been  that  this  kind  of  instruc¬ 
tion  pays  off. 


The  basic  rules  are:  Never 
take  a  photograph  with  more 
than  three  people  in  it.  Never 
take  a  “firing  squad”  picture, 
i.e.:  a  photograph  where  several 
people  are  lined  up,  all  facing 
the  camera.  Any  animal,  any 
child  and  almost  any  woman  are 
better  subjects  for  a  news 
photograph  than  any  other 
human  being  or  landscape.  The 
photograph  should  tell  the  story 
without  unnecessary  details 
cluttering  up  the  picture.  Don’t 
waste  space;  make  as  neat  a 
packaged  as  possible  for  the 
reader.  On  a  routine  story 
(check  presentation  or  hand¬ 
shaking  ceremony)  a  different 
or  unusual  angle  can  make  the 
difference  between  a  fresh  or  a 
routine  photo.  Look  for  new 
angles  of  view. 

Recently  a  reporter  who  had 
been  with  the  Record  only  three 
days  chased  a  fire  call.  The 
blaze  wasn’t  worth  a  word  story 
but  the  reporter  came  back  with 
10  photographs  of  which  the 
paper  published  three. 

Exciting  Work 

In  this  connection,  it  is  worth 
nothing  that  within  a  short  time 
reporters  become  excited  about 
photography  and  are  soon  in¬ 
quiring  of  editors  why  this  or 
that  masterpiece  wasn’t  publish¬ 
ed.  The  editors  often  are  torn 
between  a  desire  to  encourage 
the  reporter’s  enthusiastic  ef¬ 
forts  and  their  reluctance  to 
publish  second-rate  pictures. 

Mr.  Fuchs  makes  himself 
available  to  any  reporter  who 
has  questions  and  problems 
about  photo  news  work.  Mr. 
Fuchs  says  many  reporters  come 
in  to  the  office  early  or  leave 
late  in  order  to  obtain  extra  in¬ 
struction. 

The  chief  photographer,  36 
years  old,  spent  10  years  as 
a  photographer  for  Graphic 
House,  the  last  four  covering 
the  European  scene.  After  leav¬ 
ing  Graphic,  Mr.  Fuchs  free¬ 
lanced  for  awhile  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Record  staff  3%  years 
ago. 

Work  Quality 

What  is  the  overall  quality  of 
the  Record’s  photo  work?  Leav¬ 
ing  aside  for  the  moment  the 
question  of  picture  content  or 
the  quality  of  news  stories,  the 
reproduction  of  pictures  is  al¬ 
most  uniformly  excellent. 

To  put  it  another  way,  non¬ 
professional  photographers  ap¬ 
parently  can  quickly  pick  up 
the  simple  mechanics  of  camera 
work  and  come  back  with  good 
quality  negatives.  Even  when 
they  flub  on  exposure,  the  offset 
operation  often  can  save  the 
picture  and  its  appearance  in 
reproduction  will  still  beat  any¬ 


thing  a  letterpress  operation 
can  offer. 

The  quality  of  the  reporter- 
photographeFs  work  on  an 

overall  basis  is  erratic.  It 

ranges  from  fair  to  outstanding 
evidences  of  camera  work  which 
has  been  well  thoughtout  and 
executed. 

Mr.  Romm,  the  Record’s  pic¬ 
ture-conscious  editor,  is  looking 
to  the  future.  Before  joining  the 
Record  3*/4  years  ago,  he 

worked  eight  years  at  the 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  as  a 
reporter.  He  knew  nothing  about 
the  mechanics  of  photography 
then  and  knows  little  about  it 
now.  He  has  rarely  handled  a 
camera,  even  as  an  amateur. 

His  wife  is  the  photographer  in 
the  family. 

Learning 

At  the  Record,  however,  Mr. 
Romm  soon  learned  that  pic¬ 
tures  make  the  difference  in  an 
offset  newspaper.  He  has 
studied  picture  content  and  lay¬ 
out  in  Life  and  Look.  He  reads 
photography  magazines  and  has 
attended  picture  seminars  at  the 
American  Press  Institute. 

“One  of  the  obvious  weak¬ 
nesses  in  a  great  many  news¬ 
papers  today  lies  in  the  realm 
of  photography.”  Mr.  Romm 
commented.  “Too  many  news¬ 
papers  simply  do  not  make  ef¬ 
fective  and  imaginative  use  of 
the  medium.  A  good  part  of 
their  problems  stem  from  the 
limitations  on  good  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  a  letterpress  operation. 

“We  are  doing  new  things 
along  this  line  at  the  Record 
and  the  eyes  of  a  great  many 
people  have  turned  our  way.  I 
hope  we  will  continue  to  have 
fine  photographers  and  report¬ 
ers  who  are  willing  to  become 
adept  with  a  camera.  The 
camera  is  an  extra  tool  of  the 
reporter  and  should  be  as  fami¬ 
liar  an  item  of  equipment  to 
him  as  his  pencil,  note  pad  or 
typewriter.” 

New  Trend 

Altogether,  a  new  trend  may 
be  developing  in  journalism 
which  will  compliment  one  that 
definitely  has  been  on  the  rise  in 
photojournalism. 

The  photojoumalist  has  been 
striving  to  raise  his  educational 
standards,  to  broaden  the  base 
of  both  his  formal  educational 
training  and  his  professional 
skills.  Leaders  in  the  photo¬ 
journalism  field  are  confident 
that  the  photographer  of  to¬ 
morrow  will  have  acquired  the 
skills  necessary  to  become  not 
only  picture  editors  but  to  ful¬ 
fill  almost  any  editorial  slot.  A 
significant  number  of  photogra¬ 
phers  have  already  made  the 
jump  to  editorial  desks. 

EDITOR  ac  P 


Some  young  journal i.sts  to¬ 
day  are  either  not  inspired  by 
words  or  soon  lose  their  interest 
working  under  editors  vho  in¬ 
sist  on  the  routine.  Fovering 
small  town  events  can  l)ecoine 
a  drudgery;  there  are  the  same 
old  events  and  the  same  words 
used  to  describe  them. 

An  Exciting  Instriinicnt 

The  camera,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  exciting  mechanical 
instrument  which  seems  to  be 
the  object  of  endlessly  new 
equipment  developments  by  re¬ 
searchers  and  manufacturen. 
Something  new  is  always  com¬ 
ing  along  and  the  newsman  must 
use  his  ingenuity  to  adapt  the 
latest  mechanical  gadget  to  pho- 
tojoumalistic  use. 

It  is  too  early  to  tell,  of  course, 
what  the  actual  effects  of  this 
double  trend  will  be.  We  only 
know  that  as  matters  stand 
there  are  two  specialized  fields 
of  communications  —  journal¬ 
ism  and  photojournalism  —  and 
that  out  in  the  training  grounds 
of  these  fields  word  and  picture 
men  are  beginning  to  criss-cross 
the  lines  that  separate  them. 

*  *  * 

BEST  IS  IN  COLOR 

Doug  Moore,  Toledo  Blade 
photographer,  won  best  of  show 
for  a  color  picture  at  the  annual 
Ohio  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention.  More  than 
150  photographers  attended  the 
three-day  session. 

First  place  winners  were: 
Picture  Story  —  Bob  Doty,  Day- 
ton  Journal  Herald;  Sports  — 
Paul  R.  Schell,  Youngstown 
Vindicator,  and  Bruce  Heffner, 
Troy  Daily  News. 

Spot  News  —  Cliff  Haga, 
Canton  Repository;  and  Boyd 
Nelson,  Bellaire-Martin’s  Ferry 
Times  Leader;  Fashion-Society 
—  John  Kucharchuk,  Clevela/sd 
Plain  Dealer;  Feature  —  Bob 
Dotty,  and  James  R.  Leisy, 
Warren  Tribune;  Personality  — 
George  Adams,  Dayton  Journal 
Herald. 

*  *  « 

FIRST  IN  FIRST  TRY 

David  McCuen,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Daily  News,  is  this  city’s 
No.  1  news  photographer  of  the 
year,  according  to  awards  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association. 

He  won  the  three  top  prize*, 
including  Best  of  Show,  a  photo 
of  blind  men  framed  in  a  cane. 

Mr.  McCuen,  26,  has  been 
handling  a  camera  for  eight 
years  but  this  was  his  first  year 
in  the  competition. 

Other  winners  were  Frank 
Montone,  Philadelphia  BulUtxa, 
Sports;  Joe  Wasko,  Bulletin, 
features;  A1  Wagner,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  sports  feature*. 
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27  Science 
Writers  At 
Seminar 

A  total  of  27  science  writers 
from  17  states,  Canada,  Japan, 
and  Entrland  will  attend  the 
second  annual  Gould  House 
seminar  for  science  writers, 
March  •')  to  18.  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  conducts  the  classes  un¬ 
der  a  ^ant  of  $16,000  from 
the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion. 

A  program  of  professional  in¬ 
terest  to  the  writers  will  be  a 
panel  discussion  March  15  on 
“Problems  of  Popularizing 
Science  Information.”  Chauncey 
D.  Leake,  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the 
.Advancement  of  Science,  and 
Robert  Oppenheimer,  director 
of  the  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study,  will  lead  the  discussion. 

Participanlis 

Writers  who  will  take  part  in 
the  seminar  are: 

Nora  Applegate,  White  Plains 
(N.  Y.)  Westchester  County 
Publishers,  Inc. 

Dennis  Blakeslee,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 

Mrs.  Moselle  Boland,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle. 

Ray  Bruner,  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade. 

Patrick  R.  Carroll,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times. 

Mrs.  Ida  Clemens,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal. 

Victor  Cohn,  M inneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune. 

Henry  Davidson,  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News  Journal. 

Lewis  Giuguid,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  News-Post. 

George  Dusheck,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  News-Call  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

Joseph  Elbe,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer. 

Antoinette  A.  Gattozzi,  News¬ 
week. 

Maurice  Goldsmith,  Science 
Information  Service,  London. 

Noah  Gordon,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald. 

Carey  D.  Granger,  Wichita 
(Kas.)  Eagle. 

Blair  Justice,  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

William  Lamble,  New  York 
Times. 

Richard  Lewis,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Sun-Times. 

Barbara  Milz,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution. 

Harry  Nelson,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times. 

R.  F.  Nowakowski,  Richland 
(Wash.)  Tri-City  Herald. 

R.  Beverly  OmorflF,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 

Fred  Poland,  Montreal  Star. 
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Joseph  K.  Shepard,  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Star. 

John  Rippey,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal. 

Michinobu  Shirakawa,  Kyoto 
News  Service,  Tokyo. 

Joan  Steen,  Popular  Science, 
New  York. 

Grants  of  S2(M),(KK) 

For  Science  Writing 

Columbia  University’s  Ad¬ 
vanced  Science  Writing  Pro¬ 
gram,  in  its  third  year,  has  re¬ 
ceived  grants  of  $100,000  each 
from  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foun¬ 
dation  and  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  Dean  Edward  W. 
Barrett,  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  announced  this 
week. 

Fellowship!*  fur  10 

The  Advanced  Science  Writ¬ 
ing  Program  was  established  at 
the  School  of  Journalism  in  the 
1958-59  academic  year  through 
grants  from  the  Sloan  and 
Rockefeller  foundations.  The 
project  is  designed  to  give 
science  writers  an  opportunity 
to  broaden  their  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  and  to  improve  techniques 
of  interpreting  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  science. 

Under  the  program,  selected 
young  reporters  and  writers 
spend  an  academic  year  at  the 
University  on  fellowships  that 
cover  their  tuition  and  up  to 
$4,400  for  travel  and  living  ex¬ 
penses.  Up  to  10  fellowships  are 
available. 

• 

Kennedy,  Fernald 
Head  United’s  PR 

Appointments  of  James  A. 
Kennedy  as  director  of  publicity 
and  Richard  C.  Femald  as  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  publicity  for 
United  Air  Lines  were  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  R.  M.  Ruddick, 
vicepresident  and  assistant  to 
the  president.  Both  will  assume 
duties  at  the  company’s  Chicago 
offices. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  been  man¬ 
ager  of  community  relations  for 
United’s  Rocky  Mountain  Region 
at  Denver  since  1957.  He  was 
with  the  City  News  Bureau  of 
Chicago  prior  to  joining  United 
in  1950. 

Mr.  Femald  was  with  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican 
and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  prior  to  joining  United 
in  1946. 

Editor’s  Notebook 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Hartford  Times  Editor  Rob¬ 
ert  W,  Lucas  is  writing  a  new 
Saturday  column,  “The  Editor’s 
Notebook.” 
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Hosier  Keeps 
Trustee  for 
Phila.  Mailers 

Philadelphia 

Some  900  members  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  Mailers  Union  No.  14 
have  been  advised  by  Harold 
A.  Hosier,  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Mailers  Union  (in¬ 
dependent),  that  Sidney  Gins¬ 
berg  will  continue  as  trustee  for 
the  local  while  Investigating 
charges  of  misappropriation  of 
funds  by  officers  during  the  last 
four  years. 

Mr.  Hosier  wrote  that  as  a 
result  of  the  review  of  the  re¬ 
ports  and  testimony  presented 
at  a  hearing  Feb.  14,  it  was 
decided  to  continue  the  trustee¬ 
ship  for  an  indefinite  time.  A 
review  of  the  situation  will  be 
made  within  the  next  three 
months  to  determine  whether 
the  trusteeship  will  continue 
longer,  Mr.  Hosier  said. 

Mr.  Ginsberg,  a  Philadelphia 
attorney,  has  retained  his  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  mailers  union 
since  he  worked  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  while  going 
through  college  a  decade  ago. 

A  Common  Pleas  Court  in¬ 
junction  last  month  restrained 
the  local  from  interfering  with 
the  probe  and  trusteeship,  the 
reasons  for  which,  it  was  stated, 
are  “financial  malpractices,  mis¬ 
appropriation  of  funds  and  fail¬ 
ure  to  report  and  correct  such 
misappropriations.” 

Mr.  Ginsberg  charged  that  an 
audit  revealed  embezzlements  of 
$17,516.76. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Ginsberg 
stated,  “the  officers  of  the  local 
were  inexplicably  lax  in  per¬ 
mitting  the  same  individuals 
who  persisted  in  the  misappro¬ 
priation  of  funds  to  continue  in 
positions  of  trust  where  they 
could  and  did  further  embezzle 
funds  of  the  local  union.” 

In  addition,  Mr.  Ginsberg 
charged,  officers  of  the  local 
paid  a  $2,500  advance  retainer 
for  legal  services  yet  to  be 
tendered,  and  $467.65  was  spent 
for  office  furniture  despite  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  executive 
board  to  defer  action  on  the 
president’s  request  for  the  fur¬ 
niture  and  authorization  to  pur¬ 
chase  it. 

A  gift  of  a  half-barrel  of  beer 
to  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police, 
excessive  transportation  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  stenographer 
who  performed  secretarial  du¬ 
ties  for  the  local’s  president, 
Leonard  Sagot,  and  entertain¬ 
ment  expenses  not  approved  by 
the  membership  or  the  Execu¬ 


tive  Board  were  also  brought 
to  light,  Mr.  Ginsberg  said. 
Also  reported  was  the  reim¬ 
bursement  of  a  police  officer  for 
using  his  influence  to  allow  the 
continuance  of  the  union’s  lot¬ 
tery,  officially  known  as  the 
Building  Fund. 

Failure  to  observe  democratic 
procedures  regarding  the  ad¬ 
mittance  of  new  members;  fail¬ 
ure  to  carrj’  out  the  legitimate 
object  of  a  labor  union;  at¬ 
tempted  collusion  with  repre- 
sentatives  of  management; 
breach  of  the  oath  of  office;  at¬ 
tempted  falsification  of  union 
records  and  distribution  of  mis¬ 
leading  and  inaccurate  financial 
reports  are  also  charged  in  the 
trustee’s  report  to  international 
headquarters. 

The  Inquirer,  the  Bulletin,  the 
Daily  News,  Parade  Publica¬ 
tions,  United  News  Company, 
Triangle  Publications  and  Cuneo 
Eastern  Press  employ  more 
than  909'f  of  the  members  of 
the  union  in  this  city. 

• 

Japanese  Inspect 
Wood  Fiona’s  Mill 

Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Eight  production  department 
executives  of  seven  of  Japan’s 
leading  newspapers  were  guests 
of  Wo^  Flong  Corporation  here 
Feb.  17.  Their  visit  to  the  mat¬ 
making  mill  was  part  of  a  34- 
day  tour  sponsored  by  the  Japan 
Newspaper  Publishers  and  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the 
Asia  Foundation. 

Some  of  the  newspapers  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  executives  are 
regular  customers  of  Wood 
Flong. 

The  visitors  were  given  a 
luncheon  by  the  Wood  Flong 
management.  Acting  as  hosts 
were :  Thornton  Hall,  president ; 
Ralph  B.  Millington,  general 
manager;  William  M.  Clark  Jr., 
export  sales  manager;  and 
Charles  P.  Cappellino,  research 
director. 

BoA  Joins  ARF 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  this  week  became  the 
first  association  to  join  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation, 
Inc.,  since  associations  became 
eligible  when  ARF  amended  its 
bylaw=!  at  its  December  annual 
business  meeting  (E&P,  Dec. 
17,  ’60,  page  26). 

• 

UPI  News  Editor 

San  Francisco 

Peter  J.  Hayes,  34,  a  member 
of  the  staff  for  12  years,  has 
been  appointed  day  news  editor 
for  United  Press  International 
here. 
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Agency  Demands 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

der  and  billing  procedures  that 
the  agencies  find  so  convenient 
in  placing  schedules  in  other  me¬ 
dia?  Are  all  newspapers  being 
penalized  and  suffering  the  loss 
of  ad  schedules  to  other  media 
because  of  unsatisfactory  color 
printing  and  reproduction  faults 
of  a  few  newspapers? 

Statewide  Selling 

Statewide  teaming -up  of 
newspapers  to  sell  more  linage 
was  advocated  by  Leonard  Gold- 
blatt  of  the  Hackensack  (N.  J.) 
Record,  who  emphasized  that  he 
was  not  talking  about  network 
billing  or  group  discounts.  He 
described  the  success  of  such  co¬ 
operative  selling  in  the  states  of 
New  Jersey,  Wisconsin  and 
South  Dakota,  and  suggested 
that  perhaps  somewhere  in 
Pennsylvania  there’s  an  ad  di¬ 
rector  who  will  start  the  ball 
rolling  with  a  few  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  “and  allow  the  infection 
to  spread.” 

“He’ll  worry  about  the  big 
metropolitan  dailies — whether  or 
not  they’ll  join.  Our  experience 
is  that  they  will  because  they 
cannot  afford  not  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  statewide  pitch,”  Mr. 
Goldblatt  said. 

He  urged  newspapers  not  to 
offer  any  special  rate  in  selling 
cooperatively  on  a  statewide 
basis,  but  rather  to  talk  in  terms 
of  the  aggregate  rate  for  all  pa¬ 
pers  for  the  total  circulation 
they  offer  together. 

Success  of  a  “Red  Appliance 
Promotion”  staged  last  Nov.  14- 
30  by  the  Harrisburg  Patriot 
and  Evening  News  was  reported 
by  John  H.  Baum.  He  said  that 
the  promotion  produced  84,812 
lines  of  advertising,  including 
ROP  color.  The  newspaper  ran 
every  ad  measuring  40  or  more 
inches  in  color — at  no  extra 
charge  above  black  and  white 
rates — on  Nov.  14  and  Nov.  21. 


^oAn,  JR. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES. 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 
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In  a  discussion  of  pricing  ROP 
color  for  profit  Herbert  H. 
Weibel  of  the  Allentown  Call- 
Chronicle  Newspapers  said  that 
while  pricing  color  for  profit  is 
something  every  newspaper  will 
decide  for  itself,  “we  believe  the 
flat  charge  is  most  equitable 
since  the  average  cost  is  pretty 
stable  per  paper.”  He  added  that 
the  more  color  a  newspaper 
prints  on  any  one  day,  the  less 
it  costs  the  paper  per  color  unit. 

Two  postulates — that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  an  increasing  part  of 
the  total  hope  for  world  sanity, 
and  that  they  are  “married”  to 
advertising — were  laid  down  by 
Bryan  Houston,  president  of 
Fletcher,  Richards,  Calkens  & 
Holden  Inc.  He  urged  newspa¬ 
permen  to  read  out-of-town 
newspapers  “in  comparison  with 
your  own  paper  of  the  same 
date,”  and  to  read  their  own 
newspapers  thoroughly. 

“As  you  pick  up  your  own 
complete  paper  each  day,  say  to 
yourself  before  you  start  to  go 
through  it — ‘This  is  my  best 
contribution  toward  the  health 
and  happiness  and  sanity  of  the 
world’.  Some  days  you  will  be 
right  pleased  wdth  what  you 
have  done  and  with  the  power 
of  the  Fourth  Estate,”  Mr. 
Houston  said. 

Emphasizing  that  the  whole 
structure  of  American  newspa¬ 
pers  would  not  be  possible  with¬ 
out  paid  advertising,  Mr.  Hous¬ 
ton  said: 

“The  alternatives  to  paid  ad¬ 
vertising,  from  a  newspaper’s 
point  of  view,  are  either  state 
support  or  the  subscription  in¬ 
come  from  cohesive  groups  of 
like-minded  people.  The  restric¬ 
tive  force  of  state  support  is 
too  well  known  to  need  comment. 
The  restrictive  form  of  depend¬ 
ence  on  like-minded  partisans  is 
not  as  universally  recognized. 
The  partisan  press,  like  many 
of  our  present  day  comic  strips, 
is  dependent  on  its  continuing 
skill  in  the  creation  of  interest¬ 
ing  villains.” 

• 

Corbin  Wyant,  64; 
Banker-Publisher 

Kittanning,  Pa. 

Corbin  W.  Wyant,  a  banker- 
businessman  who  made  modern¬ 
ization  of  the  local  newspaper 
the  work  of  his  lifetime,  died 
Feb.  23  after  a  heart  seizure. 
He  was  64. 

Mr.  Wyant  was  president  and 
treasurer  of  Simpsons’  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Leader-Times  and  Armstrong 
Democrat  and  Sentinel-Times. 
He  had  guided  the  Leader-Times 
since  1930  and  was  responsible 
for  establishing  it  in  one  of  the 
most  up-to-date  plants  in  the 
business.  He  always  kept  up  his 
interest  in  banking. 


Friends  Salute 
Galt  Braxton,  80 

Kinston,  N.  C. 

Celebration  of  the  80th  birth¬ 
day  of  Galt  Braxton,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Free  Press  since 
May  1,  1914,  featured  a  surprise 
party  at  Fairfield  Community 
Center  here  which  was  attended 
by  600  persons. 

A  committee  headed  by  Ely  J. 
Perry  planned  the  event.  Funds 
were  raised  on  a  voluntary  basis 
and  the  meal  was  ser%’ed  without 
charge  to  the  entire  guest  list. 
Mr.  Braxton  thought  he  was 
having  dinner  with  his  family 
and  a  few  friends  at  Hotel  Kin¬ 
ston  but  his  daughter  did  not 
stop  the  car  there.  She  finally 
pulled  up  at  the  recreation 
center. 

General  Manager  Albert 
Stroud  welcomed  the  special 
gpiests,  including  visiting  editors 
and  their  ladies  from  Goldsboro 
and  other  cities,  Dean  and  Mrs. 
Norvell  Luxon  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina;  Earl  John¬ 
son,  vicepresident  and  editor  of 
United  Press  International; 
President  Arthur  Wenger  of 
Atlantic  Christian  College  in 
Wilson,  President  Leo  Jenkins 
of  East  Carolina  College  i  n 
Greenville,  and  members  of  the 
Braxton  family  from  Winnetka, 
Ill.,  and  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Jack  Rider,  publisher  of  the 
Lenoir  County  News,  presented 
the  honors  and  paid  tribute  to 
Mr.  Braxton’s  courage  and  forth¬ 
rightness  on  all  issues. 

Mr.  Johnson  reviewed  the  47- 
year  association  of  the  Free 
Press  with  UPI. 

Associate  editor  J.  P.  Strother 
presented  a  book  of  remem¬ 
brance  which  contains  nearly 
200  messages. 

Mr.  Braxton  also  received  a 
check  for  $750  for  his  favorite 
charity.  It  came  from  the  do¬ 
nations  made  by  friends. 

• 

Business  Stories 
Ring  Cash  Register 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Three  North  Carolina  writers 
have  been  honored  by  Piedmont 
Associated  Industries,  Inc.,  as 
winners  in  the  William  T.  Polk 
business  reporting  competition. 

Rolf  Neill,  Charlotte  Observer, 
won  $100  and  a  plaque  for  a 
series  of  stories  on  small  loan 
operations. 

Bill  East,  Winston  -  Salem 
Sentinel,  won  $75  for  two  stories 
on  improving  the  relationship 
between  bosses  and  their  secre¬ 
taries. 

Chester  S.  Davis,  Winston- 
Salem  Journal,  won  $50  for  a 
story  on  South  Carolina’s  meth¬ 
ods  of  attracting  new  industry. 


Texans  Honor  Draper; 
Hails  *Daily  Miracle* 

Houston 

Charles  H.  Draper,  se<  retary. 
treasurer  of  the  Houston  Post, 
was  honored  at  the  40th  anni¬ 
versary  meeting  of  the  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Association 
recently  in  Dallas. 

More  than  70  Texas  newspa¬ 
pers  belong  to  TDNA.  The  late 
Eddie  Clarkson,  treasurer  of  the 
Post  for  many  years,  was  the 
first  TDNA  president. 

In  discussing  the  comidexity 
of  the  newspaper  business,  Mr. 
Draper  repeated  a  familiar 
epithet:  “The  miracle  at  the 
front  door.” 

“The  newspaper,”  he  .said,  “is 
a  public  ser%'ice,  looked  to  more 
than  any  other  mass  me<lium  to 
give  direction  and  purpose  to 
the  public  good. 

“Our  customers  —  almost 
three  million  of  them  in  Texas 
alone  —  expect  the  whole  pack¬ 
age  to  be  on  their  doorstep, 
hand-delivered,  wrapped  in  wax 
paper,  tied  with  string  and  paid 
for  later  —  every  day,  in  time 
for  that  first  cup  of  coffee  in 
the  morning  or  the  easy  chair  in 
the  evening.” 

• 

Handicapped  Editor 
Given  Recognition 

Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Editor  Henry  Belk  of  the 
Goldsboro  News-Argus  has  been 
named  “Outstanding  Handi¬ 
capped  Person”  of  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty.  A  book  listing  his  accom¬ 
plishments  has  been  submitted 
to  the  State  Employ  the  Physi¬ 
cally  Handicapped  Committee 
for  statewide  recognition. 

Presentation  of  the  citation 
was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Rotary  Club  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Mc- 
Pheeters,  who  reviewed  a  series 
of  misfortunes  that  have  be¬ 
fallen  Mr.  Belk,  culminating  in 
the  loss  of  most  of  his  vision 
several  years  ago. 

“Such  experiences  would  have 
crushed  most  men,”  Dr.  Mc- 
Pheeters  said.  “He  became  an 
even  better  writer,  expanded  his 
activities,  enlarged  his  acquaint- 


William  T.  Polk  Peru  Gives  Hears! 

Highest  Decomtion 

a  plaque  for  a  Washington 

js  on  small  loan  Peru’s  Ambassador  Fernando 
Berckmeyer  conferred  his  coun- 
Winston  -  Salem  try’s  highest  decoration,  the 
75  for  two  stories  Grand  Cross  of  the  Peruvian 
the  relationship  Order  of  Merit,  on  William  Ran- 
and  their  secre-  dolph  Hearst  Jr.  here  this  week. 

The  editor-in-chief  of  Hearst 
Davis,  Winston-  Newspapers  was  cited  for  “out- 
,  won  $50  for  a  standing  contribution  to  Inter- 
Carolina’s  meth-  American  understanding  and  to 
ng  new  industry,  journalism.” 
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Rival  Media 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

Telegram  <6  Gazette,  stated: 
“Little  newspapers  usually  say 
discounts  won’t  work  in  their 
cities.  1  disagree.  If  discounts 
are  going  to  work  they  will  work 
in  small  towns  as  well  as  large 
cities.  The  basic  concept  of  dis¬ 
counts  is  to  bring  more  linage  to 
the  town.  Money  saved  in  avail¬ 
ability  of  discounts  in  bigger 
cities  can  be  put  into  smaller 
towns  if  we  all  get  together  and 
sell  New  England  with  a  uni¬ 
form  rate  structure.” 

Speaking  against  discounts, 
John  Lally  of  Kelly-Smith  Co., 
Boston  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  said :  “The  familiar  cry  is 
•we  want  more  discounts  for 
more  linage.’  The  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  want  to  do  something 
to  break  down  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  national  and  local  rates. 
There  just  isn’t  a  uniform  plan 
for  newspapers.” 

He  said  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers  are  not  interested  in  dis¬ 
counts,  but  fair  rates. 

Don  Leonard,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post  Telegram,  report¬ 
ed  on  some  experiences.  “We’re 
not  for  it  and  we’re  not  against 
it,”  he  said.  “First,  we  are  only 
on  CID,  we  didn’t  go  for  the 
bulk. 

“CID  is  not  going  to  get  us  so 
much  business  that  we  can’t 
handle  it,  but  we  do  feel  it  is 
a  step  forward.  But  don’t  put 
in  CID  without  Bulk.  Don’t  put 
in  CID  unless  you  are  having  a 
rate  raise.” 

The  panel  was  chaired  by 
Arnold  Harklow,  Ward-Griffith 
Co.,  Boston,  who  summed  up: 
“Some  agencies  may  not  be  in 
favor  of  discounts,  but  it  is 
making  them  take  another  look 
at  newspapers.  We  are  in  favor 
of  it,  and  have  advocated  that 
newspapers  put  in  discounts 
when  they  raise  their  rates.  We 
feel  it  gives  a  little  incentive  to 
increase  space.” 

At  a  panel  on  incentive  plans, 
moderated  by  George  Cruze, 
Burlington,  (Vt.)  Free  Press, 
it  was  found  that  of  26  news¬ 
papers  represented  in  the  audi¬ 
ence,  nine  had  some  kind  of 
incentive  plan  and  one  was  con¬ 
sidering  a  plan.  John  Coughlin, 
Hartford,  (Conn.)  Courant, 
said  that  for  a  new  account, 
sold  for  13  weeks,  and  not  in  the 
newspaper  for  90  days,  a  $5 
bonus  is  given. 

• 

In  Football  PR 

Jim  Kensil  has  left  the  sports 
stoff  of  Associated  Press,  after 
six  years,  to  be  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  National 
Football  League.  He  succeeds 
Joe  Labrum,  who  is  retiring. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


★★  30  years'  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ★★ 
ARTHUR  W.  STYPBS 
625  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

DIAL  .  .  .  418  South  Burdick  Street, 
Kalamazoo  8,  Mich.  Fireside  2-6922 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


★  TOP  PRICE!  FAST  ACTION!  ★ 
H.  K.  Simon  Company 
Pelham,  New  York 

YOU  CAN’T  beat  midwest  newspapers 
for  -tability.  HERMAN  KOCH,  2923 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif. 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys 
the  newspapers — it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we 
insist  on  personal  contact  sellimr. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Me.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

!  FLORIDA  Newspaper  Properties 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY— P.  O.  Box  431 
I  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

j  MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

I  Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
I  and  sold  without  publicity. 

I  DEAN  SELLERS  SELLS  ARIZONA 
‘  and  southwest  newspapers.  625  E. 
'  Main.  Mesa,  Arii.,  c'o  Cummins  Trust 
I  Co. 

!  Licensed  Broker — Ore.,  Wa-sh..  Idaho 
I  Sound  Newspaper  Properties 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  509,  Roeeburg,  Oregon 


EXPERIENCE  COUNTS.  We  negotiate 
newspaper  property  sales  in  California, 
fair  to  both  buver  and  seller.  Try  us. 
GABBERT  &  HANCOCK.  3709-B  Ar¬ 
lington  Ave.,  Riverside.  California. 


MR.  -SOUTHERN  DAILY  PUBLISHER 
If  you  would  consider  sale  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  we  would  be  glad  to 
meet  with  you  without  obligation. 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO..  INC., 
408  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


ir  Serving  Tex. -Ark.  &  La.  ir 
Personal  Inspection — 20  yrs.  as  Pub. 
Rigby  Owen,  Box  1170,  Conroe,  Tex. 


Newspaper  Consultants 


DO  YOU  HAVE  A  .  .  . 

1.  Newspaper  Tax  Problem? 

2.  Newspaper  Eistate  Problem  7 

3.  Depreciation  Problem? 

4.  Management  Problem? 

5.  Partnership  Dispute? 

Or  are  you  in  doubt  about  the 
of  your  newspaper  properties  ?  I  can 
probably  help  you.  My  advice  has  sa 
among  others, 

$25,000  for  a  North  Dakota  client 

$20,000  for  a  Missouri  client 

$40,000  for  a  Pennsylvania  dlient 

$30,000  for  a  South  Dakota  client 
Nationally  recognized ;  fair,  real! 
fees.  Brochure — no  obligation. 


502  N.  2nd  Ave. 


Norton,  Kansas 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Western  weeklies  and  dailies  every¬ 
where.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCI¬ 
ATES.  Suite  600-601,  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  OR  SELL  THAT 
Newspaper,  let  me  tell  you  what  it 
is  really  worth.  Nationally  recognized; 
fair,  realistic  fees. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  Appraiser 
502  N.  2nd  Ave.  Norton,  Kansas 

for  March  4,  1961 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

j  Newspapers  For  Sale  ' 

WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  IN  CALIF.,  , 
j  Oregon,  Wash.  ?  Vernon  V.  Paine,  with 

1  L.  H.  Paine.  P.O.  Box  265,  Upland,  : 

1  Calif. 

LIVELY.  36-year-old  NYC  Weekly. 
Must  sell!  Circulation  approximately 
10,000.  Any  sound  offer  considered. 
Box  912,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  RURAL 
EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 

1  newspaper,  exceptionally  fine  plant,  j 

1  steady  growth,  isolation  from  competi-  , 
tion.  Operating  profit  $21,000.  IKiwn 
j  payment  $25,000.  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif. 

1 

WELL-ESTABLISHED  Central  Con¬ 
necticut  weekly  available  at  attractive 
price.  Gross  of  $50,000  within  a  town 

1  that’s  growing  rapidly.  Box  971,  EMitor 
'  &  Publisher. 

ETAIRIDA  WEEKUES  will  sell  for 
gross  including  Bldg.  $45,0(K):  several 
others;  $15M  to  $50M.  A.  C.  Santo. 

1  742  No.  Mills  St.,  Orlando.  Florida.  j 

1  IE’  .  .  .  you  want  a  solid,  profitable, 
i  growing  weekly  in  a  highly  desirable 
location  (lower  Great  Lakes  area)  this 

1  fills  the  bill  1  Gross  $38,400;  net 
$12,250.  Only  $7,500  down_  handles. 
Write  fully,  please.  DIAL,  Kalamazoo  i 

1  8,  Mich.  1 

i  OLD  ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  and  : 
Job  Shop  grossing  $275,000.  Letter  ' 
press,  off-set.  Regular  run  monthly 
magazines.  $50,000  down — balance  ten  | 
years.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  988,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  COUNTY  SEAT  ex-  j 
elusive  weekly,  $30,000  price  is  below  ' 
gross.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  | 
Kansas.  J 

Newspapers  Wanted 

SMALL  DAILY  WANTED  —  up  to 
$250M.  Ebcperienced  daily  publisher 
client  has  up  to  $75M  cash.  Bert  C. 
Carlyle.  Box  425,  E'airbury,  Neb. 

(TJE24T  HAS  $300,000  FOR 
WE3EKLY  OR  DAILY.  CHART  AREA 
tt2.  MUST  SHOW  GOOD  PROFITS.  ' 
H.  K.  Simon  Company,  Pelham,  N.  Y. 

DAILY — Chart  Area  9  up  to  $1  Million. 
EIxp.  Pub.  client  has  nec.  cash.  CV>nf. 
Rigby  Owen,  Box  1170,  Conroe,  Tex. 

DAILY  NEJWSPAPE®  in  10-35M  cir¬ 
culation  class  wanted — in  Midwest  or 
West.  Send  details.  All  replies  strictly 
confidential.  Box  1042,  Eklkor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EIDITOR  WANTS  small  California. 
Oregon  or  Florida  daily  which  reason¬ 
able  down  payment  will  handle.  Will 
accept  minority  imrtner  or  investor. 
Box  1028,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

NEDVSMAN  has  $3,000  to  invest  as 
non-active  partner  in  newspaper  _  or 
radio  station  within  150  miles  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Box  989.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Publieations  for  Sale 

SPECIALIZED 
NEWS  AGENCY 

Well-known  specialized  news  agency  In 
N.  Y„  ideal  for  news  nvan  wanting 


FSjII  investigation  invited.  IMce  $10,000 
down.  $20,000  iiayout.  Box  987,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Investment  Opportunities 

10%  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
STOCK  AND  5%  INTEREST 
E'OR  $60,000  INVESTMENT 
Twin  weeklies  in  exceptional  market 
(Cullman,  Alabama),  going  daily  this 
year.  $50,000  additional  capital  desired. 
To  be  secured  by  first  mortgage,  amor¬ 
tized  in  10  years.  Experience,  re¬ 
sponsible  management.  Write  or  call 
Jay  Thornton,  ^x  431.  Haleyville,  Ala¬ 
bama.  Phone  HUnter  6-2219. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


F eatures— Syndicates 


WORLD  ON  WHEELS 

This  weekly  column  by  internationally 
known  automotive  authority.  Floyd 
Clymer,  deals  with  every  phase  of 
automobiles,  modern,  historical,  tech¬ 
nical  (in  layman’s  language).  Clymer 
is  world’s  largest  publisher  automotive 
hooks  (over  200  titles,  including  five 
large  Clymer  liooks  published  by 
McGraw-Hill.)  His  mail  order  busi¬ 
ness  is  worldwide,  with  customers  in 
every  city  and  state,  hence  ready-made 
audience  of  auto  enthusiasts.  Cash  in 
on  the  fantastic  interest  in  motor  cars 
with  Clymer's  authoritative  column,  like 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Baltimore 
Sun,  Dodge  City  Globe,  Lorain  Journal 
and  others  are  doing.  Write  for  bro¬ 
chure  and  low  rates  to 

FLOYD  CLYMER 
MOTOR  SYNDICATE 
Los  Angeles  6,  Calif. 

Features  Wanted 

WRITERS  WANTED 
for  assigned  articles.  Dept.  7,  5228 
Irvine  Ave.,  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Press  Engineers 


UPECO,  INC. 

Move — Erect — Anywhere 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Lyndhurst,  N.J. — Phone  GEneva  8-3744 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  38.  N.  Y. 
BArclay  7-9775 


Newspaper  Presses  and  O>nveyora 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO..  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 
Dallaa  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W,  since  1900. 


$7,500-$10.000  TO  INVEST? 

We  have  established  a  successful  penny- 
saver  in  one  of  the  best  medium-siz^ 
markets  in  Chart  Area  2.  Under  ag¬ 
gressive  management,  should  at  least 
double  if  not  triple  present  volume  in 
leas  than  a  year.  As  printers,  not  pub¬ 
lishers,  we’d  like  to  sell  it  for  cash 
for  exactly  what  we've  got  in  it,  pro¬ 
vided  we  can  retain  the  printing  con¬ 
tract — the  most  reasonable  in  the  area. 
Purchase  price  less  than  figures  above, 
but  new  owner  will  require  working 
capital  to  start.  Box  958.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  ERECTORS.  INC. 
Erecting-Planning-Repair 
P.O.  Box  124,  Islip,  New  York 
Juniper  1-M74 

Erecting  by  Paul  F.  Bird.  Gen’I.  Mgr. 


i  CHECK  THAT  LETTER  ONCE 
MORE  TO  BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE 
I  ADDRESSED  IT  TO  THE  COR- 
:  RECT  BOX  NUMBER  I  I  I 
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E  &  P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


Complete  Plants  \ 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY!  ! 

Complete  Daily  Newspai>er  Printing 
Plant  with  Letterpress  Dept.,  complete 
latest  Linotypes  &  Intertypes  &  Ludlow 
Depts.,  etc.  Newspaper  press  is  (loss 
4-Unit  2-Plate  Wide  UNIVERSAL 
Newspaper  Press  (9  years  old — like 
new)  with  complete  stereotyiie  <lept. 
Plant  located  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Quick 
action  necessary.  Terms  available  to 
responsible  buyer. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

Composing  Room 

L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man  I 
who  uses  them."  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World’s  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspai>er  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1513 

SURPLUS  DUE  TO  MERGER 

48-Page  Production  Board  i 

Misc.  trucks  for  curved  plates, 
metal,  newspapers,  etc. 

Portable  Press  ink  fountains 
Illustrated  list  available. 

Midwest  Matrix  &  Machinery,  Inc. 

633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 

1 —  Model  14  Linotype,  Serial  No.  50129 
with  Auxiliary  72-90 

Top  Magazine — 72  channel  I 

2 —  Bottom  Magazines — 90  channel  ' 

3 —  Auxiliary  Magazines 

Linotype  Self-Quadder 
Miller  Slugotype  Saw 
Electric  Pot 

Molds:  12,  14,  24,  and  36  Point 
Price  $2,500.00  fob  Pontiac 
Omtact : 

Mr.  Dwight  Thompson 
THE  PONTIAC  PRESS 
P.O.  Box  9 
Pontiac,  Michigan 

UNIVERSAL  STRIP  CASTER 
Electric.  Excellent  condition. 

Write  Box  892  Eklitor  &  Publisher 

VARITY'PERS  sold,  bought,  repaired 
and  traded.  Distorted  fonts  repaired. 
EUirl's,  446  N.  State.  Chicago  10,  Ill. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
IPayabl*  with  order  i 

1- tfaot _ 95c  ptr  lint - 

2- tiiics _ 80c  per  lioc,  per  week 

S-Uaei  _ 70c  per  Ihie,  per  wMk 

4- tlaet  _ 55c  per  lise.  per  week 

(Count  36  units  and/or  spaces  per  line) 

(No  abbreviations!) 

If  a  bon  auaiber  is  desired,  add  25c 
far  this  consideration,  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air  Mail  service  also  available  to  ben 
advertisars  at  SLOO  extra. 

"AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

1- tiaie _ $1.45  per  line - 

2- tiaies _ $L30  per  line,  per  week 

5- timee _ SLIS  per  line,  per  week 

4-tiaei  _ $L0O  per  line,  per  week 

50c  box  charpe  on  all  blind  ads  except 
those  of  the  "Situations  Wanted”  naUre. 
Bonbolders'  identity  held  in  strict  cen- 
fldence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day. 

OEAOUNE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Wodnosdoy,  noon 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Co,,  Inc. 

1475  Broadway,  Now  Torh-3h,  N.T. 
Tolophono  BRyont  9-30S2 


Press  Room 


5 — Units  roller  bearing 
2 — Folders  22%",  80  pages 
Newspaper  conveyors 
Alternationg  current  motors 
Pony  Autoplate  Machine 

TUBULAR 

16-Page  Duplex  Standard  2/1  Color 
and  V2  &  'A  Page  Folders  AC  Motor 
Drive.  Vacuum  Casting  Box 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  I7,N.Y. 
Murray  Hill  5-4774 


3  Unit  Hoe  Presses 

WITH  FOLDERS 
END  FEED— 23-9/16  CUTOFF 

1  WITH  AC  DRIVE  AND 
CUTLER-HAMMER  CONTROL 

1  WITH  AC  DRIVE  AND 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CONTROL 

CUTLER-HAMMER  CONVEYOR 

PRINTED  48,C00  DAILY’ 
UNTIL  JAN.  31,  1961. 

SCHENECTADY 

GAZETTE 

332  STATE  STREET 
SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


DUPLEX  4-page,  standard  tubular 
deck.  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames. 

DUPLEX  S-page,  standard  tubular 
deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames. 

DUPLEX  16-page,  standard  tubular. 
2  to  1  model,  stereo-mat  roller,  30  H.P. 
AC,  drive. 

GOSS  2-units,  arch  type,  double  folder. 
22%"  End  Fed,  stereo-mat  roller,  50 
H.P.  AC.  drive. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erector” 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif, 
popular  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


NEW  COLE  OUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY, 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHT-FOLD  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money  saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841 

BARGAIN— 4  UNIT  HO^ 

ROLLER  BEARING  PRESS.  REJ- 
VERSIBLE  Unit.  22%  in  cutoff.  32-64 
pages.  Reels,  100  HP  Drive,  Cutler- 
Hammer  Control.  Conveyor.  Claremont 
Press  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  316  San 
Leandro  Way,  San  Francisco  27,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Press  Room 


PRESSES  ! 

6  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9/16"  ! 

Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing;  2  double  I 

Folders;  A.C.  Drives;  Knoxville  Jour¬ 
nal.  I 

SCOTT  MULTI-UNIT  22%" 

4  Unit  Press  with  a  Reversible  Unit 
and  extra  Color  Cylinder ;  3  to  2  Heavy 
Duty  Double  Folders;  3-Arm  Reels  with 
Jones  Tensions;  C-H  Conveyors.  Re¬ 
maining  Press  located  at  Boston  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler.  Attractive  Terms  for  im¬ 
mediate  Removal. 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  23-9/16" 
Any  Combination  of  Units  and  Folders; 
21  total  Units,  5  Folders  with  Balloon 
Formers;  6  extra  color  Cylinders;  5 
Drives  and  Controls ;  3-arm  Reels  & 
Tensions  End  Feed  or  on  substructure. 
Available  at  once  due  to  Mechanical 
Plant  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Globe  Democrat. 

GOSS  COMET 

Located  Knoxville.  Tenn.  Excellent 
Condition.  Available  immediately. 

i  MODEL  AB  DUPLEX 

FLATBEDS 

I  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


STEREOTYPE 


Press  Room 


PRICED  TO  SELL 
WILL  FINANCE 

8  UNIT  METROPOLITAN 
DUPLEX  N  PRESS 

Delivery  in  fall,  now  running,  prints 
color  daily,  23-9/16"  cut-off,  60"  wsb, 
36,000  per  hour, 

2  Independent  control  lioards,  may  hs 
split  into  3,  4,  or  6  units — 2  pair 
folders,  with  upper  formers  and  angls 
bars  over  each  unit — reels  and  tension 
— 36  HP  motors,  DC  drives,  25  KW 
Selenium  rectifiers,  2  MG  sets,  sonw 
stereo  and  conveyor  equipment,  port¬ 
able  color  fountains. 

Completely  rebuilt  and  maintained. 
Goss  knows  i>erformance  records. 

Minimum  removal  costa,  long-term 
payments  possible.  Brokers  invited. 

MADISON  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

Contact:  E.  G.  Lockwood  or  Martin 
Wolman,  Phone  Alpine  6-3111. 

116  So.  Carroll  St.,  Madison.  Wis. 


6-GOSS  HEADLINER  UNITS 
23-9/16"  Cut-Off.  AC  motors. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS,  16  and 
20-page.  All  Stereotype. 


Goss  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shavers  with  tycL. 

Shell  Plate  Hold  Down  Device:  extra  QqX  903 
Knife:  A.C.  Motor. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

903  Boise,  Idaho 


Hoe.  800  Ton  Direct  Pressure  Moulder: 
Heat  top  and  bottom:  A.C.  Motor. 


Wood  Jr..  Autoplates  with  Vacuum 
Backs,  A.C.  Motors. 


Wood  Standard  Autoshavers 


Wood  Pre-Register  Machine 


Kemp  Goss  Metal  Furnaces  complete 
with  Controls:  8  and  10  ton  rapacity. 


Jampol  Plate  Conveyor — 250' 
Jampol  Raised  Plate  Return — 16' 


COMPOSING 

PROOF  PRESSES 

Vandercook  Electric  Powered  Model.s 
22.  23.  326 

Model  F  4/4  Intertype  Mixer,  No. 
16851  ;  6  Molds.  Blower,  Quadder,  Saw, 
A.C.  Motor. 

MODEL  32  LINOTYPE 
2/90—1/72—2/34;  No.  52810:  Six 
Molds.  Electric  Pot,  I'eeder;  A.C. 
Motor. 


MAILROOM 


JAMPOL  AUTOMATIC  BUNDLE 


TELESCOPIC  BUNDLE  LOADERS 
BELT  CONVEYORS 
FOR  LOADING  DOCK 


COX-O-TYPE  FLAT  BED  PRESS, 
with  colour,  2  years  old:  8-page  Goss 
No.  C0569,  2  deck,  web  feMl,  roloor 
unit,  folder  and  all  equipment  inclod. 
ing  magnetic  starter.  2  P.B.  stations 
I  and  G.E.  rheostat  control,  16  chasts, 

I  (date  machine  for  colour  deck,  extra 
I  set  rollers  in  cabinet.  Price  as  is 
^  where  is  $22,500.00.  Thomson  News- 
{  papers  Limited.  425  University  Avenus, 

I  Toronto,  Ontario. 

1  OUR  MODEL  D  10-page  Duplex  Prsm 
I  will  he  available  on  or  about  Marcb 
!  1st.  Now  printing  daily.  Will  sell  at 
!  attractive  price,  as  is,  where  is.  Tbs 
:  Nevada  Appeal,  Carson  City,  Nevada. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

\  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Liidlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1  (Formerly  InJand  Xewspaper  Supply  Co.) 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

NEWSPAPER  CHASES  llV-j  x  20% 

16%  X  22 

30"  high  makeup  tables  or  cablnsis 
Mitering  machine:  adjustable  height 
I  turtle;  full-page  hand-proof  press.  Box 
I  934.  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

'  WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss  flat- 
’  bed.  Advise  serial  No.  and  when  avail- 
,  able.  NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS. 
'  323  No.  4th  St..  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 
Oxford  7-4590 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-4BM 


3t  New  York  17  Linotypes — Intertypes- -Ludlows 

j  ’  'V®  -  PRINTCRAIT  REPRESENTATIVES 

’d  7-4590  '  136  Church  Street,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  March  4.  1961 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


I _ 

Adminiglratire 


BRITISH  PUBLISHERS  require  for 
their  New  York  Office  a  representative 
who.  preferably,  has  had  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  in  either  the  American  or 
British  publishinit  industries  tOKether 
with  a  knuwle<iRe  of  publishinR  opera¬ 
tions  in  lioth  countries.  Contacts  in 
American  industry  Renerally  would  ho 
advantjieeo’is.  Adequate  salary  and  al-  I 
lowances  Write  station,  in  chronolopri-  | 
cal  order,  apre.  education,  experience,  i 
and  remuneration  ex|>ected  to  Box  936,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher.  All  applications  I 
will  be  treated  in  strict  confidence.  < 


EXECUTIVE  j 

SALES  MANAGER 

FOR  PRINTING  PLANT 

I 

A  complete  letterpress  printinR  plant  , 
■pscializinir  in  publication  and  job  [ 
work,  recently  relocated  in  Florida.  ^ 
ne^  thoroughly  experienced  sales  ; 
manager. 

Applicants  must  have  comparable  ex¬ 
perience.  offset  background  helpful. 
Sales  contacts  and  following  in  trade 
equally  helpful.  Air-conditioned  shop. 
Top  salary,  incentives  and  contract  to 
the  right  man.  Send  full  details  to: 
Mrs.  C.  Klefos 
Indiantown  Printing,  Inc. 
Indiantown.  Florida  i 


IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  in  a 
career  in  newspatier  production  man¬ 
agement.  here’s  your  opi>ortunity  I  We'd 
like  to  talk  to  a  young  man  with  a 
college  degree  temitered  with  some  ex¬ 
perience,  ttreferably  in  one  of  the  . 
printing  crafts.  You  will  get  a  thor-  I 
ough  training  in  all  phases  of  produc¬ 
tion,  including  labor  relations,  with  | 
one  of  the  country’s  outstanding  news-  j 
papers.  Please  send  complete  resume  | 
to  ^x  974,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

for  growing  Florida  daily  printed  in 
offset  plant.  Should  have  good  general 
knowl^ge  of  all  iihases  of  newspaper 
operation  and  job  printing.  Opportu¬ 
nity  for  growth  in  a  comp^itive  situ¬ 
ation.  Box  1047,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


FAST-GROWING  E^VSTERN  EVE- 
NING  newspaper  seeks  experienced  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Must  be  strong  on 
eurier  boy  promotion  and  administra¬ 
tion.  Salary  and  bonus  commensurate 
wHh  ability  and  production.  Give  quali¬ 
fications  first  letter,  stating  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  1049,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  young,  aggressive 
circolation  man  who  can  produce.  Good 
•alary  and  graduated  bonus  plan  on 
which  you  could  make  $3,000  or  more 
extra  over  two-year  |>eriod  as  manager 
on  6100,  northern  Ohio  daily  that’s 
let  to  expand.  Must  be  of  go^  char¬ 
acter.  Complete  resume  or  call.  Re- 
fieetor-Herald,  Norwalk.  Ohio. 


Classified  Advertising 


OSSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MEN :  variety  of  openings  posnble  for 
experienced  salesman  or  qualified  be¬ 
ginners  with  daily  newspapers  in  Chart 
Areas  6,  7.  8,  10  and  11.  Write  full 
d^ls  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa- 
fion,  7  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  3. 
No  charges. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  outside  classified  advertising 
•sleaman.  Elxcellent  working  comU- 
lions,  liberal  employees  benefits.  Good 
•farting  salary  (with  room  to  grow) 
Plm  bonus  plan  and  auto  allowance. 
Prefer  college  graduate  with  three  to 
four  years  experience.  Daily  paper  in 
hj^ng  area  of  100,000  popmation. 
f^fiart  Area  6.  Send  complete  resume 
•f  background  and  work  history.  Box 
WO.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


J 


Correspondents 


NEWSLEHTE3R  devoted  to  rent-lease 
industry  needs  correspondents  with 
awareness  of  business  &  industrial  af¬ 
fairs  their  localities.  Must  know  news 
values.  String  rates.  Box  1046,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Editorial 


CORRISPONDiINTS.  for  long-estab- 
lish^  semimonthly  trade  magazine, 
needed  in  Cincinnati,  Nashville.  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H.,  Loa  Angeles,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Box  763, 
Elditor  &  Publisher, 


Editorial 


Display  Advertising 


WE’RE  LOOKING  E’OR  an  experienced 
ad  man  to  fill  an  immediate  opening  on 
the  sales  staff  of  the  Sandusky  Register. 
Sandusky,  Ohio.  Circulating  over  21,000 
daily,  the  Register  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  finest  resort  and 
liotential  metropolitan  ureas  along  the 
Great  Lakes.  Give  complete  resume. 
Write— R.  E.  Pifer,  Sandusky  Register, 
Sandusky,  Ohio. 


COMBINATION  AD  SALESMAN,  pho- 
tographer,  capable  of  assisting  pub¬ 
lisher.  Prefer  daily  exiierience.  New 
offset  plant,  expanding,  E'lare,  Hobbs, 
N.  M. 


ADVTO.  MANAGER,  suburban  N.  J. 
weekly.  Top  salary  exiierienced  man. 
Unlimited  field  —  fast-growing  area. 
Box  1045,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  and  man¬ 
agers  needed  on  Pennsylvania  newspa- 
iwrs.  Write  PNPA,  2717  N.  EYont 
Street,  Harrisburg.  Penna. 


DISPLAY  SALESMEN  for  daily  news-  I 
l>apers  in  Chart  areas  6,  7.  8.  10  and 
11.  Variety  of  openings  possible.  Write  | 
full  details  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  7  South  Dearborn  St..  Chicago  | 
3,  No  charges. 


THINK  THIS  AD 
OUT  CAREFULLY 

Due  to  fast  expanding  metropolitan 
area  and  creation  of  large  perimeter 
shopping  centers  and  areas  we  are 
looking  for  a  man  who  has  a  good 
sales  background  and  experience  in  or¬ 
ganization  and  plans,  primarily  the 
advertising  activities  of  grouim  of  mer¬ 
chants,  plus  a  good  background  in  re¬ 
tail  display  advertising.  This  spot  is 
open  on  large  eastern  di^ly.  If  you  are 
the  right  man,  send  full  particulars  to 
Box  1035,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN  &  REPORTER— Two  de¬ 
sirable  opportunities  on  A.M.  paper. 
Located  in  a  medium  size  S.E.  Pa.  i 
city,  with  attractive  housing,  good  ' 
schools,  convenient  recreational  and  I 
shopping  facilities.  Appropriate  salary, 
benefits,  and  moving  expense  allow¬ 
ance.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  960,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  If  you 
I  cannot  take  advantage  of  either  your- 
I  self,  please  refer  to  a  qualified  can-  • 
didate. 


I  GUN  PUBLICATION  (Chart  Area  6)  ! 

!  needs  young  editorial  man  with  an  all-  { 

'  round  knowledge  of  guns  to  qualify  as  i 
assistant  editor.  This  popular  national 
magazine  offers  a  real  opportunity  to 
grow  with  a  iirogressive  organization.  ' 
I  Applicant  should  be  willing  to  start  at  I 
I  modest  salary  and  have  writing  and  ' 
copyreading  experience.  Send  resume.  1 
I  including  expected  starting  salary,  to  ! 
Box  942.  Elditor  &  Publisher.  I 


HAD  ENOUGH  OF  WINTER?  Florida 
newspaper  in  gracious  city  wants  a 
good,  fast,  accurate  deskman,  and  a 
good,  fast,  accurate  rewrite  man  who 
can  do  full  justice  to  news  stories  in 
less  space.  We  have  no  prejudices 
against  employing  newspaperwomen 
who  can  qualify.  Send  references,  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  944,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 


EXPERIENCED  COMBINATION  desk- 
man-reporter  for  progressive  15.000 
afternoon  daily  in  Sunny  Florida.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  the  right  man 
to  grow  with  us  in  the  fastest  growing 
area  in  the  state.  Box  979,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MAN  with  news  experience  to  be  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Southeastern  Massachu-  ' 
sette  town  for  afternoon  newspaper.  | 
This  is  a  good  opi>ortunity  for  someone  ' 
now  with  small-town  newspaper.  Box  i 
986,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-BEGINNER  for  N.Y.  City 
News  Bureau  to  learn  courts.  Box 
983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Washington,  D.  C,  trade  publi¬ 
cation  wants  reporter  for  labor 
activities.  Must  understand 
economics,  implications  of 
unionism.  State  age,  education, 
experience,  salaries  earned  and 
desired.  political  affiliation. 
Box  64,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Station.  Washington.  D.C. 


SMALL,  CENTRAL  PA.  DAILY  has 
opening  for  young  reporter.  Good 
learning  job.  $70  week  to  start.  Box 
972,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR 

Small  daily  Chart  Area  2. 

Rush  two  resumes.  To  $145. 
Headline  (Agy.)  56  W.  45  St..  NYC 


EDITOR  to  direct  staff  of  5  on  good 
7,000  circulation  Eastern  Penna.  Daily. 
Experience  necessary  in  all  phases  of 
the  job.  Will  also  consider  "second 
man”  now  on  larger  paper.  Give  full 
background,  references,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  1030,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER  for  top  Illinois 
daily,  14,000  class.  Some  photo.  Send 
resume,  references,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  1038,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter- 
photographers,  accent  on  reporting. 
E-xpanding  staff  in  fast-growing  area. 
Chiut  Area  2.  Box  1034,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  SALESMAN  with  smaller  city 
experience,  including  layout  and  pro¬ 
motion,  needed  for  staff  which  seldom 
has  vacancy.  This  growing  afternoon 
newspaper  provides  sales  tools  to  he4p 
do  t^ter  job.  Southerner  preferred. 
Write  Wayne  C.  Sellers,  Evening  Her¬ 
ald.  Rock  Hill.  S.  C. 


Editorial 


BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobe  available  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence,  availability  date,  intact:  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois 
CE  6-5670. 


REPORTER,  general  news-features,  for 
over  26,000  Illinois  daily.  Fine  future 
for  young  man  with  writing  skill, 
common  sense,  intelligence.  Salary, 
benefits,  working  facilities  are  higMy 
attractive.  Elxcellent  community.  Write 
personal-professional  details,  plus  your 
views  on  newspaoering  to  Box  932,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher, 


It  is  not  advisable  to  send  ORIGI¬ 
NAL  clippings,  extracts  or  other 
material  to  an  advertiser.  Send  only 
copies  or  duplicates.  EDITOR  A 
PUBLISHER  cannot  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  return  of  any 
material  sent  in  answer  to  “Help 
Wanted”  advertisements. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTinCATION 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 


HELP  WANTED 

Public  Relations 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIP— Edi¬ 
torial  assistant  in  public  atFairs  office. 
Ac^emic  year  stipend  $1600,  plus 
waiver  of  fees.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  graduate  study.  Write  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  Office.  Kent  State  University. 
Kent.  Ohio. 


JOBS  FOR  EDITORS  in  both  iKx.k  I 
(trade  and  technical  I  and  magazine  I 
(monthly  Journal)  departments  of  | 
non-profit  publishing  organization.  Send  i 
resumes  to  Box  991.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


key.  spot  in  the  slot  on  a  good, 
thriving  sub-metropolitan  daily.  We 
want:  reasonable  ex|>erience,  vigor, 
initiative.  imagination,  adaptability, 
for  PM  paper  going  places.  We  need: 
a  pro,  not  a  tyro,  but  with  future  ahead 
instead  of  behind  him.  Good  pay  for 
right  man.  If  this  fits  you,  let’s  hear 
your  qualifications.  Box  1048,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWS  DIRECTOR  who  knows  ami 
likes  all  phases  of  TV  news,  writing.  ' 
editing.  _  film,  processing,  planning.  > 
supervision.  Man  will  head  department  ; 
of  Mid-West  comjietitive  market  sta-  i 
tion.  On  the  air  exiterience  not  nece.s-  I 
sary.  This  man  is  not  concerned  with 
hours  worked,  and  is  not  an  arm  i 
chair  director.  If  you  are  the  hustler  i 
we  need,  rush  your  story  to  Box  992, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 


REPORTER,  at  least  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  for  general  assignment  work  on 
28.000  daily.  New  England  background 
or  connections  required.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Managing  Editor,  The  Day, 
New  London,  Conn. 


REPORTER,  courthouse  Iteat  an<l  gen¬ 
eral  assignment,  also  edit  weekly  farm 
page,  for  10,000  circ.  afternoon  and 
Sunday  daily  in  southeast  Nebr. 
Should  have  working  knowledge  of 
camera.  Fine  community,  energetic 
newspaper.  Job  open  mid-May  or 
early  June.  Send  resume,  references  to 
R.  S.  Marvin,  managing  erlitor,  Beat¬ 
rice  Sun.  Beatrice,  Nebr. 


REPORTERS,  PHOTOGRAPHERS,! 
personnel  for  all  editorial  phases  with 
daily  newspaiiers  in  Chart  areas  6,  7. 
8,  10  and  11.  Experienced  or  qualified 
beginners.  Write  full  <letails  to  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association.  7  South  Dear¬ 
born  St.,  Chicago  3.  No  charges. 


SPORTS  WRITER  WANTED.  Must 
have  some  experience,  know  make-up. 
head  writing.  Starting  salary  $65-$85. 
depending  on  experience.  Reply  to 
Marvin  Behr,  Sports  ^itor.  "The  Sun- 
Bulletin.  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  to  assume  responsibility  of 
“family  section"  on  5.000  circulation 
daily.  Photos,  features  and  general. 
Very  important  position.  David  S. 
Arthurs,  Daily  News,  Palatka,  Florida. 


I  WOMAN'S 
PAGE 
EDITOR 

Unique  opporlunity  for  writer 
who  owns  a  mental  Geiger 
I  Counter  that  can  spot  news 
slants  and  new  story  possibili¬ 
ties  in  everyday  household  and 
beauty  items.  We  are  a  me¬ 
dium-sized  N.Y.C.  public  rela¬ 
tions  agency  with  staff  com¬ 
prised  entirely  of  ex-news 
people.  Salary  open,  depend¬ 
ing  entirely  on  you. 

Box  993 

Editor  &  Publisher 


SPORTS  EDlTOR-photographer  for  6- 
day  afternoon  daily.  Milton  Evening 
Standard,  Milton,  Pa. 

EXPERIENCED  MEIN  for  daily  news- 
liaper  mechanical  departments.  Chart 
Areas  6,  7,  8,  and  Rocky  Mountain 
states.  Write  fully.  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association,  7  i^uth  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago  3.  No  charges. 

WRITER  WANTED  to  prepare  product 
publicity  for  building  materials  manu¬ 
facturer  located  in  chart  area  six. 
Some  travel  involved.  Reporting  and 
l)hotographic  experience  on  small  dail, 
or  large  weekly  helpful.  Write  fully. 

YOUNG  PRO,  male  or  female,  for 
agicresBive  weekly  group.  Opportunity 

&  Publisher. 

WORKING  PRESSROOM  E’OREMAN, 

Syndicates 

Mechanical  ' 

preferably  under  50  years  of  age,  to 

fill  vacancy  left  by  <leath  of  day  side  i 

ENGRAVING  | 

SUPERINTENDENT 
(Not  over  45) 

Opening  on  a  large  mid-western  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  and  Sunday.  Requires 
highest  technical  knowledge  and  super¬ 
visory  skills.  Knowledge  of  photo-com- 
imsition  procedures  and  previous  su¬ 
pervisory  ix>sition  desirable.  Send  com- 

pressroom  foreman,  with  i>otential  of  | 
taking  charge  of  l>oth  day  and  night  . 
l>ressroom  operations  after  completion 
of  installation  of  12  units  of  Scott  ' 
I>re8s  (day  and  night  pressroom  opera¬ 
tions  now  use  separate  presses).  Sal¬ 
ary  oiien.  Complete  resume  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  exiierience  and  list  of  refer¬ 
ences  desireil.  Write:  Girt  Cochrane, 
Production  Manager,  Newspaiier  Agen¬ 
cy  Corporation,  Charleston.  West  Vir- 
j  ginia. 

FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 

Major  syndicate  seeks  experienced  man 
with  outstanding  sales  record.  Send 
complete  details  on  syndicate  experi¬ 
ence  with  information  on  specific  terri¬ 
tory  or  territories  covered,  and  per¬ 
sonal  references  in  newspaper  industry. 
Liber.al  comiiensation  based  on  experi- 

Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

ence  und  sales  record.  Will  arr&ngt 
I>ersonal  conference  for  contidentiil 

PRODUCTION  ASSISTANT 

Y’oung,  (30-40),  ambitious  man  with 
administrative  ability.  Prefer  someone 
with  pressroom  supervisory  back¬ 
ground.  This  is  a  genuine  opiwrtunity 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

1  (Speech-Writing  Emphasis) 

Can  you  think  and  write  well  on  such 

1  subjects  as  agriculture,  business,  in- 

discussion.  Our  representatives  know 
about  this  advertisement.  Box  1044, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

IN.STRUCTION 

for  the  right  man.  All  information 
confidential.  Box  938,  Editor  &  Pub- 

1  dustry,  economics  and  public  affairs? 

1  Have  you  planned  and  written  good 
-speeches,  or  other  manuscripts  or  copy 
of  such  creative  nature  as  to  equip 

Linotype  School 

lisher. 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 

WORKING  SHOP  E’OREMAN,  pref¬ 
erably  with  daily  experience,  to  take 
charge  of  weekly  newspai>er  shop  and 

you  to  visualize,  create  and  write  ex¬ 
cellent,  meaty  yet  practical,  down-to- 
earth  talks?  E'ine  iiermanent  career 
opiKirtunity  in  public  relations  depart- 

L«U(jAN  4,  OHIO 

Linot3rpe.  Intert3^  Instruction 
Free  Information 

job  printing  plant.  Chart  Area  1.  Must 
know  all  phases,  be  good  typographer, 
compositor,  capable  of  operating  web- 
fed  flat-bed  or  rolling  mats  for  rotary. 
Write  details  of  exiierience.  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  when  available.  Box  950, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 

ment  of  large  Southern  firm  is  avail¬ 
able  to  good  man  about  27-30,  well- 
rounded  and  balanced,  proven  writer 
with  good  administrative  ixitential. 
Please  write  very  fully,  including  sal¬ 
ary  desires,  to  Box  994,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEED  HELP? 

Let  an  E  &  P  Classified  Ad  find  IL 
Newspaper  personnel  look  at  Editor 
&  Pnblisher.  Is  yonr  vacancy  listod 
there  7 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  . .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


Administrative 


HERE’S  A  MAN  ...  to  handle  the 
job,  ease  your  responsibilities!  He  will 
make  you  money!  Half  million  revenue 
increase  at  low  cost  in  3  years!  Man¬ 
agement  exi>erience  plus  integrity. 
Seeks  challenge,  responsibility,  hanl 
work  with  opportunity  to  share  suc¬ 
cess.  Confidential  liaison.  Agency,  fee 
paid.  Box  1000,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT 

OPPORTUNITY 

DESIRED! 

Eleven  years  diversified  experience, 
from  5,000  weekly  to  200,000  daily. 
Strong  sales  background.  Age  32.  Box 
996,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER,  Do  You  Need  .  .  . 

a  man  for  your  management  team 
with  active  experience  and  ability  in 
newspaper  operation.  Strong  on  new 
development  and  methods,  personnel 
relations,  promotion  and  production 
problems;  active  in  community  rela¬ 
tions  and  civic  affairs:  recent  experi¬ 
ence  in  establishing,  equipping  and 
manning  a  daily  newspaper  produced 
entirely  with  new  processes,  including 
web  offset.  Presently  general  manager 
of  that  newspaper.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested,  please  contact 

H.  S.  Rand,  Jr. 

1070  N.E.  27th  Terrace 
Pompano  Beach,  Florida 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  10  years, 
home  delivery,  street  sales,  suburban, 
canvassing,  very  strong  carrier  pro¬ 
motion.  (ilomplete  charge.  Married,  28, 
hard  worker,  community-minded.  Box 
927,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


THIS  MAN  CAN  PRODUCE.  Ten 
years  in  the  business — Assistant  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager.  District  Manager. 
Knows  all  the  ideas — little  merchant 
plan,  motor  routes,  dealer  and  carrier 
boost.  Don’t  delay,  you  may  be  late. 
Box  961,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  PROBLEMS  solved, 
plus!  Recent  Director,  one  of  the  top 
50.  See  ad  under  ’Administrative,’  Box 
lOC'O.  Eklitor  &  Publisher,  entitled — 
“Here’s  A  Man.” 


SUPERVISOR  or  District  Manager. 
Young,  married:  nine  years  experience. 
Strong  for  carrier  promotion.  Chart 
Area  1  or  2.  Box  997,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


32-YEAR-OLD  Circulation  Manager 
with  9  years  experience  in  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Excellent  production 
record.  Top  references.  Available  NOW. 
Prefer  Chart  Area  1.  2  or  6.  Box 
998,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


YOUNG  COLLEGE  GRADUATE— ma¬ 
jored  in  marketing  and  advertising 
with  two  years  experience  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  solicitor,  with  a 
college  daily,  self-sufficient  newspai>er. 
Married  and  have  one  child.  Box  897, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  DAILY/WEEKLY 
PREFERRED 

Salesman  or  advertising  manager- 
same  job  20  years;  experienced  in 
highly  competitive  suburban  market; 
sound  promotional  ideas  and  lineage 
builders.  Box  973,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN-MAN¬ 
AGER,  good  on  selling,  layout,  copy, 
servicing;  promotions  with  consistent 
linage  increases  each  year.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  and  small  daily  experience.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
1031.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


READY  TO  MOVE  to  manager’s  spot. 
Eleven  years  retail  exi>erience;  strong 
on  shopping  center  promotions,  special 
sections.  Age  36,  married.  Eiox  999, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMAN,  32,  over  seven  years  dis¬ 
play  experience  (now  with  Metropoli¬ 
tan  daily),  desires  to  relocate  perma¬ 
nently  in  growth  situation.  Box  1024, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


Editorial 


**  EDITOR  &  REPORTERS  *♦ 

National  Clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  chsrn 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Win 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45  St.,  New  York,  Oxford  7-«7a 


18  YRS.  EXP.  ALL  FRONT  DEPTS. 
Small  newspapers.  Theora  W.  Crosby. 
Box  1840,  San  Antonio.  Texas. 


AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER. 

6  years  experience,  seeks  writing  post 
in  or  near  Pittsburgh.  B.A.  Journal¬ 
ism  ;  veteran,  traveled,  clippings.  May 
consider  PR  or  ’TV-radio  newswritinf. 
Box  891,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  lively  country  weekly, 
seeks  same,  southern  N.  E.  Reply  ( 
School  Street,  Newport.  N.  H. 


REPORTER-DESKMAN,  34:  16  yssn 
experience.  (Contact  A1  Wegemer,  411 
El^t  9th  St.,  Apt.  E,  ’Tucson,  Ariioas. 


WOMENS-E'OOD  EDI’TOR 
I  Tops  on  local  features,  photography. 
{  column,  layout.  12  years  experienes. 
I  Best  references.  Box  901,  ^itor  k 
I  Publisher, 


EDITOR-WRITER.  Features.  news, 
science,  industry,  magazines,  books 
Ph.D.  31,  veteran.  New  York  City 
only!  Box  931,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PROVED  RELIABLE  VETERAK. 
Seven  years  all  beats.  Family  man- 
Now  employed.  Box  959,  Eklitor  * 
Publisher, 


SPORTS  FANATIC,  27,  AB.  marrisi 
Now  assistant  editor  two-man  Stan 
23,000  daily.  Two  years  experience. 
Seek  job  as  sports  editor  similar  sini 
paper  or  slot  with  larger  staff.  Ia>** 
features,  column,  exploiting  sisa 
sports.  Top  analyst.  Prefer  Chart  Arsa 
6.  but  will  take  right  opportunity  any¬ 
where.  Box  949,  Eklitor  &  Ibiblishsr. 


YOIHIG  WOMAN,  B.S.J.,  experienciA 
seeks  position  as  women’s  editor.  Box 
969,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


Afgres.sive,  talent  youriK  manaKiDK 
editor  of  --mall  (circ.  6,000)  daily;  also 
tporU  e<litor,  sports  columnist,  editorial 
writer,  (lollesre  Rraduate.  married,  28. 
Seeks  EPITORIAL  JOB  on  larRe  daily. 

No  Ch.irt  Area  preference.  Excellent 
writer.  Know  all  phases  of  business. 
Excellent  references.  Box  1001,  Editor  ! 
A  Publisher. 

ambitious  reporter,  married.  24.  ! 
1%  years  100.000  daily  experience  Ren-  i 
ersi  aasiiinment,  iiolice,  three  years 
Navy  PIO.  Can  use  camera.  Available 
May  5th.  Box  1002.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARU-WINNING  former  Cleveland 
news  re|K>rter.  40,  male,  seeks  return 
to  daily:  stronR  on  in-depth  rei>ort- 
inft.  feature  ideas,  rewrite,  city  desk, 
fox  103:i,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHART  AREA  9  or  12  manairinR  edi¬ 
torship  or  city  editorship  spot  souRht  by 
editor.  3.3.  Newsman  17  years.  Box 
1032.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  wants  managing:  editorship 
of  indeiiendent-minded  daily  in  mid¬ 
dling-sized  city.  Now  employed.  One¬ 
time  compositor.  Liberal  arts  educa¬ 
tion.  Ageil  49:  married.  Past  exp.: 
reporter,  rewrite,  copy  desk,  wire  serv¬ 
ice  cable  editor,  foreiRn  correspondent 
for  eastern  metropolitan  daily,  uni¬ 
versity  instructor  in  journalism.  Book 
author.  Heavy  on  foreign  affairs,  na¬ 
tional  imlitics,  economics.  Stereotype 
editorship  unwanted.  Box  1029,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  POSITION  WANTED  on 
imall-town  paper.  B.A..  veteran.  29. 
no  experience.  Box  1043.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER.  Mature,  versa¬ 
tile,  experienced.  Share  with  other 
alert  publishers  at  fraction  of  salary. 
Exceptional,  exclusive  daily  column 
national,  international,  domestic  af¬ 
fairs  supplements  your  local,  regional 
matter.  For  fortnight's  sample  with¬ 
out  obligation,  write:  Editor,  EVERY¬ 
DAY  EDITORIALS,  Spring  Lake. 

N.  J. 

GOOD  NEWSPAPERMAN 

Youngr  (29).  talented,  experienced,  ver¬ 
satile.  Can  handle  any  beat,  any  desk, 
news  or  sports,  anywhere!  It  must 
be  challenRinjr,  offer  decent  pay  (I’m  i 
married.  2  children)  and  a  future. 
Box  1003,  Editor  Si  Publisher. 

HEALTH-WELFARE 

REPORTER 

medicine,  retirement,  aging  affairs:  5 
roars  news  work.  MS  journ.  Family 
man.  30.  Go  anirwhere  for  responsible 
job  in  news.  PR.  mag  or  allied  work. 
Box  1004,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HUSBAND-WIFE  TEAM 

Experienced  Cleveland  dailies:  photog¬ 
raphy,  ideas,  in-depth  reporting,  fea¬ 
tures,  layout.  Available  June  16th. 
What  have  you  ?  Box  1036,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  GRAD,  33,  alert  and 
scgressive  with  camera  experience  and 
production  know-how  (offset  and 
printing)  seeks  place  on  house  organ, 
magazine  or  newspaper  Chart  Areas  12, 
11.  8.  4  or  N.Y.C.  Box  1102,  Studio 
City,  California. 

managing  EDITOR — Award-winner, 
13  years  all  lieats,  desks  (city  edition 
17-19,000  6  years),  administration  seeks 
ME  spot  10-20,000  PM  Chart  Area  3 
or  4.  Family.  32,  good  references.  Box 
1006.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  wants  Southern  California 
joh.  30  years  experience.  Write  Box 
1006,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

OVERSEAS  POST  SOUGHT  by  editor 
0*  6,000  southwest  daily.  Reporter, 
'•mera.  make-up.  Jump^  from  he- 
tmning  reporter  to  wire  editor  32.000 
•mithwest  a.m.  in  5  months.  Do  every¬ 
thing  in  present  job.  Single,  27,  BA 
Wirnalism.  Air  Force  vet.  ^x  1037, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PENN  STATE  CO-ED.  J-major.  seeks 
Jimmcr  work  on  Eastern  weekly  or 
d»ily  with  high  standards.  References. 
Box  1007.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Mechanical 


SITUA'nONS  WANTED 


Photography 


PRIZEWINNER,  wants  general  news  1 
or  womens  page  post  on  permanent  or  i 
summer  basis.  Highly  qualified.  Box  i 
1008,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

PRIZHJ-WINNING  J-GRAD,  four  years 
weekly  editor,  reporter,  columnist,  j 
photographer;  two  years  mayor's  as¬ 
sistant  city  of  100.000.  Seeks  editorial  , 
or  PR  job  West  Coast.  Present  annual  , 
pay  is  $6,825.  Box  1009,  Editor  &  , 

Publisher. 

RACE  WRITER.  HANDICAPPER. 
Financially  successful  study  last  five 
years  all  major  tracks.  Specialty  2  ' 

and  3  three-year-old  classics.  Predicted 
chart  on  request  any  current  major  i 
race.  Member  National  Turfwriter's 
Association.  Twenty  years  all  sports 
experience.  Box  1010,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

RECEINT  J-GRADUATE  wants  to  learn 
on  a  newspaper  that  stresses  solid  re-  ' 
porting,  bright  copy  and  tight  editing. 
Will  travel  anywherel  Barry  Mallin, 
260  E.  Gunhill  Hoad.  New  York-67. 

N.  Y. 

REPORTER  IN  RUT— Want  spot  ns 
editor  small  daily  Chart  Areas  10,  11, 

12.  Seasoned,  reliable  newsman.  Box 
1011,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

RESPONSIBLE  6-year  editor-re|)orter 
seeks  spot  on  10-20.000  P.M.  daily.  Box 
1039,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

60.000  WORD  SERIALS  (4):  "Modern 
Miraclel";  "Poor  Man's  Wife!’’:  "The 
Girl  Came  Back!’’;  "Valor”,  Or  "I 
Have  A  Brotherl”  Realism  by  only 
newswoman  having  44  self-supporting 
years  nation-wide  experience,  from  age 
of  twelve.  Also  wish  assignments,  col¬ 
umn.  Telephone  WEIIington  5-9712. 
Chicago. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  young,  makeup, 
desk,  reporting  experience;  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  spot  on  Elastern  or  large  Mid¬ 
western  P.M.  Box  1012,  Editor  &  | 
Publisher.  I 

TIRED  SPORTS  EDITOR  wants  back  ! 
on  city  desk.  Not  a  genius,  but  used  I 
to  long  hours.  Prefer  Minnesota  or 
Wisconsin,  but  will  consider  any  loca¬ 
tion.  Presently  employed  by  small 
daily.  Box  1025,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

TOP  MAN  in  present  newspaper  posi-  I 
tion  SEEKS  NEWS  JOB  with  chal¬ 
lenge  in  newspaper,  public  relations, 
radio-TV.  Age  26.  journalism  graduate.  1 
four  years  experience.  Box  1013,  Edi-  i 
tor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  SPORTS  OR  TELEGRAPH  post 
sought  on  Elastern  P.M.  9%  years 
experience.  Box  1041,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  MANAGING  EDITOR  of  me¬ 
dium-sized  daily  seeks  responsible  imt 
on  responsible  paper.  Box  1014,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  WRITER-EDITOR 
Seven  years  creative  book  and  PR.  i 
Ph.D.,  university  teaching  abroad. 
Ideas,  style,  production,  plus  speed  and  : 
craftsmanship.  Wants  idea  spot  N.Y.C.,  | 
Washington  or  Europe.  April  1  or  fall.  ! 
Box  1027.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

NEWS  FROM  ABROAD  —  What  do  , 
your  readers  want  to  know  about  Elu-  | 
rope?  Let  experienced  reporter,  moving  I 
to  Ehirope,  send  news  and  features 
aimed  at  your  readers’  interests.  Resu-  i 
me,  samples  on  request.  L.  J,  Snyder, 
860  Wooster  Street,  E<os  Angeles  35, 
California.  I 

.  i 

Literary  T randationa 

TRANSLATIONS 

From  Russian  and  Polish  languages 
for  all  tsrpes  of  literary  work.  Mar¬ 
garet  Jakvitz,  58  Burt  Street.  Roches¬ 
ter  9,  New  York. 

Mechanical 

COMPOSING  FOREMAN,  all  around 
printer.  May  invest.  Newspaper,  Chart 
Area  10-12.  Small  daily  or  weekly. 
New  processes.  Age  45,  25  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1016,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINIST,  14  years  experience  Goes  GOOD.  HARD-WORKING  news  pho- 
and  Scott  presses.  Wood  stereo  and  tographer  who  can  write.  Car,  cameras, 
paster  equipment.  Conscientious,  ex-  family.  Box  1020.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
cellent  references.  Box  1017,  ^itor  ■ .  ■ 

Sc  Publisher.  Promotion 


MAN,  COMPOSING  (SUPERINTEND- 
EINT)  background  seeks  job  as  assist¬ 
ant  production  manager.  Challenge, 
opportunity  important.  Box  1018,  ^i- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN.  36-year-old 
family  man  with  good  record  and  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  press,  stereo,  color, 
desires  foremanship.  Box  1019,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

OR 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Twenty-five  years  on  metropolitan 
dailies,  mostly  supervision.  Thorough 
knowledge  color,  new  processes,  ^x 
1026,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photography 

CREATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHER 
Young  J-school  grad,  married,  com¬ 
plete  camera  &  darkroom  equipment, 
photographer  at  USAF  Academy,  news¬ 
paper,  commercial,  picture  story  expe¬ 
rience.  Want  position  on  creative 
newspaper  or  magazine  anywhere.  Bud 
Smith,  1714  S.  Cook,  Denver  10,  Colo¬ 
rado. 

LIKE  MOST  over-ambitious  people.  I 
eat,  sleep,  and  even  smell  like  creative 
photography.  I  desire  offset  printing 
(or  equal),  and  a  critical  editor.  Box 
978,  ^itor  Sc  Publisher,  | 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM  KNOW¬ 
HOW  taught  on  your  premises.  Elxperi- 
enced  photo-journalist  joins  your  staff 
in  work.  Improve  methods,  quality, 
economy.  Box  1015,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIEINCED  advertising  promotion 
manager  siiecializing  in  anniversary 
editions  and  special  page  features  avail¬ 
able  for  select  N.Y.  and  N.J.  weekly 
publications.  References.  Box  1021.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relationa 

PUBUC  RELATIONS 
We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
relations  and  employee  communications 
people  on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs. 
We’ll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con¬ 
tact:  Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSON¬ 
NEL,  6  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2, 
Illinois.  CE  6-5670. 

AWARD-WINNING  wire  service  man 
covering  state  capitol  wants  challeng¬ 
ing  PR  spot  with  room  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Box  1022,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


COMMERCIAL  PILOT.  20  years  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  experience,  wants  to 
sell  pressroom  supplies  or  related 
items.  Let’s  cover  that  territory  thor¬ 
oughly  with  an  airplane.  Box  968, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Special  Editions 

"WE  DONT  SCORCH  THE  EARTH” 
Nationwide- References 
Robert  Peck  Carmean  &  Associates 
P.  O.  Box  3362.  Austin  13.  Texas 


CENTENNIAL  SESQUI.  PROGRESS 
Editions.  Ten  years’  experience.  Sin¬ 
cere;  will  produce  results.  College:  37. 
Box  1023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Clip  and  mail! 

I  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Classified  Department 
I  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  New  York 

I  Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for  — 
(Count  36  units  and/or  spaces  per  line) 

I  CLASSIFICATION: _ 

’  COPY:- 


insertions. 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily! 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY,  STATE  _ 

Authorized  BY  - 

( For  Situations  Wanted  Ads.  Kindly  anelosa  ramittaneo  witk  ordar — 
saa  Clauifiad  Advertising  Rata  Box) 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Rol>«*rt  U.  Brown 

Newspapers  and  Colleges 


The  emphasis  up  until  now 
has  been  on  promoting  news¬ 
paper  reading  courses  in  high 
schools  and  junior  high  schools 
but  there  is  evidence  they  are 
also  needed  by  college  students. 

The  Youth  Reading  Study 
Program  sponsored  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation,  and  promoted  by  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association,  is  designed  to  teach 
students  at  the  high  school  level 
the  values  and  uses  of  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  study  tool. 

Dr.  Josef  Ernest  Garai,  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  Staten  Is¬ 
land  Community  College,  New 
York,  reports  there  is  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  current  affairs 
among  college  students  and 
therefore  a  need  to  develop  good 
newspaper  reading  habits. 

Addressing  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  in  New  York  late  in 
December,  Dr.  Garai  said  he 
had  questioned  239  men  and  198 
women  at  Staten  Island  College, 
Juilliard  School  of  Music,  New 
York  University  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Pratt  Institute  and 
Hunter  College.  He  stated  that 
despite  the  var>'ing  levels  of 
entrance  requirements  the  stu¬ 
dents  showed  surprising  uni¬ 
formity  in  their  knowledge,  or 
lack  of  it,  of  current  affairs. 

“The  results  of  this  study 
strongly  indicate  the  need  for 
certain  revisions  in  our  college 
curricula.  Colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  can  no  longer  disregard 
the  widespread  lack  of  famili¬ 
arity  with  current  affairs 
among  college  students.  Specific 
courses  should  be  scheduled  with 
a  view  to  impart  to  the  future 
leaders  of  our  country  a  broader 
and  more  profound  knowledge 
of  the  many  important  issues 
and  problems  of  this  rapidly 
changing  world.  To  achieve  this 
purpose,  the  firm  establishment 
of  the  habit  of  reading  a  good 
daily  newspaper  should  be  one 
of  the  foremost  aims  of  a  mod¬ 
em  college  education,”  Dr. 
Garai  said. 

4c  * 

“A  college  education  does  not 
appear  to  lead  to  a  significant 
increase  in  the  level  of  informa¬ 
tion  of  college  students  on  cur¬ 
rent  affairs.  Seniors  did  not 
perform  better  than  freshmen, 
and  all  four  college  groups 
possessed  approximately  the 


same  amount  of  information,” 
Dr.  Garai  said. 

“The  familiarity  of  college 
students  with  entertainment, 
sports,  and  well-known  brands 
was  more  extensive  than  their 
knowledge  of  current  affairs.” 

In  the  study,  99%  identified 
the  President  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  U.S.,  98%  knew 
Washington  as  the  U.S.  capital, 
96%  knew  John  Kennedy  as 
President-elect;  96%  identified 
pianist  Liberace  and  a  famous 
brand  of  chewing  gum. 

Eighty-seven  percent  thought 
D  e  G  a  u  1 1  e  was  President  of 
France  and  Elvis  Presley  the 
most  famous  rock-and-roll 
singer;  85%  knew  the  Secretary 
of  State;  76%  the  President  of 
Egypt,  44%  the  capital  of  West 
Germany,  38%  the  chairman  of 
the  USSR  council  of  Ministers 
(Khrushchev). 

Only  33%  could  name  two 
African  countries  gaining  inde¬ 
pendence  in  1960;  17%  identi¬ 
fied  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
but  only  5.1%  identified  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  While  16%  knew 
the  average  American  income  is 
between  $2,000  and  $3,000,  about 
43%  thought  it  more  than 
$4,500. 

The  Canadian  capital  was 
identified  as  Ottawa  by  only 
13%,  and  the  capital  (Can¬ 
berra)  of  Australia  by  4.6%. 

Just  7.4%  correctly  identified 
the  weight  of  the  heaviest 
satellite  as  being  five  tons  and 
launched  by  Russia,  Dr.  Garai 
said. 

*  « 

“An  interpretation  of  these 
results  must  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  some  of  these 
figures  would  be  even  lower.” 
Dr.  Garai  said,  “if  the  students 
had  been  able  to  follow  instruc¬ 
tion  not  to  copy  any  answers 
from  their  fellow  students.  Stu¬ 
dents  generally  exhibited  such 
an  unusual  degree  of  ego-in¬ 
volvement  that  many  of  them 
could  not  refrain  from  copying 
answers.” 

Some  of  the  most  erroneous 
answers  came  on  estimates  of 
comparative  land  areas  and 
populations.  “Not  even  the 
vaguest  concept  of  area  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  square  miles  exists 
in  the  minds  of  our  college  stu¬ 
dents,”  Dr.  Garai  declared.  Only 
26%  of  the  students  questioned 
were  able  to  give  population  es¬ 


timates  within  20%  for  Com¬ 
munist  China,  Nationalist 
China,  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
Brazil,  Indochina,  Indonesia,  and 
others. 

There  was  a  tendency  to  un¬ 
derestimate  the  populations  and 
sizes  of  lands  considered  with 
suspicion  in  the  U.S.  and  to 
overestimate  the  strength  of 
“friendly”  countries.  This  was 
laid  by  Dr.  Garai  as  due  pos¬ 
sibly  to  emphasis  or  de-emphasis 
in  news  m^ia;  he  plans  further 
investigations  on  this  question, 
he  said.  However,  Russia  was 
overestimated  by  47%  on  the 
average  answer. 

At  this,  however.  Dr.  Garai 
found  the  level  of  current  af¬ 
fairs  information  has  improved 
over  1958  when  he  ran  a  pilot 
study. 

“Colleges  can  no  longer  dodge 
their  responsibility  in  this  vital 
area  of  preparation  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  citizenship  of  a  world 
which  is  shrinking  and  forev^er 
becoming  more  closely  interde¬ 
pendent.  In  fact,  such  courses 
(in  current  affairs)  should  be 
required  of  all  students;  each 
student  ought  to  be  induced  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  reading  a 
good  daily  newspaper,  and  spe¬ 
cific  topics  from  the  newspaper 
ought  to  be  discussed  in  these 
courses,”  he  concluded. 

• 

On  Bridge  Authority 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cy  B.  King,  executive  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
has  been  elected  vicechairman  of 
the  Peace  Bridge  Authority, 
which  operates  the  international 
bridge  between  Buffalo  and  Ft. 
Erie,  Ont. 

• 

Edits  Church  Paper 

William  H.  Fanning  Jr.  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  News,  New  York,  succeeding 
the  late  Richard  H.  Reid.  Mr. 
Fanning  is  a  former  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  News  Serv¬ 
ice. 


AP  Director 
Slate  Posted 
For  April  24 

The  nominating  committee  of 
the  Associated  Press  is  report¬ 
ing  its  slate  alphabetically  this 
year. 

On  the  ticket  for  election  at 
the  annual  meeting,  April  24, 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in 
New  York  are  the  following: 

Robert  B.  Atwood,  Anchorage 
(Alaska)  Times. 

Tams  Bixby  Jr.,  Muskogtt 
(Okla.)  Daily  Phoenix. 

Henrj'  D.  Bradley,  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  Gazette  and  Sunday 
Netvs-Press.  Incumbent. 

Wright  Bryan,  Cleveland  (0.) 
Plain  Dealer. 

William  Dwight,  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram. 

William  F.  Knowland,  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

Benjamin  M.  McKelway, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star.  In¬ 
cumbent  president. 

Loring  C.  Merwin,  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Pantagraph. 

Robert  C.  Millar,  JaxksonviUe 
(Fla.)  Times-Union. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Gazette. 

Five  directors  are  to  b* 
elected  from  the  foregoing  list 
One  is  to  be  chosen,  for  cities 
under  50,000  population,  be¬ 
tween  : 

Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.,  Winches¬ 
ter  (Va.)  Star. 

W.  K.  Ulerich,  Clearfield 
(Pa.)  Progress. 

Having  served  three  consecu¬ 
tive  three-year  terms,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  directors  were  ineligible 
for  renomination: 

Richard  W.  Clarke,  New  York 
News.  First  vicepresident. 

John  R.  Reitemeyer,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant. 

Raymond  L.  Spangler,  Red¬ 
wood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune. 
Second  vicepresident. 


FOR  THE  SALE  OR  PURCHASE  OF 

A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

IN  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  STATES— 

CALIFORNIA  •  HAWAII  •  OREGON  •  WASHINGTON  •  ALASKA 
IDAHO  •  MONTANA  •  WYOMING  •  UTAH 
NEVADA  •  ARIZONA 

Call  our  Son  Francisco  Office— or  the  Office  Nearest  You 


BROKERS  —  NEWSPAPERS  • 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  CHICAGO 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  STATIONS 

DALLAS  SAN  FKANCISCO 


Ray  V.  Hamilton 
John  0.  Stabbins 
1737  DaSalat  St.,  N.W. 
EX  3-345« 


Richard  A.  Shahaan  Dawitt  Landis 


Tribuna  Tower 
DE  7-2754 


Joe  A.  Oswald 
1511  Bryan  St. 
Rl  8-1175 


John  F.  Hardesty 
1 1 1  Sutter  St. 

EX  2-5471 


NATIONWIDE  •  NEGOTIATIONS  a  FINANCING  a  APPRAISALS 
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corona  builds 
reader  traffic 


The  paper  with  Corona  appeal  pulls  readers  in  from  all  sides! 
Supremely  readable,  Corona  looks  a  full  point-size  larger  than 
it  is.  Corona  encourages  readers  to  invest  more  time  in  your 
newspaper— and  advertisers,  more  dollars.  Try  it! 

This  text  is  set  in  clear  and  attractive  Corona.  For  a  more 
complete  specimen  sheet,  just  call  your  Linotype  Agency,  or 
write  us  today.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson 
Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


Prinleii  in  U.S.A. 


FORTY  FIVE  YEARS  with  Scripps-Howard, 
Loye  Miller  started  as  a  reporter  on  The 
Evansville  Press.  When  the  U.S.  entered 
World  War  I,  he  enlisted  in  the  Regular  Army 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Field  Artillery.  .At 
war’s  end  he  returned  to  Evansville,  then 
worked  for  UP,  NEA,  and  The  Cleveland 
Press.  When  Scripp.s-Howard  founded  The 
Knoxville  News  in  1921  (it  became  The  News- 
Sentinel  in  1926),  Loye  was  selected  as  its  first 
managing  editor.  He  held  this  position  until 
1941  when  he  was  named  editor. 


The  News-Sentinel  doesn’t  sit  on  fences.  It  looks  for 
“right”— and  fights!  Example:  It  was  The  New.s-Sentinel 
that  sparked  the  investigation  that  led  to  fines  and  jail 
sentences  being  handed  down  last  month  against  major 
electrical  equipment  firms  and  their  executives  for  crimi¬ 
nal  price-fixing. 

This  is  the  newspaper  that  led  a  fight  to  abolish  the  poll 
tax  before  World  War  II.  And  postwar,  with  election 
stealing  rife,  Editor  Miller  rallied  the  entire  state  to  his 
cause.  Outcome:  Election  reform,  including  permanent, 
statewide  registration. 

When  you  link  these  achievements  with  its  winning 
battle  for  realistic  county  property  assessment  .  .  .  with 
its  successful  campaign  for  stiffer  traffic  safety  laws  .  .  . 
with  helping  to  establish  a  $4  million  hospital  research 
center  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  .  .  .  you  see  why 
The  News-Sentinel  is  a  major  force  in  the  progress  of 
Knoxville  and  Tennessee. 


The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 


KNOXVILLC  (2).  TlNNCSSU.  TUCSOAT  tViNING.  JANUARr  24.  IMi 


Give  light 
and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  AND  NE« 

COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  HOUSTON  PRU 

INDIANArOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION,  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITJ 

PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWS-CALL  BULLETIN  (Affiliated)  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
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